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PREFACE 


THE  Lectures  whic'  go  to  ma'  °  up  this  little 
book  were  delivered  to  my  o  i  congregation 
on  Sunday  evenings  during  the  Spring  of  this  year. 
They  are  printed  a?  ♦hey  w.  ;-  spoken,  save  only 
for  srrh  minor  chant,  >  as  are  incidental  to  extem- 
pore speech. 

The  purpose  of  the  Lectures  was  to  indicate  in 
a  popular  way  the  place  which  Jesus  Christ  has 
occupied  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  leaders  of 
human  thought  and  action  ;  and  the  point  of  view 
is,  I  think,  made  sufficiently  clear  in  the  first  Lecture. 
The  selection  of  the  person^  whose  conceptions  of 
Christ  are  here  dealt  with  was  determined  by  the 
simple  fact  that  the  writer  owes  a  larger  debt,  in 
respect  of  stimulus  to  thought  and  action,  to  them 
than  to  any  others. 

The  Lectures  are,  from  their  nature,  admittedly 
slight  ;  and  make  no  pretensions  to  any  consider- 
able depth  or  newness  of  thought.  The  debt  I  owe 
to  many  writers  is  too  extensive  to  be  set  forth  here 
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in  detail ;   but,  where  acknowledgment  was  due,  it 

has  been  made  in  the  body  of  the  book. 

The  quotations,  which  necessarily  constitute  so 

large  a  part  of  the  volume,  save  it  from  being  wholly 

valueless  ;  but  I  am  not  without  hope,  as  I  certainly 

do  pray,  that  some,  at  least,  of  those  who  may 

chance  to  read  the  book  may  find  in  it  something 

to  enrich  their  thought  and  experience  of  Christ, 

and  to  lead  them  to  fuller  devotion  and  larger 

obedience  to  Him. 

RICHARD  ROBERTS. 

St.  Paul's  Presbyterian  Church, 

Westbourne  Grove,  W., 

September  ii,  1906. 
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INTRODUCTORY 
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2  Cor.  iv.  6  ;   "  The  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory 
of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ." 


»  = 


Introductory 


IT  was  one  of  the  postulates  of  John  Ruskin's 
critical  work  that  a  people  inevitably  tells  the 
story  of  its  soul  in  three  volumes,  to  wit,  its  history, 
its  Hterature,  and  its  art.  We  may  adapt  the 
principle  to  our  present  purpose  by  saying  that  in 
the  three  volumes  of  its  history,  its  art  and  its 
literature,  Christendom  has  expressed  its  thought  of 
Christ.  A  reading  of  these  three  volumes  ought 
therefore  to  enable  us  to  discover  what  and  how 
much  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  stood  for  in  the 
life  of  mankind. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  enterprise  to  examine  the  wit- 
ness of  history  to  the  personality  and  power  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Much  of  that  wonderful  story  has 
often  been  told  ;*  the  whole  of  it,  never.  If  all 
"  the  things  which  Jesus  did  "  came  to  be  written 
"the  world  could  not  contain  the  books  which 
should  be  written."  The  larger  outlook  we  possess, 
the  humaner  laws  we  are  subject  to,  the  kindlier  air 
we  breathe,  these  and  much  more  do  we  gratefully 
trace  to  Bethlehem.  Our  present  concern,  however, 
is  mainly  with  some  of  those  chapters  of  the  "  litera- 

»  E.g.  in  C.  L.  Brace's  Gtsta  Christi. 
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ture-volume  "  in  which  Christendom  has  enshrined 
its  thought  of  Christ. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  in  believing  that 
such  an  undertaking  as  is  now  proposed  should  be 
exceedingly  valuable  in  enabling  us  to  understand 
something  of  the  reaction  of  Christ  upon  the  life  of 
the  world.    We  shall  not  discover  anything  like 
adequate  material  for  a  complete  estimate  of  the 
significance  of  our   Lord.    Far  from  it,   indeed. 
The  centuries  have  all  contributed  something  to 
our  knowledge  of  Christ ;  but  His  personality  has 
yet  in  it  vast  depths  unplumbed.    He  is  so  many- 
sided  that  almost  every  generation  of  men  has  dis- 
covered some  new  aspect  of  His  wonderful  import 
and    beauty.      That    ancient    challenge    "What 
think  ye  of  Christ  ?  "  has  not  yet  been  fully  answered. 
Indeed,  the  passmg  of  time,  so  far  from  bringing  us 
nearer  the  final  word  concerning  Christ,  makes  it 
ever  more  hopeless  to  reach  a  complete  under- 
standing of  His  Person  and  the  inexhaustible  wealth 

of  His  work. 

The  makers  of  the  creeds  have,  it  is  true,  fitted 
Jesus  Christ  into  their  schemes  of  Christian  truth, 
and  have  summed  Him  up  in  this  formula  or  that. 
But  a  formula  gives  us  no  more  adequate  conception 
of  Christ  than  does  a  diagram  of  the  Solar  System 
of  the  vast  reahty  it  represents.  The  creeds  are 
important  in  so  far  as  they  furnish  the  landmarks 
by  which  we  trace  the  slow  but  certain  growth  of 
larger  ideas  concerning  Christ.  But  they  have  so 
frequently  emerged  out  of  the  wild  fires  of  con- 
troversy, that  they  cannot  in  any  real  sense  be 
regarded  as  authentic  or,  at  least,  normal  human 
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documents.  W(  shall  discover  more  clearly  the 
meaning  of  Christ  to  mankind  in  what  the  heart  of 
man  has  felt  and  spontaneously  expressed  concern- 
ing Him.  The  creed  may  tell  the  theologian  much, 
but  the  average  man  will  find  deeper  and  more 
frequent  points  of  contact  with  Christ  in  the  work 
of  the  poet  and  the  painter.  The  Literature- 
volume,  and  the  Art-volume  in  which  Christendom 
has  expressed  its  mind  concerning  Christ  are  human 
documents,  teUing  a  supremely  human  story. 
They  \iave  a  message  to  our  hearts.  Here  we  may 
discover  what  men  have  found  Christ  to  be  in  the 
common  concerns  of  life.  We  may  read  a  story 
told  not  in  the  cryptic  and  often  amoiguous  lan- 
guage of  the  schools  but  in  the  speech  of  the  heart, 
the  lingua  franca  of  a  whole  world.  It  is  therefore 
not  extravagant  to  hope  that  a  study  of  these 
extra-canonical  scriptures  will  enrich  our  own 
thought  and  experience  of  Christ,  and  will  enable  us 
to  set  Him  in  that  place  in  our  own  lives  which  He 
has  always  claimed — the  highest. 

If  we  could  send  a  man,  who  possessed  no  pre- 
vious knowledge,  to  examine  the  literature  of  the 
last  twenty-five  centuries,  it  is  beyond  question  that 
his  first  impression  would  be,  that,  at  a  certain 
point,  a  Personahty  altogether  unique  in  wealth  and 
power  impinged  on  the  life  of  man,  gradually 
changing  the  tone  and  the  character  of  Hterature 
and  exerting  a  permanent  influence  upon  it.  If  that 
same  man  were  sent  through  a  modem  art-gallery, 
where  he  might  see  some  of  the  great  masterpieces 
of  painting,  he  could  not  fail  to  observe  that  the 
supreme  interest  has  centred  upon  this  same  Person, 
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who  is  represented  in  an  endless  variety  of  aspects, 
yet  is  always  easily  recognizable.  The  absolute 
pre-eminence  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  art  and  literature 
of  nineteen  centuries  is  beyond  serious  question. 
At  the  same  time  it  should  be  remarked  that  the 
growth  of  Christ's  influence  in  literature  and  art  has 
not  been  a  constant  quantity.  There  have  been 
periods  during  the  Christian  era  of  strange  sterility 
in  both  domains.  For  one  period  of  a  thousand 
years,  indeed,  art  has  practically  nothing  new  to  tell 
us,  and  literature  very  little,  concerning  the  signi- 
ficance of  Jesus  Christ.  Here  and  there  a  voice  in 
the  wilderness  mav  be  heard  speaking  not  uncer- 
tainly the  name  of  the  Lord.  Such  was  Cynewulf 
in  England,  who  sang  of 

The  great  Leader,  the  Prince  majestic, 
who 
Twixt  God  and  man  placed  a  ghostly  pledge  of  Love. 

That  was  about  the  year  800  A.D.,  almost  the  very 
middle  point  of  that  dreary  millennium. 

Now,  it  was  not  that  men  did  not  think  much  of 
Christ  that  art  and  literature  say  comparatively  so 
little  of  Him  during  that  period.  That  there  was 
no  such  growth  in  the  apprehension  of  His  signi- 
ficance during  that  period  as  in  the  previous  three 
and  the  subsequent  six  centuries  seems  to  be  due  in 
the  main  to  the  tendency  to  place  the  Church  at  the 
chief  centre  of  interest  rather  than  Christ.  It  was 
the  period  of  ecclesiasticism,  of  the  elaboration  of 
the  Catholic  idea  and  practice ;  the  ideals  of  the 
Church  moreover  became  so  materialistic  that  there 
was  no  vision  until  the  eyes  of  a  Dante  like  flames 
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of  fire  burnt  a  way  into  the  Unseen  and  the  Holiest. 
The  history  of  Christian  Art  will  illustrate  this 
point. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  Art 
sought  at  a  very  early  period  to  represent  Christ, 
now  by  a  simple  symbol,  again  by  a  more  preten- 
tious attempt  at  portraiture.  Whether  these  earlier 
portraits  of  Christ  did  convey  a  real  likeness  of  that 
Face  in  which  men  saw  "  the  light  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  glory  of  God  "  is  a  matter  of  controversy. 
Sir  WykeBayliss  asserts  that  the  traditional  hkeness 
of  Christ  is  genuine  ;  Dean  Farrar  denies  that  there 
is  any  ground  for  such  a  belief.  But  it  really  does 
not  matter  very  much.  One  thing,  however,  is 
significant  enough — namely,  that  almost  from  the 
beginning  the  artist  put  into  his  picture  what  is 
virtually  a  confession  of  failure  to  include  in  the 
portrait  of  Christ  all  that  he  knew  ought  to  be 
there.  Was  not  the  Aureole  intended  to  symbolize 
that  glory  which  John  beheld  but  which  refused 
to  submit  to  pencil  or  pigment  ? 

But  perhaps  the  most  significant  thing  of  all  in 
the  story  of  Christian  art  is  the  complete  change 
which  came  over  the  conception  of  Christ  in  art 
after  the  lapse  of  the  sterile  millennium.  During 
that  long  period  art  had  simply  reproduced  the 
earher  tradition  ;  but  with  the  great  awakening  of 
modem  enlightenment  in  the  fourteenth  century 
there  came  a  new  race  of  painters  as  fresh  and 
prolific  in  their  ideas  as  their  immediate  predeces- 
sors had  been  stale  and  unproductive. 

Christian  art  made  its  first  faltering  attempts  to 
represent  Christ  in  the  Catacombs,  in  the  second  and 
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third  centuries,  doubtlessly  perpetuating  an  even 
earlier  tradition.  Our  Lord  is  frequently  repre- 
sented as  the  "  Good  Shepherd,"  "  a  beautiful, 
graceful  figure,"  as  Dean  Stanley  says.  This  fact 
is  altogether  suggestive  of  the  freshness  and  bloom 
which  the  early  Christians  discerned  in  the  world 
after  the  coming  of  Christ.  Before  He  came  the 
world  had  become  old  and  grey  and  weary ;  the 
pallor  of  death  was  upon  its  face.  Pan,  great  Pan, 
was  sick  unto  death.  But  the  coming  of  Christ 
rejuvenated  this  old  decadent  world,  a  new  joy 
and  light  entered  into  it,  and  the  exuberance  and 
bound  of  men  newly  regenerate  in  a  world  in  which 
Hope  had  been  raised  from  the  dead,  found  expres- 
sion in  the  fresh,  joyful  young  Shepherd  of  the 
Catacomb  pictures.  All  this,  mark,  in  the  Cata- 
combs where  the  young  Church  lay  in  hiding,  where 
its  martyrs  were  laid  to  rest.  So  strong  was  the 
new  hope  that  Christ  had  awakened  that  the  gloom 
of  the  Catacombs  with  all  their  memorials  of  bitter 
persecution  failed  to  dispel  it.  And  on  those  walls 
it  graved  for  itself  and  its  Cause  a  witness  which 
abides  to  this  day. 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  the  Catacomb  pic- 
tures of  the  Good  Shepherd  which  has  frequently 
been  mentioned,  and  which  we  may  recall  here.  In 
one  of  the  doctrinal  controversies  in  which  the 
Church  was  involved  the  "  fierce  TertuUian  "  had 
asserted :  "  The  sheep  He  saves,  the  goats  He  does 
not  save " ;  and  perhaps  in  conscious  protest 
against  the  African  Father's  severity  the  artists  of 
the  Catacombs  represented  Christ  as  carrying  not 
a  lamb,  but  a  kid. 
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She  sighcil, 
The  infant  Church  !    of  love  she  felt  the  tide 
Stream  on  her  from  her  Lord's  yet  recent  grave. 
And  then  she  smiled ;    and  in  the  Catacombs 
With  eye  suffused,  but  heart  inspired  true 
On  those  walls  subterranean,  where  she  hid 
Her  head,  'mid  ignominy,  death  and  tombs. 
She  her  good  Shepherd's  hasty  image  drew. 
And  on  His  shoulder,  not  a  lamb,  a  kid. 

The  mercy,  the  hope  which  are  in  Christ,  these 
were  the  outstanding  features  of  the  Christian 
experience  of  the  early  centuries.  That  youthful 
joyous  "  Good  Shepherd  "  on  the  Catacomb  walls  is 
no  mean  contribution  to  our  understanding  of 
Christ. 

Look  now  for  a  moment  at  the  other  end  of  that 
middle  period  in  which  art  simply  repeated  and 
added  nothing  to  what  the  first  centuries  had  dis- 
cerned in  Christ.  During  the  early  and  middle 
periods  of  Christian  Art  "  we  look,"  says  Sir  Wyke 
Bayliss,  "in  vain  for  expression  in  the  face  of 
Christ."  It  was  this — expression — which  the  paint- 
ers of  the  great  awakening  added  to  the  portraiture 
of  Christ.  But  does  not  this  imply  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  Christ  ?  The  painter  executes  not  the 
mere  likeness  of  a  man — *'  mera  can  do  that— 
but 

So  paints  him  that  his  face. 
The  shape,  the  colour  of  a  mind  and  life 
Lives  for  liis  children,  ever  at  its  best. 

In  some  respects  the  Renascence  painters  follow 
tradition,  but  in  their  own  distinctive  contribution  to 
the  portraiture  of  Christ  it  was  this  further  thing 
indicated  by  Tennyson  that  they  accomphshed. 


Id 
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The  awakening  began  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  it  gave  us  Dante,  Petrarch  and  Langland  in 
literature,  as  it  began  a  new  era  in  Christian  art. 
Giotto  and  Cimabue,  first  of  all,  then  Fra  Angelico 
in  Italy  and  Van  Eyck  in  Holland  took  up  the  tale, 
until  we  arrive  at  the  age  of  Michael  Angelo,  Titian, 
Raphael,  Correggio  and  Da  Vinci.     "From  this 
quintet,"  says  one  who  ought  to  know,   "  have 
come  the  finest  interpretations  of  the  face  of  Christ 
the  world  has  ever  seen."    And  what  wonder  ? 
The  spirit  in  which  these  men  approached    their 
work  is  well  illustrated  in  a  story  told  of  Da  Vinci. 
A  friena  who  came  to  see  his  great  picture — "  The 
Last  Supper,"  while  it  was  yet  in  the  artist's  posses- 
sion, remarked  first  of  all  the  brilliance  of  the  silver 
cup  upon  the  table.    Da  Vinci  took  his  brush  and 
painted  the  cup  out — he  would  have  nothing  in  his 
picture  which  drew  attention  from  Christ.    The 
picture  itself  has  almost  perished,  and  we  owe  our 
knowledge  of  it  to  a  finished  study  which  the  artist 
had  made  and  which  is  still  extant.    In  that  study 
we  read  clearly  that  sad  tender  grace  which  Da 
Vinci  had  discerned  in  the  "  face  of  Jesus  Christ." 
And  as  Da  Vinci  has  given  us  a  presentment  of  the 
tender,  graciou. ,  comforting  Christ,  so  Michael  Angelo 
has  shown  us  Christ's  hatred  of  the  sin  which  per- 
sists in  spite  of  His  grace,  in  his  "Dies  Irae.'* 
Raphael  in  his  picture  of  the  Transfiguration  leads  us 
into  the  secret  places  of  Christ's  power — His  intense 
communion  with  God.    Titian  has  shown  us  in  his 
picture,  "The   Tribute  Money,"   that  completely 
balanced,  strong  character,  the  perfect  reserve  of 
which  only  revealed  its  perfect  strength,  and  which 
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is  only  explicable  on  the  ground  of  that  rapt  com- 
munion with  God  which  Raphael  has  pourtrayed. 
Correggio's  "  Ecce  Homo  "  is  a  fine  representation  of 
the  suffering  Saviour.  All  these  have  their  own 
unmistakable  contribution  to  make  to  our  under- 
standing of  Christ ;  they  tell  us  of  the  grace  and 
the  gentleness,  the  blazing  purity  and  holiness,  the 
quiet  strength  and  suffering  of  Him  who  "bought  us 
with  a  price." 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  follow  the  subsequent 
course  of  Christian  art.  Velasquez  in  his  picture 
of  the  Crucifixion  gives  us  the  mere?*  glimpse  of 
the  Saviour's  face,  leaving  us  to  read  mto  it  what 
unutterable  depths  of  sorrowing  love  we  may. 
Rembrandt's  picture  of  Christ  blessing  little  children 
is  in  the  true  succession  of  the  larger  conception  of 
Christ.  In  our  own  day  Bume  Jones  and  Holman 
Hunt  iiave  given  no  unworthy  expression  to  their 
sense  of  the  significance  of  Christ.  The  well-known 
picture  of  the  latter,  "  The  Light  of  the  World," 
stands  out  as  perhaps  the  most  eloquent  Gospel 
appeal  ever  suffered.  You  .ave  the  whole  Gospel  in 
the  attitude  and  gesture  of  the  knocking,  waiting 

Christ. 

And  yet,  "what  painter  ever  yet  produced  a 
wholly  satisfactory  face  of  Christ  ?  "  »  When  Leon 
Bonnat,  the  modern  French  realist,  took  a  dead 
body  from  the  Morgue  and  hung  it  up  on  a  cross, 
and  having  painted  it,  labelled  the  picture,  "  The 
Crucifixion,"  we  do  not  wonder  that  he  failed  to 
produce  even  a  remotely  satisfactory  portrait  of 
Christ.    Even  those  whose  imagination  has  been 

>  J.  C.  Van  Dyke,  Th$  Meaning  of  Pictures,  p.  28. 
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illumined  by  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  whose 
hearts  have  been  attuned  to  His,  leave  out  the  one 
thing  which  most  of  all  struck  those  who  saw  it  in 
the  face  of  our  Lord.  After  all  they  have  but  painted 
the  man  Christ  Jesus,  and  we  are  glad  and  grateful 
that  they  have  helped  us  to  form  a  conception 
of  that  strong,  gentle,  gracious,  humanity.  Their 
failure  to  do  more  was  not  their  fault.  "The 
Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us  and  we 
beheld  His  glory,  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the 
Father."  That  same  glory  still  meets  the  eye  of  faith 
when  it  is  turned  to  Christ, but  it  is  supremely  some- 
thing which  no  art  can  set  down  upon  a  canvas. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  violence  has  been  done 
to  the  character  of  our  Lord  by  interpreting  it  so 
completely  in  the  Ught  of  Old  Testament  prophecy. 
The  identification  of  Christ  with  the  suffering  ser- 
vant of  God,  the  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  has 
caused  wholly  inordinate  interest  to  attach  to  the 
darker  and  more  tragic  aspects  of  His  history.  The 
result  is  that  "  with  but  few  exceptions  the  Christ  of 
the  Masters  is  the  Man  of  Sorrows  whom  it  pleased 
the  Lord  to  bruise,  and  who  is  stricken  for  the 
transgressions  of  His  people."  ^  The  joyous  young 
Shepherd  of  the  Catacomb  pictures  is— so  it  is 
averred— a  more  faithful  presentment  of  the  char- 
acter of  our  Lord  than  the  great  masterpieces  of  the 
Rer-scence.  Renan,  for  instance,  accounts  for 
Chiiot  by  saying  that  he  was  "  entranced  by  the 
vision  of  the  Divine  life,  and  gave  himself  with 
delight  to  its  expression."  Mr.  Zangwill  speaks  of 
Him  as  "  not  the  tortured  God  but  the  joyous  com- 
1  Peabody,  Christ  and  Christian  Character,  p.  46. 
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rade      .  .  the  lover  of  warm  life  and  warm  sun- 
light and  all  that  is  simple  and  fresh  and  pure  and 
beautiful."    And  in  consequence  we  have  a  protest 
against  the  ordinary  conception  of  the  Christian 
character  as  based  upon  a  self-renunciation  and  a 
scorn  of  the  world  which  seem  foreign  to  the  dis- 
position of  One  who,  in  the  words  of  a  modem  Chris- 
tian preacher,  was  the  "  incarnation  of  the  spirit 
of  ioy."    This  protest,  however,  is  based  upon  a 
quite  complete  misconception  of  the  real  nature  of 
the  bases  of  the  Christian  character  and  of  the  nature 
of  the  reaction  of  Christ  upon  the  soul.    So  far  from 
blinding  the  human  eye  to  beauty  and  shutting  out  the 
ioy  of  life,  Jesus  Christ  it  is  who  awakens  the  sense 
of  true  beauty  and  the  permanent  feeling  of  joy  in 
life      "  When  a  man  begins  to  appreciate  scenery," 
wrote  a  missionary  in  Africa  recently,  "  it  shows  that 
our  efforts  are  beginning  to  take  effect."*    It  is  a 
fact  not  a  little  significant  that  the  first  real  land- 
scape paintings  belong  to  the  same  period  as  the 
great  masterpieces  which  depict  the  Man  of  Sorrows. 
Indeed  the  very  first  landscape,  executed  on  the 
altar  at  Ghent ,  was  completed  in  1432  by  the  brothers 
Van  Eyck.one  of  whom,  already  named,  gave  us 
the  deep  strong  painting  of  the  "  King  of  Kings  " 
which   constitutes   one   of     the   triumphs   of   the 
Renascence  spirit.    What  does  this  imply  ?    Does 
it  not  mean  that  with  the  growing  sense  of  the 
redeeming  love  of  Christ,  there  came  a  new  sense 
of  the  beauty  of  the  world  in  which  He  had  de- 
lighted '    Have  we  not  here  practically  a  com- 
mentary upon  that  deep  word-"  By  His  stripes 
»  The  East  and  the  West,  vol.  iv.  p.  82. 
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we  are  healed "  ?  "  Mediaeval  art,"  says  Sir 
Wyke  Bayliss,  "in  its  first  splendour  was  art  trans- 
figured by  contact  with  the  divine  character  and 
person  of  Christ."  It  was  not  until  the  sixth  cen- 
tury that  Christian  art  ventured  upon  an  attempt 
to  paint  the  Crucifixion,  but  that  was  in  the  gloomy 
millennium,  and  it  came  to  nothing.  With  the 
Renascence  came  a  fuller  and  deeper  appreciation 
of  the  significance  of  the  Saviour  who  came  to  lay 
down  His  life  a  ransom,  and  by  that  act  to  give  men 
"  Hfe  more  abundant."  The  healing  power  of  the 
"  stripes  "  came  home  to  men's  hearts  with  larger 
meaning,  and  out  of  that  new  abundance  of  life 
came  a  revitalized  art  and  then  a  revitalized  religion. 
The  great  discovery  of  that  period,  surely,  was  the 
deep  truth  that  without  a  suffering  Saviour  there 
could  be  no  profound  or  permanent  joy  in  life. 
"  By  His  stripes  we  are  healed,"  and  His  joy  in  life  has 
become  ours  through  His  sorrow.  The  Man  of 
Sorrows  is  the  real  author  of  true  joy.  Is  not  this 
simply  another  way  of  saying  that  at  the  Renas- 
cence "  Greece  came  up  from  the  dead  with  the 
New  Testament  in  its  hands  "  ? 

"  The  one  central  figure  that  in  the  splendour  of 
His  divine  beauty  consecrated  art  for  ever  "  was 
that  of  our  Lord,  and  elsewhere  He  has  done  no  less. 
He  is  the  supreme  figure  of  Dante's  Divine  Comedy, 
the  very  ground  of  Milton's  scheme  of  things.  Bun- 
yan  gives  Him  a  similar  place  ;  and  every  man  who 
has  followed  Him  acclaims  their  verdict.  To  these 
masters  of  literature  Jesus  Christ  is  pre-eminently 
the  Saviour  of  sinners,  and  since  they  regard  sin 
as  the  most  prodigious  fact  of  human  life,  they  must 
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necessarily    give     Him    the    pre-eminence.    The 
greatest  figure  in  a  world  vvliich  stands  first  of  all 
in  need  of  redemption  is  He  who  came  to  redeem 
it  and  gave  His  life  a  hostage  for  its  redemption. 
But  whatsoever  hopes  men's  hearts  have  been  set  on, 
for  the    health  of  their   kind,  they  have   sought 
their  chief  inspiration  in  Jesus  Christ.    Is  it  Social 
Reform  ?    Then  they  turn  to  Christ.    When  Dr. 
Abbott  yearns  that  the  working  men  of  England 
should  say—"  We  used  to  think  that  Christ  was  a 
fiction  of  the  priests  .  .  .  but  now  we  find  that  He 
was  a  man,  after  all,  Hke  us,  a  poor  working  man 
who  had  a  heart  for  the  poor  .  .  .  now  we  under- 
stand this,  we  say,  though  we  do  not  understand 
it  all  or  anything  Hke  it.  He  is  the  Man  for  us," 
he  was  only  expressing  what  of  necessity  men  must 
feel  when  they  do  honestly  face  Christ.   Dr.  Peabody 
quotes  in  his  volume,  Jesus  Christ  and  iht  Social 
Problem,  a  number  of  statements  made  by  German 
working  men  of  their  thought  of  Christ.    "Christ 
was  a  true  friend  of  the  working  people,"  says  one 
of  them  (and  this  instance  must  suffice),  "  not  in  His 
words  alone  but  in  His  deeds."    And  this  is  no 
modem  discovery,  this  sense  of  the   social  signifi- 
cance of  Christ.    When  Wycliffe's  "  poor  priests  " 
were  impregnating  the  peasantry  of  England  with 
those  social  ideas  which  led  up  to  the   Peasants* 
Revolt,  when  John  Ball,  the  mad  priest  of  Kent, 
led  his  followers  in  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
social  system  of  the  time,  an  English  poet,  William 
Langland,  gave  expression  in  verse  to  the  opirit 
which  inspired  these  movements — 
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For  our  joy  and  our  health,  Jesus  Christ  of  Heaven 
In  poor  man's  apparel  pursueth  us  ever — 

***** 
For  all  we  are  Christ's  creatures,  and  of  His  coffers  rich. 
And  brethren  of  one  blood,  as  well  beggars  as  earls. 

In  circumstances  widely  different,  fighting  the 
cause  of  Italian  unity,  Mazzini  turned  also  for 
inspiration  to  the  same  source,  that  Christ  "  who 
bent  over  the  corpse  of  a  dead  world  and  whispered 
a  word  of  faith  .  .  .  whose  victory  began  on  the 
Cross  and  still  endures."  Wherever  men  have 
yearned  for  the  uplifting  of  man,  they  have  sought 
first  to  hear  the  voic  of  Christ.  To-day  more  than 
ever  we  are  turning  uack  to  the  Man  of  Nazareth  for 
light  and  guidance  in  the  way  we  shall  go  to  estab- 
Hsh  in  the  world  of  man  that  order  in  which  "  a  king 
shall  reign  in  righteousness  and  princes  shall  rule 
in  judgment,"  out  of  which  social  oppression  and 
injustice  shall  be  utterly  banished  by  "  the  larger 
heart,  the  kindlier  hand." 

So  through  the  ages  Christ  has  passed,  bringing 
the  mind  and  will  and  heart  of  men  into  subjection. 
In  the  mass  of  men  He  has  perhaps  awakened  no 
quick  individual  consciousness  of  His  passing  by. 
"  The  God  of  this  world  hath  blinded  the  minds  of 
the  unbelieving,"  but  there  Lave  been  those  in 
whose  hearts  "  God  hath  shined  to  give  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  His  glory  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ." 
This  light  has  affected  the  whole  race ;  even  the 
unbelieving,  who  know  not  whence  it  comes,  re- 
joice in  it.  God  elevates  the  race  by  making  giants 
of  great  hfting  capacity,  and  He  makes  such  giants 
by  bringing  men  to  the  Christ  who  Himself  was 
"  lifted  up."    Whensoever  He  has  revealed  Christ 
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to  men  there  has  been  a  surrender  of  mind,  heart, 
and  will  to  Him.  His  perfect  kingliness  commands 
obedience.  A  company  of  English  hterary  men 
including  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  Leigh; Hunt  and  others,  fell 
to  discussing  persons  they  would  like  to  have  seen, 
and  after  naming  every  possible  name  in  the  gallery 
of  literary,  historical  or  artistic  distinction,  Charles 
Lamb  said  to  the  company—"  There  is  only  one 
other  person  I  can  ever  think  of  after  this  ...  If 
Shakespeare  was  to  come  into  this  room  we  should 
all  rise  up  to  meet  him ;  but  if  that  person  was  to 
come  into  it,  we  should  all  fall  down  and  try  to  kiss 
the  hem  of  His  garment."  And  that  is  the  impres- 
sion He  has  always  made  upon  those  whose  hearts 
and  minds  have  been  open  to  the  Vision. 

There  are  few  writers  of  any  great  account  in 
the  Christian  era  in  whose  works  we  fail  to  find 
material  for  some  kind  of  estimate  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Oddly  ^enough  one  of  these  exceptions  is  Shake- 
speare. It  is  a  moot  point  whether  Shakespeare 
was  a  Catholic  or  a  Protestant— a  case  can  be 
made  out  for  both  views— but  in  either  case  his 
silence  on  this  matter  requires  explanation.  Dean 
Stubbs  inclines  to  think  that  it  was  because  "  the 
or  '  theology  of  Puritan  England  does  appear 
to  based  u,  -  n  a  Christianity  from  which  the 
Personality  of  Christ  Himself  seems  to  have  almost 
vanished."  »  Quite  apart  from  the  questionable 
justice  of  this  account  of  early  English  Protestant- 
ism, the  reason  here  urged  does  not  seem  adequate. 
The  bitterness  of  theological  controversy  was  cer- 
tainly not  an  atmosphere  in  which  Christ  could  be 

»  The  Christ  of  ^English  Poetry,  p.   131. 
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dearly  seen,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  severe  aspect 
of  the  young  Puritanism  of  the  period  repelled  the 
playwright.  Yet  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
whole  explanation  of  Shakespeare's  silence.  Can 
it  not  be,  in  part  at  least,  due  to  the  fact  that  play- 
acting was  then  in  such  hands  that  the  name  of 
Christ  could  scarcely  have  been  introduced  with- 
out irreverence  ?  The  silence  of  the  poet  under 
such  circumstances  is  almost  the  most  eloquent 
witness  he  could  have  offered  to  Christ.  In  any 
case  we  know  it  was  neither  ignorance  nor  neglect* 
of  the  significance  of  Christ  that  caused  his  silence. 
When  he  makes  Portia  say  that 

Earthly  power  shows  Ukest  God's 
When  mercy  seasons  justice, 

he  expresses  what  we  recognize  to  be  the  central 
truth  of  the  Atonement.  And  stronger  than 
any  evidence  that  isolated  passages  can  give  is 
the  uniform  witness  of  the  poet  to  the  true  spirit 
of  Christian  morality.  His  insistence  upon  "  the 
divinity  of  forgiveness,  of  perpetual  mercy,  of  con- 
stant patience,  of  everlasting  gentleness,  the  stain- 
less purity  of  thought  and  motive,  the  clear-sighted 
perception  of  a  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil,  the 
unfailing  sense  of  the  equal  providence  of  justice, 
the  royalty  of  witness  to  sovereign  truth "  * — 
all  this  proves  Shakespeare  possessed  of  the 
Christian  moral  ideal;  and  his  witness  to  Christ, 
though  more  indirect,  is  nevertheless  not  less  clear 
or  powerful  than  others  who  have  given  us  definite 
presentments  of  their  view  of  Christ.    And  in  this 

»  Stubbs,  The  Christ  of  English  Poetry,  p.  126. 
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way  Shakespeare  also  takes  account  of  Jesus  Christ 
with  the  other  great  minds  of  Christendom.     The 
challenge  indeed  is  inevitable.     "  Whom  do  ye  say 
that  I  am  ?  "     Few  they  be  that  succeed  in  evading 
it.     There  was  a  man  of  great  ability  who  loomed 
large  in  the  literary  life  of  this  country  some  years 
ago,  who  had  society  at  his  feet,  commanded  a  large 
following,  and  might  have  established  a  tradition 
in  literature  had  not   a  nameless  sin  overthrown 
him.    He  was  sent  to  expiate  the  crime  against  his 
country's  laws  in  prison,  and  there  he  had  time  to 
think.    And  as  he  thought,  in  due  time  his  mind  lit 
on  Christ ;  and  one  of  the  most  tragic  things  in  litera- 
ture is  the  attempt  which  this  man  made  to  esti- 
mate   Christ.     Wholly   indequate    and    superficial 
this  estimate  was,  but  such  as  it  was  he  had  to  make 
it.     Once  more,  "  when  the  doors  were  shut,  Jesus 
came   and  stood   in  the   midst."    This  man   saw 
nothing  of  the  "  hght  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory 
of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ."     But  the  whole 
incident  serves  as  a  witness  to  the  utter  inevita- 
bility of  Jesus  Christ.     He  is  the  One  Person  in 
history  of  whom  every  man  in  the  woild  must  take 
account. 

When  Jesus  Christ  asked  His  disciples  long  ago— 
"  Whom  do  men  say  that  I,  the  Son  of  Man,  am  ?  " 
the  variety  of  the  answers  He  received  showed  how 
men  already  recognized  His  uniqueness.  And  the 
key  to  this  uniqueness  is  surely  to  be  found  in  that 
double  description  of  Him  which  we  find  in"  the 
record  of  this  incident—*'  Son  of  Man,"  "  Son  of 
God."  He  combines  in  Himself  the  moral  nature 
of  the  Most  High  with  all  that  is  best  and  noblest 
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and  completest  in  our  humanity.  So  men  in  their 
needs  and  aspirations  have  spontaneously  turned 
to  Him,  for  in  Him 

Mercy  has  a  human  heart, 
Pity  a  human  face. 
And  love  the  human  form  divine. 
And  peace  a  human  dress. 

Then  every  man  in  every  clime 

Who  prays  in  his  distress 

Prays  to  the  human  form  divine,  V 

Love,  Mercy,  Pity,  Peace. 
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Phil.  it.  8,  9 :  "  He  humbled  Himself,  becoming  obedient 
even  unto  death,  yea,  the  death  of  the  Cross.  Wherefore 
also  God  highly  exalted  Him." 


at 
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II 

Dante  * 

No  quarrel  is  at  all  conceivable  with  the  state- 
ment that  Dante  is  one  of  the  world's  three 
greatest  poets.  Dante,  however,  stands  alone  in  this, 
that  he  wrote  his  great  poem  with  a  definite  moral 
and  spiritual  purpose,  while  the  ethical  teaching  of 
his  only  peers,  Homer  and  Shakespeare,  is  a  by- 
product rather  than  the  chief  end  of  their  work. 

To  say  that  the  Divine  Comedy  was  written  with 
a  definite  moral  and  spiritual  purpose  is,  however, 
to  make  a  broad  statement  v/iiich  covers  a 
multitude  of  elements,  each  of  which  has  to 
be  disentangled  from  the  central  mass  and  pro- 
perly appreciated  before  anything  of  the  huge  and 
many-sided  significance  of  the  poem  can  even  be 
remotely  apprehended.  Dante  himself  had  vowed 
th^t  he  would,  when  he  could  discourse  worthily 
concerning  Beatrice  (which  skill  he  laboured  all  he 
could  to  attain),  write  "  concerning  her  what  hath 
not  before  been  written  of  any  woman."  ^  In  the 
Divine   Comedy   he    amply    discharged  his    vow. 

»  The  quotations  n.  verse  are  from  Carey's  translation  ; 
those  in  prose  from  tne  translations  in  the  Temple  Classtcs. 

«  Vita  Nuova  (Dante  and  His  Circle,  p.  95)- 

as 
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Beu.rice  it  is  who  befriends  him  in  his  strange  journey 
through  the  Unseen,  and  though  in  his  scheme  she  is 
the  personification  of  Divine  Philosophy,  she  never 
ceases  to  be  that  Beatrice  Portinari  of  Florence 
in  whom  the  flaming  love  of  the  poet  discovered 
everything  that  was  pure  and  honest  and  lovely  and 
of  good  report.  So]  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  Divine 
Comedy  is  the  most  pure  and  exalted  memorial  of  a 
human  love  in  all  literature. 

There  is,  however,  another  most  import.int  element 
in  the  Divine  Comedy.  It  was  intended  to  serve 
a  contemporary  political  end.  Italy,  as  Dante  saw 
it,  was  in  a  state  of  unspeakable  confusion.  The 
Guelfs  and  GhibeUines  were  involved  in  a  bitter 
and  unirasiiig  enmity,  and  the  political  principle 
which  was  at  issue  between  them  was  complicated 
beyond  measure  by  a  great  mass  of  treason  and 
corruption,  feud  and  hate.  Not  only  was  this 
internal  trouble  devastating  his  country,  but  Dante 
saw  with  great  misgiving  how  French  princes  were 
watching  their  opportunity  to  serve  their  own  ends 
at  the  expsnse  of  Italy.  The  Church,  moreover, 
was  corrupt ;  it  had  allowed  its  spiritual  significance 
to  be  overlaid  by  papal  greed  of  temporal  power. 
The  popes  were  "la5nng  waste  the  vineyard  for 
which  Peter  and  Paul  died."  They  were  using  their 
spiritual  prerogatives  for  material  ends.  "The 
sword  is  joined  to  the  crook."  But  Dante, 
by  the  love  he  bare  Italy  and  the  Church,  rose 
above  this  welter  of  intrigue  and  corruption,  and, 
though  himself  a  Guelf,  understood  that  there  was 
no  hope  for  Italy  except  in  a  "  firm  hand  which 
would  repress    the  turbulent  factions  which  rent 
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her  bosom."  *  Out  of  this  grew  the  poet's  hope  of 
a  political  Messiah — a  hope  which  survived  many  a 
bitter  disappointment.  And  Dante  did  not  cease 
to  preach  in  season  and  out  of  season  the  gospel  of 
a  spiritual  Church  unfettered  by  temporal  entangle- 
ments, and  of  an  united  Italy  freed  from  feud 
within  and  interference  from  without.  Of  this 
gospel  the  Divine  Comedy  was  the  supreme  expres- 
sion. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  out  in  more 
detail  these  various  elements  in  the  significance 
of  the  Divine  Comedy ;  but  our  present  purpose 
confines  us  to  what  may  be  apparently  a  narrower 
investigation,  though  it  need  not  surprise  us  if  our 
quest  leads  us  to  the  very  central  thought  of  the 
poem.  Dante  was  bom  in  1265,  and  he  is  by  far  the 
greatest  figure  we  see  at  the  ruddy  dawn  of  the 
human  mind's  awakening  after  the  torpor  of  the 
sterile  millennium.  His  education  seems  to  have 
given  him  a  clearness  and  breadth  of  vision  beyond 
his  fellows.  Walter  Bagehot  says  of  Milton  that 
he  had  "  an  ascetic  nature  in  a  sheath*of  beauty," 
and  this  is  almost  a  true  account  of  Dante.  Aus- 
terity and  a  keen,  warm  sense  of  beauty  were  wedded 
in  his  nature  with  a  perfect  congruity.  His  pure 
love  for  Beatrice  made  his  moral  feeling  a  burning 
passion  ;  and  his  strong  religious  sense  transfigured 
his  whole  being,  making  him  such  a  prophet  as  the 
world  had  not  known  since  John  the  Baptist  and 
Paul  the  Apostle.  In  that  wilderness  of  feud  and 
faction  and  intrigue  he  lifted  his  voice  not  uncer- 
tainly and  without  ceasing,  plunging  into  the  polif' 

^  Wicksteed,  Dante,  p.  16. 
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cal  vortex  in  which  he  saw  Italy  and  Florence  involved, 
in  the  hope  that  he  might  bring  something  of  order 
out  of  the  confusion.  But  the  enemy  prevailed, 
and  in  1300  Dante  was  banished  from  his  own  fair 
city  of  Florence.  In  the  nineteen  years  which 
elapsed  before  his  death  he  composed  the  Divine 
Comedy. 

Three  great  Christian  scriptures  were  written 
during  enforced  seclusion — and  they  all  are 
records  of  visions.  From  lonely  Patmos  came  the 
Apocalypse,  from  Bedford  Jail  came  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  and  Dante  produced  in  exile  the  Divine 
Comedy.  The  poem  is  in  three  parts,  the  visions 
of  Hell,  Purgatory  and  Paradise.  Through  Hell  and 
Purgatory  the  poet  is  guided  by  Virgil,  the  personi- 
fication of  Human  Philosophy,  the  emissary  of 
Beatrice,  who  herself  personifying  Divine  Philo- 
sophy leads  him  through  the  ascending  cycles  of 
Paradise.  The  poem  is  an  account  of  what  the 
poet  saw  on  this  strange  journey.  Interpolated 
here  and  there  are  philosophical  and  theological 
discussions,  which  are  inserted  with  such  consum- 
mate artistry,  that  they  never  seem  to  be  irrelevant 
or  incongruous.  Contemporary  allusions,  which 
might  conceivably  have  been  inapposite  in  an 
imaginative  work  of  this  character,  nevertheless 
take  their  place  without  effort.  So  complete  was 
Dante's  vision  of  past  and  present  and  future,  so 
deeply  was  he  sensible  of  the  intimate  relations  of 
the  material  and  spiritual  worlds,  so  vast  yet  so 
exact  was  his  survey  of  the  sweep  of  the  moral  order, 
so  profound  his  insight  into  human  history  and  his 
reading  of  human  life,  that  he  was  able  to  weld  into 
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one  perfect  organic  whole  all  the  far^s  of  his 
knowledge  and  experience,  the  conclusions  of  his 
philosophy  and  his  theology.  So  true  was  his  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things,  so  keen  was  his  penetration 
through  the  form  to  the  abiding  reahty,  that  his 
poem  has  never  lost  its  bloom  and  the  freshness  of 
its  youth.  It  still  remains,  in  spite  of  much  that 
was  purely  local  and  temporary  in  its  content,  a 
human    document    of    universal    and    irresistible 

significance. 

Now  we    shall  not  understand  Dante's  way  of 
looking  at  things  unless  we  remember  at  what  point 
of  time  he  appeared.    He  is,  as  I  have  already  said, 
the  outstanding  figure  in  a  period  of  transition— a 
period  heralding  another,  the  importance  of  which 
is  second  only  to  that  of  the  Advent  of  Christ.     He 
may  be  rightly  regarded,  in  the  words  of  one  of  his 
most  illuminating  commentators,  as  "  the  great  morn- 
ing star  of  modem  enhghtenment."  But  Dante,  like 
all  other  persons  who  have  stood  in  similar  places, 
was  in  a  very  real  sense  a  product  of  the  past  as  well 
as  a  herald  of  the  future.      During   that    dreary 
period  which  had  lasted  for  nearly  a  thousand  years 
before  Dante's  time,  there  had  been  flowing  a  stream 
of  true  piety.    This  piety  naturally  took  its  peculiar 
hue  from  the  Cathohc  idea,  which  had  grown  so 
amply  during  that  period.     It  had,   however,  no 
affinity  with  the  passion  then  prevalent  at  Rome  to 
possess  authority  of  a  temporal  character.    When 
Rome  had  been  sacked  by  the  Huns  and  the  Goths 
and  the  Empire  broke  up,  what  was  of  value  in  its 
spirit  and  its  institutions  was  preserved  by  the 
Church.     But  sadly  for  the  Church  itself  it  chose 
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also  to  adopt  certain  of  the  political  ideals  of  the 
Empire,  and  the  greed  of  temporal  power  grew 
with  the  passing  of  time.  But  there  were  still  those 
who  looked  suspiciously  upon  this  development, 
regarded  it  as  an  evil  and  an  alien  thing  ;  and  it  is 
to  this  succession  that  Dante  belonged.  The  empire 
of  the  Church  was  in  his  view  wholly  spiritual  because 
it  was  laid  on  a  spiritual  basis.  To  use  its  power  to 
gain  temporal  authority  was  to  prostitute  it,  to 
render  to  Caesar  what  was  God's.  Caesar  had  his 
own  place  and  business,  but  it  was  not  the  Church. 
The  Church  had  no  more  right  to  adopt  Caesar's 
ideals  than  Caesar  had  to  meddle  with  the  Church. 
Rome,  he  says, 

Was  wont  to  boast  two  suns,  whose  several  beams 
Cast  light  on  either  way,  the  world's  and  God's, 
One  since  hath  quenched  the  other  ;    and  the  sword 
Is  grafted  on  the  crook  ;    and  so  conjoined 
Each  must  perforce  decline  to  worse.  ^ 

Dante  represents  the  true  Catholic  spirit,  not  that 
hybrid  thing  with  which  we  are  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted, and  which  still  schemes  and  intrigues  to 
secure  temporal  power.  Because  this  particular 
aspect  of  Romanism  is  upt  to  force  itself  most 
intimately  upon  our  observation  we  tend  to  do  rather 
less  than  justice  to  the  truth  of  the  pure  Catholic  idea. 
Dante  was  too  early  in  point  of  time  to  see  that  the 
supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had  no  ground 
in  Scripture  or  reason,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  history  ; 
and  the  Papacy  was  therefore  an  inherent  part  of 
his  Catholicism.  Apart  from  that,  however,  there 
is  little  in  Dante's  view  of  the  Church's  form  or  its 
^  Purg.  xvi.  109-15. 
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external  relationships  which  a  modern  Free  Church- 
man need  quarrel  with.  The  most  extreme  Volun- 
tary of  our  day  insists  no  more  emphatically  than 
Dante  did  upon  the  distinctive  and  separate  func- 
tions of  Church  and  State.  "  It  appeared  to  him 
as  monstrous  for  the  Pope  to  seek  political  influ- 
ence and  to  use  his  spiritual  powers  for  political 
ends  as  he  would  have  judged  it  for  the  Emperor  to 
exercise  spiritual  tyranny  over  the  faith  of  Chris- 
tians." 1 

Froude  in  one  of  his  essays  ^  has  stated  the  Cath- 
olic vii  '  +he  Church  with  not  a  little  insight.  "  At 
last,  i  .'.  Christ)  passed  away  to  heaven  ;  but 

while  in  heaven,  He  was  still  on  earth.  His  body 
became  the  body  of  His  Church,  not  in  metaphor 
but  in  fact— His  very  material  body  in  which  and 
by  which  the  faithful  would  be  saved.  His  flesh 
and  blood  were  thenceforward  to  be  their  food.  .  .  . 
As  they  fed  on  it,  it  would  grow  into  them  and  it 
would  become  their  own  real  body."  At  a  time 
when  the  traditional  conception  of  matter  seems  to 
be  in  the  melting-pot,  it  might  be  perilous  to  insist 
overmuch  upon  the  essential  distinction  between 
spiritual  and  material.  Yet  the  distinction  must 
hold  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  spiritual  life  of  man 
as  contrasted  with  what  is  purely  physical  in  human 
life.  Much  of  what  is  characteristic  of  Catholicism, 
such  as  that  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  which  is 
implied  in  Froude's  words,  arises  out  of  a  strange 
confusion  of  the  material  and  the  spiritual.    Yet 

»  Wicksteed,  Dante,  p.  17. 

2  " The  Philosophy  of  Christianity"   (p.  191   of  Essays 
in  Literature  and  History — Everyman's  Library). 
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if  we  make  the  necessary  allowance  for  this  con- 
fusion, the  view  is  substantially  true.  It  is  indeed 
not  a  little  necessary  that  we  should  for  our  saving 
health  re-emphasize  this  Catholic  doctrine  to-day 
in  its  purely  spiritual  aspects. 

All  one  body  we, 

and  that  is  the  body  of  Christ.  This  is  true  Catho- 
licism, and  the  negation  of  modern  Romanism  and 
its  Anglican  counterpart.  And  this  was  the  Catho- 
licism of  Dante. 

But  the  Church  was  to  the  poet  something  more 
than  a  corporation  of  which  he  could  give  a  theo- 
logical account.     It  was  a  "  lovely  flower," 

the  fair  bride  who  with  the  lance  and  nails 
Was  won.' 

His  heart  went  out  to  it  with  a  passionate  intensity. 
In  it  were  involved  the  hopes  of  a  race  ;  through  it 
the  great  increasing  purpose  was  destined  to  be 
accomplished.  When  he  saw  it  prostituted  to 
meaner  ends,  his  soul  was  aflame.  At  a  time  when 
the  superficiality  and  the  trifling  of  its  ministers 
were  obscuring  its  supreme  offices,  he  cried — 

Christ  said  not  to  His  first  conventicle 

Go  forth  and  preach  impostures  to  the  world, 

But  gave  them  truth  to  build  on,  and  the  sound 

Was  mighty  on  their  lips  ;    nor  needed  they. 

Beside  the  Gospel,  other  spear  or  shield 

To  aid  them  in  their  warfare  for  the  faith." 

The  business  of  the  Church,  according  to  Dante, 

*  Par.  xxxii.  126. 
'  Ibid.  xxix.  109-14. 
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was  the  awakening  of  faith  by  the  proclamation  of 
the  Gospel. 

Christ's  promise  to  be  with  His  own  to  the  end  of 
the  world  was  construed  by  mediaeval  Catholicism 
to  mean  that  His  presence  was  implied  in  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Church,  His  body.  The  gift  of  Pentecost 
made  the  Church  the  representative  and  the  agent, 
and  its  head  the  Vicar,  of  Christ  on  earth.  His  per- 
sonal presence  as  an  actual  and  appreciable  factor 
in  the  Church  and  in  the  world  was  not  a  prominent 
element  in  the  Catholic  view.  It  was  natural,  there- 
fore, that  Dante  should  place  his  vision  of  Christ  in 
the  third  part  of  his  poem,  his  ascent  through  Para- 
dise, and  there  he  sees  Him  as  the  central  glory  of 
the  army  of  the  redeemed.  For  above  all  others 
the  ruling  idea  in  Dante's  conception  of  Christ  is  His 
character  as  Redeemer.  He  thinks  of  Him  as 
"  Christ,  Son  of  the  supreme  God  and  Son  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  very  man,  who  was  slain  by  us  to  bring 
us  Hfe,  who  was  the  hght  which  enlightens  us  in  the 
darkness."  *  And  this  emphasis  upon  the  redeeming 
quahty  of  the  death  of  Christ  is  a  constant  element 
in  Dante's  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  Incarnation, 
It  was  to  this  end  that  He  became  incarnate — "  the 
Son  of  God  willed  to  load  Himself  with  our  pain."  2 
He  fully  accomplished  His  purpose.  He  appeared 
in  Hell,  preaching  to  the  spirits  in  prison — 


a  puissant  one  .  .  . 
.  .  .  with  victorious  trophy  crowned.' 

And  the  victory  was  won  on  the  "  tree  "  whither 
»  Convito,  vi.        *  Par.  xxxii.  14.     •  Inf.  iv.  49. 
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Christ  was  led 
To  call  on  Eli,  joyful,  when  He  paid 
Our  ransom  from  his  vein.* 

The  memory  of  our  Lord's  death  remains  on  earth 
as  the  great  motive  of  love  to  God, « while  in  Paradise 
it  has  given  Him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name. 
Dante  sees  the  hosts  of  Christ's  triumph — 

In  bright  preeminence  so  saw  I  there 
O'er  million  lamps  a  sun,  from  whom  all  drew 
Their  radiance,  as  from  ours  the  starry  train 
And  through  the  living  light,  so  lustrous  glowed 
The  substance  that  my  ken  endured  it  not.' 

And  in  another  place, 

In  fashion  as  a  snow-white  rose  lay  then 
Before  my  view  the  saintly  multitude. 
Which  in  His  own  blood  Christ  espoused.* 

"  The  white  rose  of  the  Divina  Commedia  is  the 
great  company  of  the  redeemed,  the  petals  are 
individual  believers.  And  as  a  rose,  even  a  white 
rose,  deepens  in  colour  towards  the  heart  of  it,  so  the 
wide  circles  of  this  saintly  host  as  they  approach 
the  centre  become  incarnadine  with  the  very  hfe- 
blood  of  Christ."  » 

And  of  the  glory  of  Christ  in  the  midst  of  the 
redeemed,  Dante  confesses  himself  unable  to  give 
adequate  account,  but  he  says  that  those  who  see 
Him  will  understand  the  reason.  The  quadrant 
in  Mars  "  so  flashed  forth  Christ  that  I  may  not  find 
example  worthy. " 


)> 


*  Purg.  xxili.  67-9. 
■  Par.  xxvi.  55-60. 

•  Ibid,  xxiii.  28-33. 

•  Ibid.  xxxi.  1-3. 

*  Sir  Wyke  Bayliss,  Rex  Regum,  p.  xv. 
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But  whoso  takes  His  Cross  and  follows  Christ 
Will  pardon  me  for  that  I  leave  untold. 
When  in  the  fleckered  dawning  he  sliall  spy 
The  glitterance  of  Christ.* 

Service  and  sacrifice  are  the  conditions  of  the 
vision  of  Christ's  glory.  Yet  Dante  was  so  com- 
pletely permeated  with  the  notions  of  mediaeval 
Catholicism  that  he  could  not  regard  the  vision  as 
being  possible  ultimately  save  as  it  is  mediated 
through  the  Virgin. 

Now  raise  thy  view 
Unto  the  visage  most  resembling  Christ. 
For  in  her  splendour  only  phalt  thou  win 
The  power  to  look  on  Him.* 

The  place  which  Mary  occupies  in  the  Catholic 
view  is  one  for  which  we  recognize  no  adequate 
ground.  Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  worship  of  Mary  arose  as  the  result  of  a 
human  craving  which  mediaeval  Catholicism  did  not 
satisfy  in  spite  of  all  its  theory  to  the  contrary. 
The  tendency  of  the  Church  has  been  on  the  whole 
to  forget  our  Lord's  humanity  rather  than  His 
divinity.  Catholic  dogma  regarded  Him,  it  is  true, 
as  very  God  and  true  man,  and  Dante  gives  frequent 
expression  to  this  view.  He  sees  the  dual  nature  of 
our  Lord  in  the  reflection  of  the  griffin  in  the  eyes 
of  Beatrice.  3  Nevertheless  there  was  a  feeling  that 
Christ  dwelt  in' 

Heavens  too  high  for  our  aspiring, 


»  Par.  xiv.   I03-8.  2  ibid,  xxxii.  85-8. 

Ibid.  xxxi.  1 2 1-3.  The  griffin  was  frequently  used 
as  a  symbol  of  Christ,  the  eagle  head  representing  His 
deity,  the  lion  body  His  humanity. 
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and  the  craving  for  the  human  touch  has  expressed 
itself  in  more  than  one  way.  The  doctrine  of  the 
"  Sacred  Heart,"  that  human  heart  of  Christ  which 
is  in  the  midst  of  heaven, 

A  heart  that  hath  a  mother  and  a  treasure  of  red  blood, 
A  heart  that  man  can  pray  to  and  feed  upon  for  food, 

and  which  even  now  is 

Beating  hot  with  love  of  me,* 

is  an  attempt  to  recover  the  point  of  contact  with 
the  human  element  in  Christ ;  and  the  worship  of 
Mary  represents  the  same  tendency.  The  error 
arises  from  the  fundamental  fallacy  that  Christ  is 
only  vicariously  present  on  the  earth,  and  is  there- 
fore accessible  only  indirectly.  But  we  have  not 
so  learned  Christ. 

The  main  concern  of  the  Divine  Comedy  is  with 
the  vast  and  perplexing  problem  of  sin.  Christian 
theology  has  always  rightly  regarded  the  fact  of 
sin  as  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  situation  as 
between  man  and  God ;  and  Dante  makes  it  his 
business  to  state  the  case  in  all  its  bearings  as  he 
sees  it.  In  the  Inferno  he  shows  us  the  nature  and 
the  consequences  of  sin.  "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death," 
and  this  hving  death  descends  in  cycle  below  cycle 
to  ever  more  unspeakable  depths  of  utter  ruin. 
But  the  Purgatorio  begins  to  proclaim  a  message  of 
grace.  Repented  and  renounced  sin  is  seen  bearing 
the  full  measure  of  its  consequences,  but  no  longer 
as  a  punishment  but  as  a  discipline.  The  doctrine 
of  the  intermediate  state  is  one  on  which  Scripture 

»  F.  W.  Faber,  Hymns,  pp.  114,  115.  ed.  1862. 
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gives  us  no  certain  light.  The  data  are  very  meagre. 
But  the  other  element  in  the  meaning  of  Purgatory 
is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  our  experience.  The 
sins  against  God  may  be  forgiven,  but  the  "  deeds 
done  in  the  body  "  follow  us.  Their  significance  how- 
ever is  changed  upon  repentance.  In  the  Inferno  they 
are  a  punishment ;  in  the  Purgatoria  they  constitute 
a  process  of  chastening  by  which  the  sinful  disposition 
is  eradicated  and  perfect  holiness  attained.  But 
this,  according  to  Dante,  is  possible  only  on  the 
ground  of  Christ's  sacrifice.  That  which  cleanses 
from  all  sin  is  the  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  so  when  a  soul  is  exalted  to  Paradise,  it  is 
another  witness  to  the  triumph  of  redeeming  love. 
Dante  sees  Christ  surrounded  by  a  countless  multi- 
tude of  such  souls,  the  petals  of  the  white  rose, 
each  a  seal  of  His  victory.  The  unspeakable  glory 
of  the  Triumphant  Redeemer  is  Dante's  contribu- 
tion to  our  thought  of  Christ.  But  the  glory  is  the 
consequence  of  the  humiliation.  Paradise  stands 
on  Calvary. 

The  foundation  of  the  whole  process  by  which  a 
sinful  man  becomes  a  petal  of  the  rose,  on  thejhuman 
side— is  faith.  "To  this  realm,"  says  Dante  of 
Paradise,  "never  rose  one  who  believed  not  in 
Christ."  1  The  two  essential  facts  of  redemption 
are  the  love  of  God  manifested  in  Christ  and  the 
faith  of  man.  Human  faith  in  divine  love,  this  is 
the  pivot  of  the  whole  Gospel  as  Dante  conceived 
it.  And  surely  "  this  is  the  word  of  good  tidings 
which  has  been  preached  to  us."  May  we,  there- 
fore, be  vouchsafed  the  vision  of  redeeming  love 
*  Par.  xix.  106-7. 
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to  the  end  that  our  faith  thus  enkindled  may  lead 
us  to  repentance  and  to  the  ministry  o^  sanctifying 
grace,  so  that  at  last  we  also  may  be  implanted  in 
"  the  fair  garden  which  flowereth  beneath  the  rays 
of  Christ."  » 

*  Par.  xxiii.  71-2. 
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IT  is  a  far  cry  from  Dante  to  Shelley.  Yet  this 
juxtaposition  of  the  two  poets  will  help  to 
bring  into  clearer  relief  their  respective  conceptions 
of  Christ.  To  some  it  ir  ly  .  ppear  strange  that 
Shelley  should  be  expecteu  to  teach  us  anything  of 
value  concerning  Christ.  But  Shelley  looked  upon 
Christ,  and  it  will  be  instructive  to  discover  what 
he  saw,  from  his  own  particular  point  of  view.  The 
traditional  idea  of  Shelley  is  that  he  was  the 
protagonist  of  a  peculiarly  violent  and  aggressive 
atheism,  and  this  is  no  doubt  in  a  measure  true. 
But  it  is  only  those  who  are  ignorant  of  Shelley's 
thought  and  its  tendency  who  are  content  to  take 
him  entirely  at  his  own  valuation  of  himself.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  poet's  work  recognize 
a  certain  movement  of  his  mind  which  might  con- 
ceivably have  led  to  a  real  faith.  Shelley  died 
when  he  was  thirty  years  of  age  ;  had  he  lived 
another  thirty  years,  who  knows  whither  his  rest- 
less mind  might  have  led  him  ?  Inviting  as  such 
a  speculation  is,  we  must  not,  however,  indulge  in 
it.  What  we  do  know  is  that  there  is  a  very  dis- 
cernible enlargement  of  view  concerning  man  and 
life  and  the  ultimate  reahties  in  Shelley's  later 
thought,  and  that  this  developm  nt  comes  to  an 
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abrupt  close.    What  might  have  been  can  never  be 
written. 

Shelley's  nature  was  peculiarly  constituted.     His 
chief  characteristic  seems  to  have  been  an  instinctive 
hatred  of  restraint,  and  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
impulse  was  the  predominant  element  in  his  con- 
stitution.    "Shelley  was  probably,"  so  says  one 
of  his  critics,  "  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  a 
purely  impulsive  character."     Most  of  us  recognize 
that  our  conduct  is  determined  commonly  by  the 
issue  of  the  conflict  of  certain  opposed  elements  in 
our  nature.    Shelley's  self  was  not  so  divided,  at 
least  it  was  not  so  equally  divided,  that  a  serious 
and  deliberate  balancing  of  alternative  courses  of 
conduct  could  ever  have  been  possible.    When  an 
impulse  arises  in  such  a  man,  "  it  cramps  the  intel- 
lect, it  pushes  aside  the  faculties,  it  constrains  the 
nature,  it  bolts  forward  into  action."     But  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  these  impulses  may  generally  emanate 
from  the  same  universe,  and  so  give  the  character  a 
quality  of  coherence  and  uniformity  which  would 
otherwise  be  lacking.    Having  their  common  origin 
in  a  single  supreme  passion,  they  will  necessarily 
possess  a  common  direction.    This  was  the  case 
with  our  poet.    The  supreme  passion  of  Shelley  was 
for  reforming  mankind,  and  this  was  the  habitually 
dominant  universe   from  which  his  impulses  were 
derived. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  admirable  as  such  a 
character  may  be,  it  lacks  that  balance  necessary 
to  accomphsh  results  commensurate  with  the  energy 
it  expends.  There  is  always  a  wide  margin  of  dis- 
tortion and  exaggeration  which  is  sheer  waste  of 
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power.  One  of  the  first  conditions  of  substantial 
and  effective  service  in  reform  is  a  recognition  of  all 
the  relevant  facts.  From  things  as  they  are  to 
things  as  they  are  to  be  is  a  journey  which  no  man 
can  help  his  kind  to  accomplish  who  does  not  quite 
frankly  first  of  all  face  the  things  that  are  just  as 
they  are.  No  multitude  of  emphatic  assertions, 
no  volume  of  strong  language,  can  make  up  for  this 
elementary  defect.  It  was  at  this  point  that  Shelley 
failed.  He  had  that  type  of  mind  which  runs 
instinctively  to  abstractions.  He  had  none  of  that 
patience  which  seeks  out  diligently  the  data  neces- 
sary to  a  reform  or  a  theory.  This  gave  Shelley 
something  of  the  character  of  a  firebrand.  And 
firebrands  are  apt  to  give  out  more  smoke  than  light. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  even 
Shelley's  exaggerations  and  distortions  are  to  be 
laid  down  to  the  reaction  of  a  quick  sympathy  with 
the  suffering  and  the  oppressed,  and  a  hot  passion 
for  liberty,  upon  his  impulsive  nature.  Not  a 
few  of  the  burning  poems  by  which  Shelley  hves 
were  set  ablaze  by  the  anger  aroused  in  him  by 
some  story  of  "man's  inhumanity  to  man." 

It  almost  follows  as  a  corollary  that  Shelley's 
moral  sense  was  not  normal.  By  this  is  not  meant 
that  it  was  not  quick  and  strong,  but  that  it  was 
somewhat  oblique  in  its  operation.  For  Shelley 
the  great  Bad  was  restraint,  the  great  Good  was 
liberty,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  ethical 
standard  by  which  he  judged  all  things.  The 
ordinary  canons  of  morality  he  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with.  They  were  an  integral  part  of  those 
settled    institutions    which    exercised    a    restraint 
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against  which  he  instinctively  rebelled.  Nor  did 
Shelley  here  or  anywhere  else  conceive  that  there 
could  be  anything  singular  or  abnormal  in  his  own 
view.  He  read  all  humanity  in  his  own  heart. 
"The  evidence  of  Shelley's  poems  confirms  this 
impression  of  him.  The  characters  which  he 
delineates  have  all  this  kind  of  pure  impulse.  The 
reforming  impulse  is  especially  felt.  In  almost 
every  one  of  hii  works  there  is  some  character  of 
whom  all  we  know  is  that  he  or  she  had  a  passionate 
disposition  to  reform  mankind.  We  know  nothing 
else  about  them,  and  they  are  all  the  same."^ 

Shelley's  attitude  to  the  religion  of  his  time  is  one 
of  uncompromising  antagonism ;    and  as  soon  as 
his  mind  had  arrived  at  a  state  of  independence,  he 
embraced  atheism.    And  an  atheist,  strictly  speak- 
ing, he  remained,  though  the  quahty  of  his  belief  or 
unbeUef  underwent  considerable  modification.    Nor 
does  the  term  atheism  give  any  kind  of  indication 
of  the  positive  elements  of  his  philosophy.    He  began 
by  beUeving  that  there  was  nothing  but  matter ; 
but  his  poet's  soul  could  find  no  resting-place  in 
the  desert  of  materiahsm,  and  with  characteristic 
thoroughness  he  presently  swung  to  the  extreme 
opposite  pole  and  began  to  doubt  whether  there 
was  even  matter.     But  this  kind  of  idealism  inevit- 
ably drives  a  mobile  mind  to  a  spiritual  Monism, 
according  to  which  all  perceived  phenomena  are 
but  parts  and  manifestations  of  some  great  im- 

1  Walter  Bagehot,  Literary  Studies,  i.  p.  81.  Browning 
similarly — "  Not  with  the  combination  of  humanity  in 
action,  but  with  the  primal  elements  of  humanity,  he  has 
to  do  ;  and  he  digs  where  he  stands,  preferring  to  seek  them 
in  his  own  soul  as  the  nearest  reflex  of  the  absolute  mind." 
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material  unity.  Shelley  came  to  believe,  as  Walter 
Bagehot  says,  that  "  passing  phenomena  were 
imperfect  types  and  resemblances,  imperfect  incar- 
nations, so  to  speak,  of  certain  immovable,  eternal, 
archetypal  realities,"  but  these  realities  themselves 
have  a  common  basis  in  the  ult'-nate  One.    And 


The  one  remains,  the  many  change  and  pass, 
Heaven's  hght  for  ever  shines,  earth's  shadows  fly. 
Life  Uke  a  dome  of  many-coloured  glass 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  Eternity, 
Until  death  trample*   it  to  fragments. 


il 


It  seems  but  a  step  from  this  to  a  belief  in  God  ; 
and  to  this  One  Shelley  does  indeed  give  the  name  of 
God.  The  "  one "  of  whom  the  poet  speaks  in 
terms  which  a  Christian  might  adopt  is,  however, 
very  far  from  being  the  Christian  God.  There  is 
no  hint  that  personality  is  an  attribute  of  the  "  one," 
and  consequently  the  "  one  "  can  have  no  moral 
character.  In  his  famous  letter  to  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  Shelley  asserts  roundly — "  Moral  qualities 
are  such  as  only  a  human  being  can  possess.  To 
attribute  them  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Universe,  or  to 
suppose  it  is  capable  of  altering  them,  is  to  degrade 
God  into  man,  and  to  annex  to  this  incomprehensible 
being  qualities  incompatible  with  any  possible 
definition  of  its  nature."  But  where  God  is  con- 
ceived of  as  devoid  of  moral  qualities  there  can  in 
no  deep  sense  be  any  religious  feeling.  If  God  is 
impersonal  or  unmoral  the  question  of  any  relation 
of  dependence  to  Him,  which  is  the  very  essence  of 
religion,  does  not  arise.  And  yet  there  is  in  Shelley 
not  a  httle  that  witnesses  to  the  innate  yearning  for 
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fellowship  w^'*^  the  Unseen  which  is  the  basis  of 
faith.  Martensen,  speaking  of  those  Pantheists 
whose  intellectual  attitude  to  religion  was  not  dis- 
similar to  Shelley's,  says — "  We  think  we  can  discern 
in  them  a  yearning  and  a  striving,  of  which  they 
themselves  were  unconscious,  after  an  ethical 
personal  God  such  as  their  system  denies.  In  their 
moments  of  greatest  enthusiasm  they  have  experi- 
enced a  need  of  holding  intercourse  with  that  high- 
est idea  as  though  it  were  a  personal  being.  Even  in 
Spinoza  a  certain  btn-  towards  personality  is  dis- 
cernible ;  for  example,  where  he  speaks  of  intellectual 
love  to  God  and  styles  it  a  part  of  that  infinite  love 
with  which  God  loves  Himself.  Shelley,  Fichte,  and 
Hegel  were  too  stirred  by  a  religious,  an  ethical 
mysticism  which  contained  the  germs  of  a  personal 
relation  to  a  personal  CDd."^  From  the  expression 
of  the  same  yearning  Shelley  did  not  escape.  In 
Alastor  he  addresses  the 

Mother  of  this  unfathomable  world, 

and  asks  her  to 

Favour  my  solemn  song  ;    for  I  have  loved 
Thee  ever  and  thee  only.     I  have  watched 
Thy  shadow  and  the  darkness  of  thy  step", 
And  my  heart  ever  gazes  on  the  depth 
Of  thy  deep  mysteries. 

Here  is  that  same  fundamental  tendtncy  of  human 
nature  as  Martensen  discerns  in  the  Pantheists.  It 
is  true  that  Shelley  puts  the^e  words  in  Alastor's 
mouth  :  but  if  Alastor  was  not  Shelley,  then  there 
never  was  a  Shelley.     This  same  craving  manifests 

•  Christian  Dogmatics  (£ng.  trans.),  p.  82. 
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itself  in  a  tendency  to  "  personify  isolated  qualities 
or  impulses — equality,  liberty,  revenge  and  so  on." 
It  might,  however,  be  urged  that  these  are  only 
poetic  devices,  but  if  a  poem  be,  as  Shelley  himself 
has  said,  "  the  very  image  of  life  expressed  in  its 
eternal  truth,"  "  the  creation  of  actions  according 
to  the  unchangeable  forms  of  human  nature,"  then 
these  devices  may  and  do  represent  a  deep  human 
instinct.  The  real  imphcations  of  the  existence  of 
this  instinct  have  been  stated  by  a  modem  scientist. 
"  If  the  religious  instincts  of  the  human  race  point 
out  to  no  reality  as  their  object,  they  are  out  of 
analogy  with  other  instinctive  endowments.  Else- 
where in  the  animal  world  we  never  meet  with  such 
a  thing  as  an  instinct  pointing  aimlessly."  * 

These  two  elements  in  Shelley's  intellectual  life, 
his  conception  of  the  Oneness  of  the  ultimate  Real- 
ity, the  real,  though  unrecognized,  tendency  to  seek 
some  kind  of  fellowship  with  the  Unseen,  might  not 
inconceivably  have  led  Shelley  to  who'  :jeems  to  be 
the  logical  issue  of  it  all,  the  ascription  of  personality 
and  moral  character  to  the  Deity.  But  between  the 
premises  and  this  conclusion  there  are  some  inter- 
mediate stages,  an*,  one  of  these  is  the  attainment  of 
a  straight  and  well-balanced  ethical  view.  There 
is  some  evidence  at  least  that  there  was  in  Shelley's 
mind  a  tendency  in  this  direction. 

When  a  mind  of  this  oeculiar  content  and  habit 
regards  Jesus  Christ,  what  is  it  hkely  to  discover  ? 
We  may  at  once  indicate  some  things  that  are 
excluded  from  its  view  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.    The   idea   of   Incarnation   was   to   Shelley 

1  Romanes,  Thoughts  on  Religion,  p.  82. 
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unthinkable,  save  only  as  that  impersonal  essence 
which  stood  to  him  for  God  is,  as  it  were,  incarnate 
in  all  things.  That  Jesus  Christ  should  be  regarded 
as  in  any  unique  way  God  Incarnate  Shelley  deemed 
a  mere  superstition,  and  the  whole  scheme  of  human 
redemption  through  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God  seemed 
to  him  the  wildest  foolishness.  In  Queen  Mob,  an 
early  poem  of  which  he  does  not  seem  latterly  to 
have  been  very  proud,  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
satirize  it.  After  attributing  the  responsibiUty  of 
human  sin  to  God,  this  is  the  way  he  describes  the 
divine  provision  for  the  pardon  of  sin — 


One  way  remains — 
I  will  beget  a  Son,  and  he  shall  bear 
The  sins  of  all  the  world ;    he  shall  arise 
In  an  unnoticed  comer  of  the  earth. 
And  there  shall  die  upon  a  cross  and  purge 
The  universal  crime ;    so  that  the  few 
On  whom  my  grace  descends,  those  who  are  marked 
As  vessels  to  the  honour  of  their  God, 
May  credit  this  strange  sacrifice  and  save 
Their  souls  alive  ;  millions  shall  live  and  die 
Who  ne'er  shall  call  upon  their  Saviour's  name. 
But,  unredeemed,  go  to  the  gaping  grave. 

It  is  possible  that  we  have  become  so  habituated 
to  the  Gospel  story  that  we  have  lost  the  sense  of 
its  staggering  strangeness.  Shelley  stood  remote 
from  it  and  saw  much  of  that  uniqueness  and  singu- 
larity to  which  habit  blinds  us  ;  and  it  was  so  com- 
pletely foreign  to  his  own  universe  that  in  his  own 
impulsive  way  he  put  it  down  as  an  absurdity, 
and  any  belief  in  it  as  mere  foolishness.  Here  as 
elsewhere  Shelley's  incapacity  to  master  the  sig- 
nificance of  all  the  relevant  facts  led  him  into  a 
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position  from  which  a  httle  patience  would  have 
dehvered  him  as  a  maturer  judgment  ultimately 
did.  But  Queen  Mah  waj-.  the  product  of  youthful 
and  rather  blatant  atheism,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
believe,  in  spite  of  the  wonderful  genius  which  the 
poem  displays,  that  his  wife  spoke  truly  when  she 
said  that  she  thought  his  mature  taste  would  have 
condemned  it. 

To  SheL  y  then  Jesus  Christ  would  simply  appear 
a  man  ;  and  from  what  we  know  of  Shelley's  habits 
of  thought  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  divine  with 
what  character  he  would  invest  Him.  Of  his 
admiration  of  Christ  there  can  be  no  question ; 
but  it  was  inevitable  that  He  should  be  classed 
among  the  goodly  company  of  reformers.  "  Jesus 
Christ  was  crucified,"  he  wrote  to  Lord  Ellenborough, 
"  because  He  attempted  to  supersede  the  ritual  of 
Moses  with  regulations  more  moral  and  humane — 
his  very  judge  made  public  acknowledgment  of 
his  innocence,  but  an  ignorant  and  bigoted  mob 
demanded  the  deed  of  horror, — Barabbas  the  traitor 
and  murderer  was  released.  The  meek  reformer 
Jesus  was  immolated  to  the  sanguinary  deity 
of  the  Jews."  This  passage  implies  a  characteristic 
misreading  of  the  actual  facts,  but  it  shows  clearly 
the  category  in  which  Shelley  placed  Jesus  Christ. 
Any  ascription  to  Him  of  a  character  transcending 
the  reformer's,  Shelley  regarded  as  the  superstition 
of  an  unenlightened  mind. 

In  his  Essay  on  Christianity  Shelley  mak^  a 
serious  attempt  to  estimate  the  significance  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  His  teaching.  At  the  outset 
he  acknowledges    "His  extraordinary  genius,  the 
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wide  and  rapid  effect  of  His  unexampled  doctrines, 
His  invincible  gentleness  and  benignity,  the  devoted 
love  borne  to  Him  by  His  adherents."  "  We  dis- 
cover," he  says  in  a  later  part  of  the  Essay,  "  that 
He  is  the  enemy  of  oppression  and  falsehood  ;  that 
He  is  an  advocate  of  equal  justice,  that  He  is  neither 
disposed  to  sanction  bloodshed  nor  deceit,  under 
whatsoever  pretences  their  practice  may  be  vindi- 
cated. We  discover  that  He  was  a  man  of  meek 
and  majestic  demeanour,  calm  in  danger,  of  natural 
and  simple  thoughts  and  habits,  beloved  to  adora- 
tion by  His  adherents ;  unmoved,  solemn,  and 
severe."  Such  is  Shelley's  picture  of  Christ,  and 
as  far  as  it  goes  we  have  no  quarrel  with  it.  It  is 
true  that  Shelley  found  it  necessary  in  order  to 
produce  this  picture  to  excise  certain  parts  of  the 
Gospel  narratives  which  seemed  to  him  to  tell 
another  story — a  proceeding,  however  well  intended, 
that  is  neither  scientific  nor  just.  But  what  is 
really  very  significant  is  this— that  when  Shelley 
came  to  look  upon  Jesus  Christ,  he  found  Him  so 
completely  admirable  that  he  would  not  even  allow 
the  historical  records  of  Christ  (as  he  understood 
or  misunderstood  them)  to  cast  a  shadow  upon  His 
perfect  beauty. 

In  his  account  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  Shelley 
makes  a  brave  attempt  to  reconcile  it  with  his  own 
view  of  things.  "God  is  represented  by  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  power  from  which  and  through  which 
the  streams  of  all  that  is  delightful  and  excellent 
flow,  the  power  which  models  as  they  pass  all  the 
elements  of  this  mixed  universe  to  the  purest  and 
most  perfect  shape  which  it  belongs  to  their  nature 
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to  assume.  Jesus  Christ  attributes  to  this  power 
the  faculty  of  Will.  How  far  such  a  doctrine  in 
its  ordinary  sense  may  be  philosophically  true,  or 
how  far  Jesus  Christ  intentionally  availed  Himself 
of  a  metaphor  easily  understood,  it  is  foreign  to 
the  subject  to  consider.  This  much  is  certain,  that 
Jesus  Christ  represents  God  as  the  fountain  of  all 
goodness,  the  eternal  enemy  of  pain  and  evil,  the 
uniform  and  unchanging  motive  of  the  salutary 
operations  of  the  material  world."  How  remote 
all  this  is,  surely,  from  the  Master's  own  words — 
"  After  this  manner  therefore  pray  ye,  '  Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven,' "  and  "  I  know  that 
Thou  hearest  Me  always ! "  But  Shelley  with  all 
his  ingenuity  is  unable  to  compress  the  religious 
conceptions  of  Jesus  Christ  within  the  bounds  of 
his  own  view.  "  We  die,  says  Jesus  Christ,  and 
when  we  awaken  from  the  languor  of  disease  the 
glories  and  the  happiness  of  Paradise  are  around 
us.  All  evil  and  pain  have  ceased  for  ever.  Our 
happiness  corresponds  with  and  is  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  what  is  most  excellent  in  our  being.  We 
see  God  and  see  that  He  is  good.  How  dehghtful, 
even  if  it  is  not  all  true  !  How  magnificent  is  the 
conception  which  this  bold  theory  suggests  to  the 
contemplation,  even  if  it  be  no  more  than  the 
imagination  of  some  sublimest  and  most  holy  poet, 
who,  impressed  by  the  loveliness  and  majesty  of 
his  own  nature,  is  impatient  with  the  narrow 
limits  which  this  imperfect  life  and  the  dark  grave 
have  assigned  for  ever  as  his  melancholy  portion." 
Shelley's  philosophy  could  not  lift  him  to  this 
plane.  / 
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He  recognizes  that  our  Lord's  ethical  teaching 
rests  upon  His  conception  of  the  moral  nature  of 
God,  but  it  is  quite  in  keeping  with  Shelley's  habit 
of  mind  that  He  should  find  the  distinctive  element 
in  our  Lord's  ethics  in  the  injunctions  against 
retaliation  and  revenge.  *'  Jesus  Christ  instructed 
His  disciples  to  be  perfect  as  their  Father  in  heaven 
is  perfect,  declaring  at  the  same  time  His  belief  that 
this  perfection  requires  the  refraining  from  revenge 
and  retribution  in  its  various  shapes."  Our  author 
has  no  sufficiently  clear  grasp  of  Christ's  teaching 
to  enable  him  to  see  that  Godlikeness  is  held  to 
consist  in  no  negative  but  in  a  definite  positive 
virtue.  '' Love  your  enemies."  OfourLons  general 
view  of  man's  nature  Shelley  gives  an  account  that 
is  just  enough.  "  He  simply  exposes  with  the 
passionate  rhetoric  of  enthusiastic  love  towards 
all  human  beings  the  misery  and  the  mischiefs  of 
that  system  which  makes  all  things  subservient  to 
the  subsiste  :e  of  the  material  frame  of  man.  He 
warns  them  that  no  man  can  serve  two  masters, 
God  and  Mammon,  that  it  is  impossible  at  once  to 
be  highminded  and  just  and  wise,  and  to  comply 
with  the  accustomed  forms  of  human  society,  seek 
power,  wealth  or  empire,  from  idolatry  of  habit 
or  as  the  direct  instruments  of  sensual  gratification." 
When  our  Lord  said,  "  Man  shall  not  Hve  by  bread 
alone,"  He  was  simply  repeating  an  ancient  word 
which  is  also  the  last  word  about  the  fundamental 
distinctiveness  of  the  nature  of  man. 

It  is  evident  that  Shelley  has  nothing  new  to 
tell  us  directly  concerning  Christ.  Indirectly  how- 
ever I  think  he  has  a  good  deal  to  teach  us.    To 
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begin  with,  you  have  in  Shelley  a  mind  entirely 
emptied  of  any  presuppositions  sympathetic  to  re- 
ligion, and  altogether  at  enmity  with  all  forms  of 
organized  religion.  And  it  is  surely  not  a  little  inter- 
esting and  important  to  discover  how  Christ  affects 
such  a  mind.  That  there  was  a  very  consider- 
able change  of  intellectual  position  in  the  interval 
which  elapsed  between  Queen  Mab  and  the  Essay 
on  Christianity  is  scarcely  open  to  question.  But 
this  change  is  in  no  wise  comparable  to  the  com- 
plete revolution  of  temper  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  same  interval.  In  the  Essay  there  is  nothing 
of  the  bitter  satire  of  Queen  Mab  ;  on  the  contrary 
there  is  a  sensib'  atmosphere  of  sympathy.  The 
care  already  alluded  to  that  nothing  shall  sully 
the  fame  of  Christ,  not  even  the  supposed  extrava- 
gances of  the  EvangeUsts,  shows  how  the  figure  of 
Christ  has  influenced  the  poet's  temper.  Yet  his 
vision  yields  him  no  adequate  picture  of  Christ. 
The  disparity  between  the  Christ  of  Shelley's  Essay 
and  the  Christ  of  the  Gospel  story  is  considerable. 
But  is  the  story  not  told  of  one  who,  as  sight  came 
to  him,  saw  men  as  trees  walking  ?  And  this 
unclear  vision  of  Shelley  seems  to  me  to  be  not  so 
much  the  result  of  defective  sight  as  the  premonition 
of  a  growing  and  more  clear  sight.  As  he  settled 
down  to  study  Christ,  his  eyes  began  to  be  opened. 
Who  can  tell,  had  not  the  angel  of  death  come  so 
early,  but  that  Shelley  might  in  due  time  have 
come  to  see  clearly  and  to  behold  the  hght  of  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  He  had 
travelled  far  from  the  days  of  Queen  Mab  by  the 
time  he  came  to  write  the  Essay.    It  may  have 
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been,  it  as -redly  was  th-  high  road  to  he  open 
vision  ;  and  ulia'  was  to  Shelley  on  earth  but  a 
"broken  arc  '  is,  hir.vbe,  to-day  the  "perfect 
round."    God  only  kn   ws. 

It  has  already  been  remrirked  how  Shelley  repro- 
duced himself  in  his  hi  oes.  He  similarly  found 
what  he  regarded  as  his  own  highest  qualities  in 
Christ  also.  Shelley  like  all  men  of  this  kind 
believed  in  himself  and  his  mission  intensely. 
That  a  man  should  be  a  po  t  and  a  reformer  was  to 
attain  the  summit  of  manhood  ;  and  it  was  the 
poet  and  the  reformer  that  Shelley  saw  in  Christ. 
He  was  "  sublimest  and  most  holy  poet."  And 
also — "  He  tramples  upon  all  received  opinions,  on 
all  cherished  luxuries  and  superstitions  of  i  in- 
kind.  He  bids  them  cast  aside  the  claims  of  cu  om 
and  blind  faith  by  which  they  have  been  en.  >m- 
passed  from  the  very  cradle  of  their  being."  T  lelley 
tended  overmuch  to  identify  mere  iconoclasm  with 
reform  ;  and  in  this  passage  he  was  merely  ext  '^ut- 
ing  a  portrait  of  himself. 

But  have  we  not  here  an   illustration  of  that 
certain  truth,  that  the  measur    of  our  sympathy 
with  a  given  person  is  the  mt   sure  of  ou'  under- 
standing of  1  im  ?    This  is  supnmely  true  ol 
Lord.    The    extent    of    Sheiir ''s    symi)athv         h 
our  Lord  was  determined     v  nis  o\^Ti  inadt 
ethical  outlook.     The  criterion  by  wh        lie  ju 
an  institution  or  a  principle  <     an  n     wa^  its  efi 
beneficent  or  injurious,  upon  li    Tty ;    id      -  highe 
morality  was  that  of  the  refo^^  le^  wh  t  away 

all  restraints  on   liberty,    whethe  tual   or 

social.     But  where  Shelley  put  h    ^         >ur  Lord 
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put  love  and  i  oliress.  It  is  only  those  who  seek 
after  the  lov»  md  ^»  Uness  which  our  Lord  by 
ex  mple  iind  d ortrin*  -omm  nded,  wh  ''^e  likely 
to  .-ee  His  face  .its  luty  A  passion  r  liberty 
is  a  very  t>  il  but  a  veiy  inau  quate  nexu,^  to  Christ. 
A  passion  i  )T  CI  istlikeness  lone  can  le.  d  to  the 
perf^t  vision,  an  i  as  we  grow  more  hke  Him  th« 
more  sL  ,11  we  see  of  His  glory.  Here  at  best  wo 
all  see  darkly— some  more  darkly  than  otne,  — 
but  in  luc  time  we  shall  see  Him  '  .)  fact 
But  then,  wlien  He  appearet'  ,  we  sh.  like  Hin, 

and  d  is  only  at  this  time  whe     w  ■  be  likt 

Hi  1  that  1    is  promised  that  wt   <^h.41  st     Him  as 
He  is 
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Eph.  i.  9,  lo  ;  "  He  purposed  . 
in  Christ." 

Col.  it.  3  ;    "  Christ  in  Whom  are  all 
wisdom  and  knowledge  hidden. 
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IN  the  attempt  which  we  made  to  examine 
Shelley's  attitude  towards  Jesus  Christ,  I  ven- 
tured the  statement  that  there  is  clearly  discernible 
in  Shelley's  thought  a  movement  which  might  not 
inconceivably  have  led  him  to  a  Christian  faith. 
Since  then  I  have  discovered  that  Browning  held 
this  view—"  I  shall  say  what  I  think  :  had  Shelley 
lived  he  would  finally  have  ranged  himself  with 
the  Christians." 

This  is  referred  to  here  because  I  believe  that 
F.owning's  opinion  on  this  matter  will  serve  us  as 
a  fingerpost  which  will  help  us  into  such  an  under- 
standing of  Browning's  own  thought  of  these  things 
as  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  appreciate  properly 
his  conception  of  Christ.  Shelley,  you  will  remem- 
ber, believed  that  behind  the  sum  of  things  there 
existed  some  one  great  immaterial  Reality  of  which 
everything  that  is  is  a  manifestation.  But  to  this 
Ultimate  One  Shelley  denied  personality  and  there- 
fore moral  character.  Yet  in  one  respect  Shelley 
came  very  near  ascribing  something  like  a  moral 
character  to  this  One.    He  was  compelled  by  the 
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necessities  of  his  thought  to  believe  that  love  was 
"interwoven  through  all  the  mazes  of  being," 
welding  all  things  together  into  a  coherent  whole  ; 
but  love  itself  clearly  could  have  no  existence  save 
only  as  this  "  one  spirit's  plastic  stress."  Shelley's 
conception  of  love,  however,  bore  the  impress  of 
his  own  peculiar  habit  of  thought.  He  regarded  it 
as  a  somewhat  arbitrary  and  impulsive  thing  which 
recognized  neither  law  nor  restraint.  But  just 
as  liberty  becomes  something  other  than  liberty 
when  it  disregards  certain  necessary  restrictions, 
so  love  is  no  longer  love  when  it  knows  no  law. 
Here  as  elsewhere  Shelley's  thought  is  vitiated  by 
his  oblique  moral  sense.  But  make  due  allowance 
for  this,  and  add  to  what  remains— firstly  the  ob- 
vious change  in  the  poet's  temper  with  the  passing 
of  time,  and  secondly  the  equally  obvious  (though 
unrecognized)  craving  which  he  manifests  for  some 
fellowship  with  the  Unseen  such  as  his  system 
denies  him — and  you  have,  I  believe,  a  simi  of  ten- 
dencies the  natural  issue  of  which  is  belief  in  the 
Christian  God.  They  are  certainly  only  tenden- 
cies, having  direction  but  having  no  sure]  end,  yet 
inclining  to  converge  on  one  point.  The  death  of 
the  poet  left  so  many  loose  ends  of  thought  which 
a  longer  life  might  have  gathered  up  into  a  strong 
faith. 

What  we  recognize  as  tendencies  in  Shelley  have 
pushed  to  their  inevitable  end  in  the  robust  faith  of 
Robert  Browning.  It  is  true  that  we  cannot  trace 
very  clearly  the  prehminary  stages  of  the  move- 
ment of  Brownmg's  thought  into  the  faith  of  his 
poetry.    It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  at  all  possible 
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to  give  an  exactly  logical  account  of  our  poet's  mental 
development.  He  did  not  altogether  argue  him- 
self into  his  creed.  "  I  know,"  he  once  wrote, 
"  I  myself  have  been  aware  of  th(^  communication 
of  something  more  subtle  than  a  ratiocinative  pro- 
cess, when  the  convictions  of  '  genius  '  have  thrilled 
my  soul  to  its  depths."  He  assuredly  did  not  de- 
spise the  normal  processes  of  reasoning,  but  he  had 
discovered  other  avenues  into  truth,  the  laws  of 
which  are  not  always  those  of  logic.  Browning's 
faith  does  nevertheless  stand  out  as  a  coherent  whole 
of  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  give  a  fairly  complete 
account  within  even  narrow  limits.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  a  careful  analysis  of  the  whole 
content  of  the  poet's  faith  would  reveal  many  con- 
tradictions ;  but  what  virile  faith  ever  was  without 
its  antinomies  ?  Without  its  antinomies,  would  it 
be  faith  at  all  ? 

What  then  was  Browning's  faith  ?  Like  Shelley 
he  sees  that  behind  all  things  there  is  some  one 
Ultimate  Reality  of  which  they  are  but  the  mani- 
festations.    This  is  God, 

From  whom  all  being  emanates ;    all  power 

Proceeds,  in  whom  is  life  for  evermore, 

Yet  whom  existence  in  its  lowest  form  includes. 

He  dwells  in  all. 
From  life's  minute  beginnings,  up  at  last 
To  man,  the  consummation  of  this  scheme 
Of  being,  the  completion  of  this  sphere 
Of  life. 

This  language,  capable  as  it  is  of  a  pantheistic 
interpretation,  is  not,  however,  that  of  a  pantheist. 
Strong  as  was  Browning's  sense  of  the  divine  imman- 
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ence,  he  nevertheless  does  not  identify  God  with 
the  Universe. 

Choice  of  the  world,  choice  of  the  thing  I  am, 
Both  emanate  alike  from  Thy  dread  play 
Of  operation  outside  this  our  sphere, 

says  the  Pope  in  The  Ring  and  the  Book,  and  the 
view  is  Browning's  own.  God  immanent  and  God 
transcendent— the  combination  of  these  two  con- 
ceptions in  his  thought  of  God  saved  him  from 
Deism  on  the  one  hand  and  Pantheism  on  the  other. 
It  is  probably  the  case  that  Browning's  view  of  the 
Divine  Immanence  was  saved  from  degenerating 
into  a  mere  Pantheism  by  reason  of  his  strong 
belief  in  the  individual  and  indivisible  personality 
of  man.  The  idea  that  the  divine  mind  realized 
itself  through  the  totaUty  of  the  human  had  no 
attraction  for  the  poet.  God  was  immanent  in 
man,  but  was  not  man,  was  above  man. 

Man  was  made,  however,  on  the  divine  image, 
and  that  impUes  a  sufficiently  intimate  correspond- 
ence between  the  divine  nature  and  the  human 
to  make  possible  the  apprehension  by  man  of  the 
self-revelation  of  God. 

O  Thou  as  represented  here  to  me 
In  such  conception  as  my  soul  allows, 
Under  thy  measureless,  my  atom  width, 

***** 
Existent  somewhere,  somehow,  as  a  whole. 
Here  as  a  whole  proportioned  to  our  sense  ; 
There  (which  is  nowhere,  speech  must  babble  thus) 
In  the  absolute  immensity. 
Appreciable  solely  by  Thyself  ; 
Here  by  the  little  mind  of  man,  reduced 
To  littleness  that  suits  his  faculty. 
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Man's  apprehension  of  God  has  its  obvious  Umits, 
but  these  hmits  are  broad  enough  to  compass 
all  of  God  that  man  may  need.  At  the  same 
time,  such  manifestations  of  the  mind  of  God 
as  are  discernible  in  the  universe  do  not  convey  a 
complete  presentment  of  the  nature  of  God. 

Conjecture  of  the  worker  by  the  work. 

Is  there  strength  there  ?    Enough.   IntcUigcnce  ? 

Ample  ;    but  goodness  in  like  degree  ? 

Not  to  the  human  eye  in  the  present  state. 

And  Browning  compares  the  revelation  of  God  in 
the  universe  to  an  isosceles  triangle,  the  two  equal 
sides  of  which,  strength  and  intelligence,  are  clear 
enough,  but  the  base  of  which,  to  wit,  gopdness, 
is  not  discernible.     Where  then  are  we  to  seek  this 

base  ? 

Our  poet  clearly  finds  it  in  the  Incarnation.  The 
story  of  Christ  it  is  that  completes  God's  self-revela- 
tion. This  "  tale  "  of  God  in  the  world's  mouth 
suppHes  the  "  instance  " 

Of  love  without  a  limit.     Sl   is  strength. 

So  is  intelligence  ;    let  love  be  so. 

Unlimited  in  its  self-sacrifice. 

Then  is  the  talc  true  and  God  shows  complete. 

This  in  Browning's  view  is  the  meaning  of  Christ. 
He  is  supremely  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  love, 
and  because  He  is  this,  He  is  the  key  to  all  the  per- 
plexing problems  which  the  universe  presents. 
Our  poet  beheved  what  he  made  the  dying  Apostle 
John  say — 

I  say,  the  acknowledgment  of  God  in  Christ 
Accepted  by  thy  reason,  solves  for  thee 
All  questions  in  the  universe  and  out  of  it. 
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Browning  looked  abroad  upon  the  universe,  re- 
cognized the  might  and  wisdom  of  its  Maker,  but  he 
could  not  discover  in  the  universe  evidence  of  that 
love  which  alone  could  make  it  intelligible.  He, 
in  Tennyson's  words — 

trusted  God  was  love  indeed. 
And  love  Creation's  final  law. 
Though  nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw. 
With  ravine  shrieked  against  the  creed; 

but  when  he  came  to  regard  Christ  he  discovered  the 
evidence  of  love  which  the  universe  failed  to  provide. 
Here  was  that  additional  element  hitherto  missing, 
but  essential  to  a  coherent  account  of  the  universe. 
Shelley  introduced  the  idea  of  love  among  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  his  philosophy  because  it  was 
a  necessary  postulate,  and  its  necessity  was  its  justi- 
fication. Browning  regarded  it  likewise  as  a  neces- 
sary postulate,  but  he  admitted  it  into  his  calcula- 
tions not  because  it  was  a  necessity,  but  because 
it  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  real  implication  of  the 
Gospel  story. 

We  should,  however,  do  less  than  justice  to  Brown- 
ing's view  of  Christ  if  we  imagined  that  he  regarded 
Him  solely  as  a  necessary  element  in  a  coherent  and 
intelligible  philosophy  of  the  universe.  Jesus 
Christ  had  to  the  poet  a  very  definite  and  intimate 
personal  significance.  He  has  no  patience  with  the 
Renans  who  seek  to  whittle  Christ  down  to  such 
dimensions  as  will  enable  them  to  fit  Him  into  their 
own  narrow  and  arbitrary  categories.  He  was  not 
a  little  impatient  of  those  critical  methods,  the  first 
principle  of  which  was  a  heavy  emphasis  upon  the 
important  part  played  by 
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And  the  penman's  prejudice, 
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in  the  growth  of  the  "  popular  story  "  of  Christ,  and 
which  having  "  strained  and  abated  "  that  story 

Of  foreign  matter,  left  for  residuum 
A  man  ! — a  right  true  man  however, 
Whose  work  was  worthy  a  man's  endeavour. 

This  concession  which  the  critics  are   compelled 
to  make  is  no  inconsiderable  one — and  yet  it 

leaves  you — Vacuity. 
This  much  of  Christ  does  he  reject  ? 
And  what  retain  ?    His  intellect  ? 
What  is  it  I  must  reverence  duly  ? 
Poor  intellect  for  worship,  truly. 
Which  leaves  me  simply  what  was  told 

(If  mere  morality,  bereft 

Of  the  God  in  Christ,  be  all  that's  left) 
Elsewhere  by  voices  manifold. 

m  *  *  *  * 

Christ's  goodness,  then — does  that  fare  better  ? 
Strange  goodness,  which  upon  the  score 
Of  being  goodness,  the  mere  due. 
Of  man  to  fellowman,  much  more 
To  God — should  take  another  view 
Of  its  possessor's  privilege 
And  bid  him  rule  his  race. 

Christ's  supremacy  does  not  rest  on  any  morality 
He  may  have  possessed  or  taught,  though 

Morality  to  the  uttermost 
Supreme  in  Christ,  we  all  confess, 

but  upon  His  own  person,  as  He  Himself  claimed. 


Does  the  precept  run — "  Believe  in  good. 
In  justice,  truih,  now  understood 
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For  the  first  time  "  ?  or  "  Believe  in  Mc  , 

Wlio  lived  and  died,  yet  essentially  . 

Am  Lord  of  Life  "  ?  X 

And  this  carries  with  it  the  faith  that  the  Gospel 
brings  to  man,  not  merely 


A  motive  and  injunction 

For  practising  what  wc  know  already, 


but 


A  new  truth ;  no  conviction  gains 
Of  an  old  one  only,  made  intense. 
By  a  fresh  appeal  to  his  faded  sense. 

Any  interpretation  of  Christ  save  as  the  supreme 
revelation  of  God  seemed  to  Browning  quite 
inadequate.  It  may  be  true,  as  Professor  Herford 
says,  that  the  Christ  of  Browning  was  not  the 
Redeemer  of  the  orthodox  creed.  But  what  man 
who  ever  thought  at  all  deeply  upon  Christ  has 
ever  discovered  the  formula  which  includes  all 
he  knows  Christ  to  be  ?  This  at  least  is  sure, 
that  Browning  had  no  quarrel  with  Christ's  own 
view  of  Himself.  He  rejects  with  emphasis  the 
supposition  that  the  soul  can  find  God  without  the 
mediation  of  Christ. 

From  the  gift  looking  to  the  giver, 

From  the  cistern  to  the  river, 

And  from  finite  to  infinity. 

And  from  man's  dust  to  God's  divinity, 

this  space  can  only  be  traversed  by  way  of  Christ. 
"  No  one  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  Me."  And 
he  who  goes  to  God  by  that  way  finds  himself  ful- 
filled in  Christ  and  finds  Christ  an  abiding  reality. 
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That  One  Face  far  from  vanish  rather  grows 
Or  decomposes  but  to  recompose, 
Becomes  my  universe  that  feels  and  knows. 
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These  two  things  then  Browning  finds  in  Christ — 
the  revelation  of  divine  love  which  gives  him  a 
coherent  philosophy,  and  the  assurance  of  his  own 
personal  fulfilment.  Let  us  inquire  for  a  moment 
how  this  affects  his  own  disposition  and  attitude  to  ^ 
the  world. 

To  begin  with,  his  whole  being  and  work  is  per- 
meated by  a  radiant  invincible  hopefulness.  Brown- 
ing had  too  true  an  eye  not  to  recognize  the  tragedy 
of  which  our  life  is  so  full,  but  his  philosophy  enabled 
him  to  see  in  the  very  brokenness  and  imperfection 
of  human  life  not  a  reason  for  despair,  but  the  very 
ground  of  hope  for  man's  future.  Man  is  not  in  a 
state  of  being  so  much  as  of  becoming.     Progress  is 

Man's  distinctive  mark  alone, 
Not  God's,  and  not  the  beasts' ;  He  is,  they  are, 
Man  partly  is  and  wholly  hopes  to  be. 

All  man's  struggles  constitute  the  evidence  of  his 
as  yet  unrealized  destiny.  He  stumbles  and  falls  on 
his  upward  way.  But  of  these  failures  our  poet  has 
two  things  to  say.  First  of  all,  man  is  judged,  not 
by  his  attainments  but  by  his  intentions.  The  great 
passage  in  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  is  well  known — 

Not  on  the  vulgar  mass  called  "  Work  " 

Shall  sentence  pass. 

Things  done  that  caught  the  eye  and  had  the  prize — 

***** 
But  all  the  world's  coarse  thumb 
And  finger  failed  to  phirnb, 
So  passed  in  making  up  the  main  account ; 
All  instincts  immature, 
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All  purposes  unsure. 

That  weighed  not  as  his  work,  yet  swelled  the  man's  amount. 

Thoughts  hardly  to  be  packed 

Into  a  narrow  act, 

Fancies  that  broke  through  language  and  escaped. 

All  I  could  never  be. 

All  men  ignored  in  mc. 

This,  I  was  worth  to  God  whose  wheel  the  pitcher  shaped. 

'Tis  not  what  man  does  which  exalts  him,  but  what  man 
would  do, 

cried  David  in  Saul.     The   other  thing    Browning 
has  to  say  of  human  failures  is  this — 

And  what  is  our  failure  but  the  triumph's  evidence 
For  the  fulness  of  days  ?     Have  we  withered  or  agonized  ? 
Why  else  was  the  pause  prolonged  but  that  singing  might 

issue  thence  ? 
Why  rushed  the  discords  in  but  that  harmony  should  be 

prized  ? 

We  are  surely  moving  onward :  of  this  our  failures  and 

falls  assure  us ;  but  Browning  sees  no  goal  for  us  on 

earth. 

Life  is  a  probation  and  the'_earth  no  goal. 
But  starting  point  of  man. 

Our  perfect  destiny  lies  beyond  the  veil.  The 
poet's  faith  in  a  future  life  was  the  necessary 
corollary  of  his  belief  in  the  inviolate  individuality 
of  man.  In  that  future  life  man  will  be  all  that  he 
now  has  the  capacity  of  becoming.    And 

There  shall  never  be  one  lost  good  !    What  was  shall  live 

as  before. 
The  evil  is  null,  is  nought,  is  silence  implying  sound. 
What  was  good  shall  be  good,  with,  for  evil,  so  much  good 

more  ; 
On  the  earth  the  broken  arcs ;  in  the  heaven  a  perfect   > 

round. 
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This  sane,  splendid  optimism  Browning  derived 
from  his  conception  of  the  meaning  of  Christ.  Tiiut 
God  revealed  in  Christ  was  essential  love  meant, 
not  only  that,  as  Pippa  sang — 


God's  in  His  heaven 
All's  right  with  tlic  world. 


but  that 


The  mightini 
Inextricably 


*;'  'ovc  was  curled 

\}nc  ai^  ut 


all  the  beauty  and  *"'■■■  fx/vvtr  in  the  world.  This 
fundamental  and  pervasive  vitality  of  love  is  the 
"  energy  of  integration  v/hich  makes  a  cosmos  of 
the  sum  of  things."  It  secured  the  essential 
benevolence  of  the  cosmic  processes.  In  a  world 
thus  governed  it  is  always  the  best  that  ultimately 
happens. 

What  was  it  in  Christ  that  revealed  to  Browning 
this  stupendous  meaning  ?  Nowhere,  perhaps,  shall 
we  discover  the  answer  to  this  question  more  read- 
ily than  in  that  magnificent  poem  Saul.  David  in 
this  poem  is  "  occupied  with  no  speculative  question, 
but  with  the  practical  problem  of  saving  a  ruined 
soul."  He  sweeps  the  universe  and  his  own  soul 
in  quest  of  healing  for  the  King.  But  it  is  all  in 
vain.  Then  he  turns  to  God.  He  himself  had  been 
willing  to  give  his  life  for  Saul's  redemption.  Was 
his  own  love  which  prompted  this  readiness  less 
than  God's  ? 


/ 


Do  I  find  love  so  full  in  my  nature,  God's  ultimate  gift. 
That  I  doubt  His  own  love  can  compete  with  it  ? 
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What  David's  love  would  lead  him  to  do,  had  he 
the  power,  would  not  God,  who  had  the  power,  do  ? 

Would  I  suffer  for  Him  that  I  love  ?    So  wouldst  thou  ! 

So  wilt  thou  ! 
So  shall  crown  thee  the   topmost,  inefifablest,   uttermost 

crown,  ,  , 

And  thy  love  fill  infinitude  wholly,  nor  leave  up  nor  down. 
One  spot  for  the  creature  to  stand  in  ! 

David  reads  his  own  love  into  God's  heart— the  love 
which  gave  the  gift  of  love  to  man  must  be  of  a  piece 
with  it.  Vv^hat  man's  love  would  do,  God's  love  will 
assuredly  do— and  more.  When  Mr.  Barrie  says 
that  the  God  that  little  boys  say  their  prayers  to 
has  a  face  very  much  like  their  mother's,  he  is  only 
putting  David's  argument  in  Saul  in  a  different  way. 
David  seeks  and  finds  his  flesh  in  the  Godhead, 
and  the  inevitable  conclusion  is — 

O  Saul,  it  shall  be 
A  face  like  my  face  that  receives  thee,  a  Man  like  to  me 
Thou  Shalt  love  and  be  loved  by  for  ever,  a  Hand  like  this 

hand 
Shall  throw  open  the  gates  of  new  life  to  thee.    See  the 

Christ  stand  ! 

The  energy  of  David's  thinking  projects  his  vision 
through  the  long  years,  and  he  sees  in  the  Incar- 
nation the  natural  sequel  of  his  thought  of  God. 
It  is  inevitably  so.  Since  it  is  God's  will  to  reveal 
Himself  to  man,  and  since  He  made  man  in  His 
own  image,  His  perfect  self-revelation  must  be 
through  and  in  a  man,  if  man  is  to  apprehend  it. 
The  gift  of  divine  love  is  the  incarnate  humanity 
of  God,  this  complete  self-manifestation  in  the 
perfect  Man,  whose  perfection  is  only  intelligible  on 
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the  assumption  that  it  is  the  very  divine  perfection 
within  self-imposed  human  limits.^ 

This  fact  of  Incarnation  implies  that  the  life  of 
Christ  is  a  reproduction  in  little  of  the  life  of  God, 
and  the  Sacrifice  of  Love,  which  reached  its  climax 
on  Calvary,  is  a  projection  into  time  and  space  of  the 
eternal  sacrifice  of  divine  love,  which  is  the  very 
secret  of  the  life  of  the  Godhead.  The  Lamb  verily 
was  slain  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  For 
Browning,  Christ  was  necessarily  Christ  crucified ; 
the  supreme  self-emptying  of  the  death  of  the  Cross 
was  to  Browning  the  clue  to  the  whole  character 
and  attitude  of  the  heart  of  God  to  the  world  ;  and 
the  poet's  radiant  and  unfading  optimism  was  just 
the  result  of  reading  the  whole  of  life  in  the  light  of 
Calvary,  that 

transcendent  act, 
Beside  which  even  the  Creation  fades 
Into  a  puny  exercise  of  power. 

While  the  Incarnation  has  thus  its  larger  place 
and  meaning  "  amid  this  sum  of  things,"  the  love  of 
God  in  Christ  has  also  a  personal  significance  for  the 
individual.  It  is  the  assurance  of  mercy  for  the  con- 
trite and  the  promise  of  the  soul's  salvation  "  Saul 
the  mistake,  Saul  the  failure,"  may  put  his  trust 
in  Christ :  but  Browning  is  not  forgetful  that  un- 
repented  evil  must  make  Christ  other  than  Saviour. 
*'  John,  the  master  of  the  Temple  of  God,"  was  being 
burnt  in  Paris  for  his  misdeeds,  and  in  his  extremity 
calls  on  Christ.  But  it  is  not  the  cry  of  a  penitent 
soul,  and 
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So  as  John  called  now  through  the  fire  amain 
On  the  Name  he  had  cursed  with,  all  his  life. 
To  the  Person,  he  had  bought  and  sold  again. 
For  the  Face,  with  his  daily  bufEets  rife, — 
Feature  by  feature  It  took  Its  place. 
And  his  voice  like  a  mad  dog's  choking  bark, 
At  the  steady  whole  of  the  Judge's  face — 
Died.     Forth  John's  soul  flared  into  the  dark. 

The  deep  tragedy  of  impenitence  is  that  it  converts 
the  merciful  Saviour  into  the  unbending  Judge. 

This  is  Browning's  tale  of  Christ,  and  we  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  by  its  vast  epic  character.  He  has 
looked  upon  Christ  "  with  open  face,"  unbiassed  by 
any  prejudice  against  organized  Christianity  (the 
defects  of  which  none  knew  better),  and  uninfluenced 
by  any  credal  preconceptions  ;  and  the  result  is 
that  his  conception  of  Christ  has  a  breadth  and  a 
freshness  to  find  the  hke  of  which  we  need  to  travel 
as  far  back  as  the  Apostle  Paul.  Does  Browning 
find  in  Christ  the  clue  to  a  satisfying  and  coherent 
account  of  the  universe  ?  No  less  Paul.  Says  the 
Apostle  in  language  in  no  wise  iess  nobie  than  the 
poet's —  "  In  Him  are  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge  hidden."  Does  Browning  see  in 
Christ  the  very  crown  and  chmax  and  destiny  of  all 
things  in  the  universe  and  out  of  it  ?  So  does  Paul, 
who  declares  that  God  "  purposed  ...  to  sum  up 
all  things  in  Christ,  the  things  in  the  heavens  and 
the  things  on  the  earth."  Between  Paul's  day  and 
Browning's  many  thmgs  have  happened.  We  live 
in  the  blaze  of  a  larger  and  fiercer  light  on  the  things 
that  are.  Science  and  philosophy  have  scanned  the 
heights  and  plumbed  the  depths,  and  their  findings 
have  caused  the  faith  ci  many  to  wax  faint.     But 
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standing  in  this  larger  light,  in  full  and  complete 
knowledge  of  all  the  new  facts  that  have  emerged 
during    eighteen  centuries,  Browning   looks   upon 
Christ,  and  the  result  is  that  he  virtually  repeats  the 
daring  affirmations  of  Paul.    The  larger  knowledge 
has  made  Christ  the  more  glorious.    Biblical  criti- 
cism may  have  something  to  say  to  the  structure  of 
the  evangelic  records,  but  it  can  abate  not  one  jot  or 
tittle  of  the  meaning  and  power  of  the  fact  of  Christ. 
That  remains,  unaffected  by  the  changes  and  the 
modifications  which  growing  knowledge  may  necessi- 
tate elsewhere,  independent  of  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
human  fortune  on  the  fields  of  history— the  one  great 
final  revelation  of  the  divine  love  in  which  lies  the 
solution  of  every  mystery  in  "  nature's  infinite  book 
of  secrecy,"  the  hope  of  the  race  of  man,  and  the 
redemption  and  the  fulfilment  of    the    individual 
soul.     There  surely  can  be  no  apter  summary  of 
Browning's  attitude  to  Christ  than  that  in  which 
Frederic  Myers  has  summarized  Paul's — 

Yea,   through  life,   death,   through  sorrow  auod   throtigh 

sinning 
Christ  shall  suffice  me  for  He  hath  sufficed, 
Christ  is  the  end,  for  Christ  is  the  beginning, 
Christ  the  beginning,  for  the  end  is  Christ. 
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John  I.  14  ;  "  The  Word  became  Flesh  and  dwelt  among 
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2  Tim.  i.  10  ;    "  Jesus  Christ,  who  abolished  death  and 
brought  life  and  incorruption  to  light  through  the  Gospel." 
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WHEN  inquiries  were  addressed  to  Lord 
Tennyson  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  the 
poet  would  say  to  his  son — "  Answer  them  that  I 
have  given  my  behef  in  InMemoriamy  Our  quest 
need  therefore  lead  us  no  farther  afield  than  that — 
the  greatest  of  all  Tennyson's  works. 

Tennyson  was  compelled  to  live  in  an  intellectual 
atmosphere  which  was  in  a  state  of  much  confusion. 
The  impact  of  new  knowledge  upon  old  beliefs  created 
a  condition  of  things  which  necessitated  a  recasting 
of  the  forms  of  thought  and  a  severe  scrutiny  of 
the  foundations  of  faith.  Darwinism  in  particular 
seemed  to  imply  a  view  of  the  universe  which  could 
not  be  reconciled  with  the  traditional  faith  of 
Christendom  in  an  omnipotent  and  benevolent 
Creator.  The  protagonists  of  the  new  knowledge 
held  that  the  only  useful  knowledge  was  t'l  t  dis- 
coverable by  the  methods  and  processes  of  s-  ientific 
investigation ;  of  the  regions  m  wliich  these 
methods  and  processes  could  not  operate,  they 
simply  said,  "  We  do  not  know  "  ;  and  this  seemed 
to  many  to  be  so  reasonable  aad  satisfying  an  attitude 
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that  a  multitude  adopted  it.  Agnosticism  became 
the  fashion. 

The  instinctive  conservatism  of  many,  however,  set 
them  in  violent  antagonism  to  the  new  knowledge  and 
its  supposed  implications.  They  condemned  them 
unsparingly  as  blasphemous  and  subversive  of  faith. 
Others  there  were  whose  love  of  the  older  faith 
was  none  the  less  passionate  who  faced  the  new 
knowledge  with  equanimity,  confident  that  increase 
of  knowledge  could  in  no  wise  destroy  the  essence 
of  faith,  however  necessary  it  might  make  a  change 
in  the  forms  of  faith.  They  believed  that  there  was 
certainly  a  very  strong  presumption  that  when 
the  smoke  of  the  conflict  cleared  away  the  new 
knowledge  and  the  old  faith  would  be  co-ordinated 
to  the  immense  enrichment  of  both.  Their  own 
personal  assurance  of  the  truth  of  the  essentials 
of  Christianity  could  never  be  shaken — they  had 
received  ''  a  kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved," 
and  their  certainty  that  there  was  a  vast  region 
beyond  the  reach  of  scientific  method  which  faith 
alone  could  explore,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  is 
essential  to  the  life  of  man,  led  them  to  insist  that 
Darwin  and  Huxley  and  Tyndall  had  not  spoken 
the  last  word  concerning  "this  sum  of  things." 
"  Believing,"  as  Tennyson  &aid,  "  where  we  cannot 
prove,"  they  held  fast  to  the  essentials  of  faith  ; 
and  in  an  age  which  tended  to  unbelief  they  held 
aloft  the  banner  of  faith,  in  no  wise  despising  the 
new  knowledge,  but  in  all  assurance  of  the  reality 
of  those  things  eternal  which  are  "  not  seen."  ^ 

A  man  in  the  thick  of  the  battle  cannot  possibly 
see  the  whole  field,  and  the  Agnostic  leaders  were 
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too  near  the  zone  of  fire  to  be  able  to  take  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  whole  position.    The  facts 
with  which  they  dealt  did  not  cover  the  whole  field 
of  life,  for  they  denied  the  relevancy  and  the  value 
of  all  facts  that  were  not  capable  of  being  observed 
and  verified  through  the  senses.    That   sense-im- 
pressions,  reason    and  logic   are  the  sole   deter- 
minants of  truth  is  a  fallacy.    "  Reason,"   says 
G.  J.  Romanes,^  "  is  not  the  only  attribute  of  man, 
nor  is  it  the  only  faculty  which  he  habitually  em- 
ploys for  the  ascertainment  of  truth.     Moral  and 
spiritual  faculties  are  of  no  less  importance  in  their 
respective  spheres  even  of  every-day  life  ;    faith, 
trust,  taste,  etc.,  are  as  needful  in  ascertaining  truth 
as  to  character,  beauty,  etc.,  as  is  reason.     Indeed 
we  may  take  it  that  reason  is  concerned  in   ascer- 
taining truth  only  where  causation  is  concerned  ; 
the  appropriate  organs  for  its  ascertainment  where 
anything  else  is  concerned  belong  to  the  moral  and 
spiritual  region."    And  the  refusal  to  recognize  th~e 
value  of  spiritual  and  moral  intuitions  and  experi- 
ences   as    facts    equally    relevant    with    physical 
phenomena  has  been  the  real  weakness  of  scientific 
agnosticism.    Tennyson,  however,  in  spite   of  his 
enthusiasm   for  scientific   knowledge,  escaped  this 
error. 

r     cr  when  faith  had  fallen  asleep 
1  iieard  a  voice — "  Believe  no  more," 
And  heard  an  ever-breaking  shore 
That  tumbled  on  the  Godless  deep, 

A  warmth  within   the  heart  would  melt 
The  freezing  reason's  colder  part 
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And  like  a  man  in  wrath,  the  heart 
Stood  up  and  answered,  "  I  have  f(  It." 

Not  indeed  that  Tennyson  would  have  feeling 
arrogantly  usurp  the  place  of  reason,  as  reason  does 
tend  to  usurp  the  legitimate  place  of  feeling — he 
simply  insist?  that  the  point  where  the  resources  of 
reason  break  down  does  not  represent  the  outmost 
limit  of  our  knowledge. 

This  outer  region  beyond  the  reach  of  reason 
the  poet  very  frequently  found  wrapped  up  in 
a  dense  haze,  and  it  afforded  him  no  firm  foothold. 
The  seeming  contradiction  between  the  witness 
of  Niare  to  God  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
witness  of  man's  own  spirit  on  the  other  involved 
him  in  much  doubt ;  and  in  particular  was  this  doubt 
distressing  in  respect  oi  the  future  life.  Nature's 
prodigality  of  the  single  life  as  contrasted  with  that 
which  at  first  sight  seems  her  care  of  the  type,  but 
which  a  closer  scrutiny  reveals  to  be  her  utter  care- 
lessness of  the  type,  seems  to  imply  a  denial  of  the 
hope  of  life  beyond  the  grave.  The  contemplation 
of  this  contradiction  makes  the  poet  cry — 

I  falter  where  I  firmly  stood. 
And  falling  with  my  weight  of  cares 
Upon  the  great  world's  altar-stairs 
That  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God, 

I  stretch  lame  hands  of  faith  and  grope 
And  gather  dust  and  chaff,  and  call 
To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all,  ,y 

And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope.^  ' 

It  is  clear  that  the  scientific  thought  of  the  time 
had  affected  the  poet's  mind  very  deeply ;  it  was 
indeed  through  the  eyes  of  the  scientist  that  he 
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looked  at  Nature.  To  Tennyson  "  the  physical 
world,"  says  Professor  Sedgwick,  "  is  always  the 
world  as  known  to  us  through  physical  science ; 
the  scientific  view  of  it  dominates  his  thought  about 
it ;  and  his  general  acceptance  of  this  view  is  real 
and  sincere,  even  when  he  utters  the  intensest  feel- 
ing of  its  inadequacy  to  satisfy  our  deepest  needs." 
He  saw 

Nature  red  in  tooth  and  claw 
With  ravine,] 

— the" Struggle  for  Existence,"  the  "  Survival  of  the 
Fittest "  were  laws  written  with  blood  upon  the 
face  of  things.  One  of  the  obvious  conclusions 
of  this  view  is  the  denial  of  moral  character  to  God ; 
but  Tennyson  refused  to  accept  it ;  and  though  he 
could  offer  no  adequate  or  satisfying  reason  for  the 
seeming  cruelty  of  Nature,  he  persists  in  maintain- 
ing an  attitude  of  hopefulness. 

Behold  we  know  not  anything — 
I  can  but  trust  that  good  will  fall 
At  last,  far  off,  at  last  to  all. 

And  every  winter  change  to  spring  ! 

Not  all  the  knowledge  that  science  could  bring 
could  destroy  the  poet's  faith  in  the  fundamental 
benevolence  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Universe. 

Strictly  speaking  this  expression — "  Behold  we 
know  not  anything,"  is  not  a  true  statement  of 
Tennyson's  position.  It  is  only  true  so  far  as  it 
refers  to  a  reasoned  and  adequate  explanation  of 
the  apparent  cruelty  of  the  operations  of  Nature. 
All  that  any  of  us  this  side  of  the  veil  can  do  in 
reference  to  such  matters  as  this   is  to  profess  a 
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frank  agnosticism.  We  do  not  know  why  Nature 
is  ordered  so,  simply — 

We  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill. 

But  we  are  left  in  this  state  of  thin  and  vague 
hopefulness  only  so  long  as  we  confine  our  obser  •- 
ation  and  thought  to  the  physical  universe.  There 
is  other  evidence,  other  knowledge  which  may  con- 
vert this  slender  trust  into  a  robust  faith.  And 
of  this  other  knowledge  our  poet  has  much  to  say.  - 

One  thing  that  Tennyson  found  himself  forced  to 
postulate  was  the  "  self-conscious  personality  of  God.' ' 
"  Take  away  belief  in  that,"  he  said,  "  and  you 
take  away  the  backbone  of  the  world."  While  he 
admitted  with  Browning  and  all  of  us  that  God  could 
not  be  known  in  "  His  whole  world-self  and  all  in 
all,"  yet  he  believed  that  God  does  communicate 
Himself  to  men.  "  I  believe,"  he  said,  "  that  God 
reveals  Himself  in  each  individual  soul " ;  and  he 
therefore  very  strongly  believed  in  the  essential 
truth  of  the  witness  of  our  highest  intuitions 
to  the  nature  of  God.  That  God  is  love  is  a  belief 
we  get  "from  ourselves,  from  what  is  highest 
within  us "  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  wish  to  live,  the 
hope  of  immortality,  derives 

from  what  we  have 
The  likest  God  within  the  soul, 

was  to  Tennyson  very  good  presumptive  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  the  belief  in  the  future  life.  "  If  you 
allow  a  God,  and  God  allows  this  strong  instinct  and 
universal  yearning  for  another  life,  surely  that  is 
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in  a  measure  a  presumption  of  its  truth — we  cannot 
give  up  the  mighty  hopes  that  make  us  men." 

Tennyson  said  once  to  Bishop  Lightfoot — "  The 
cardinal  point  of  Christianity  is  the  hfe  after  death." 
Certainly  this  is  the  cardinal  point  of  Tennyson's 
own  faith.  He  believed  no  less  strongly  than 
Browning  in  the  powerlessness  of  death  to  dissolve 
human  personality.  "  I  can  hardly  understand 
how  any  great  imaginative  man  who  has  deeply 
lived,  suffered,  thought  and  wrought,  can  doubt 
of  the  soul's  continuous  progress  in  the  after-life." 
Tennyson  is  supremely  the  poet  of  Immortality  ; 
and  the  "  intimations  of  immortahty  "  were  ever 
with  him.r  This  is  his  master-thought,  and  it  was 
^iiatCfaTthat  he  should  approach  Jesus  Christ  from 
this  point.  I  think  Paul's  words,  "  Jesus  Christ 
who  brought  life  and  incorruption  to  light  through 
the  Gospel,"  summarize  pretty  accurately  Tenny- 
son 's  view  of  the  mission  of  Christ  Unlike  Browning, 
who  believed  that  the  soul  discovers  "  a  new 
truth  "  in  Christ,  Tennyson  held  that  Jesus  Christ 
brought  into  the  perfect  light  those  truths  concern- 
ing God  and  man  of  which  we  all  have  dim  intuitions. 

Though  truths  in  manhood  darkly  join 
Deep-seated  in  our  mystic  frame, 
We  yield  all  blessing  to  the  name 

Of  Him  who  made  them  current  coin  ; 

For  Wisdom  dealt  with  mortal  powers 
Where  truth  in  closest  words  shall  fail, 
When  truth  embodied  in  a  tale 

Shall  enter  in  at  lowly  doors. 

And  so  the  Word  had  breath  and  wrought 
With  human  hands  tht  creed  of  creeds, 
In  loveliness  of  perfect  deeds 

More  strong  than  all  poetic  thought ; 
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Which  he  may  read  that  binds  the  sheaf 
Or  builds  the  house  or  digs  the  grave. 
And  those  wild  eyes  that  watch  the  wave 

In  roarings  round  the  coral  reef. 

"  Truth  embodied  in  a  tale  "  must  surely  refer  to 
the  historical  manifestation  of  the  Incarnate  Word — 
"the  revelation  of  the   eternal    thought    of    the 
universe."    And  since  God  does  reveal  Himself  to 
men,  and  men  dimly  and  feebly  apprehend  the 
revelation,  the  Incarnate  Word  must  fully  and  com- 
pletely bring  to  light  all  that  range  of  mtuitions  in 
which  we  recognize  the  self-communication  of  the 
divine  nature  to  our  souls.    We  are  to  find  our 
intuitions  interpreted  in  the    Incarnate    Word- 
not,  mark,  in  Christ's  teaching  so  much  as  in  His 
life.  His  character,  His  person,  for  He  wrought 
the   " creed  of  creeds "    "in  loveliness  of   perfect 
deeds."    What  Christ  does  for  us  is  to  interpret 
us  to  ourselves.    He  brings,  by  His  own  life,  "  life 
and  incorruption  to  light." 
*      Tennyson  consistently  refused  to  commit  himself 
i^{    to  any  formal  definition  of  the  person  of  Christ, 
but  it  is  quite  clear  that  no  description  of  Christ 
short  of  the  "  Incarnate  Word  "  would  have  seemed 
to  him  adequate.    Men  in  the  heat  of   theological 
controversy  have  dared  to  put  the  mystery  into  a 
phrase,  forgetting  that   "none  knoweth  the  Son 
save  the  Father." 

In  divinity  and  love 

What's  best  worth  saying  can't  be  said — 

and  with  respect  to  Christ  particularly  it  is  just 
that  which  cannot  exactly  be  said  which  constitutes 
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His  real  distinctiveness.  Tennyson,  it  is  clear,  felt 
the  vast  fascination  of  the  personality  of  Jesus 
and  stood  with  unshod  feet  in  His  presence. 
"  I  am  always  amazed  when  I  read  the  New  Testa- 
ment at  the  splendour  of  Christ's  purity  and  holiness 
and  at  His  infinite  pity."  He  recognized  the  truth 
ihat  the  person  of  Christ  is  an  essential  element  of 
Christianity.  There  is  a  refinement  of  faith  which 
seeks  to  avoid  the  critical  difficulties  of  the  evangehc 
history  by  exalting  the  spirit  of  Christ  at  the 
expense  of  the  person  of  Christ,  by  magnifying 
"  what  Christ  stood  for  "  at  the  expense  of  Christ 
Himself.  This  is  utter  futility,  as  Tennyson  clearly 
saw.  '*  Christianity  with  its  divine  morality,  but 
without  the  central  figure  of  Christ,  the  Son  of  Man, 
would  become  cold."  The  truth  of  this  statement  is 
absolute.  — 

That  Christ,  the  Incarnate  Word,  is  the  "  revela- 
tion of  the  eternal  thought  of  tho  universe  "  is  a 
conception  which  imphes  a  still  deeper  thought. 
For  such  self-communication  of  God  as  has 
been  granted  to  man  has  originated  in  His  love. 
And  Tennyson,  Uke  Browning,  though  with  perhaps 
less  emphasis,  recognized  that  the  manifestation  of 
divine  love  in  Christ  had  its  own  significance  in 
relation  to  the  brokenness  of  Nature.  It  might 
not  help  us  to  trace  the  adaptation  of  particular 
means  to  particular  ends,  to  discover  why  progress 
cannot  be  save  through  suffering — but  the  con- 
ception of  divine  love  as  underlying  and  controUing 
the  universe  does  imply  that  its  processes  are 
ultimately  beneficent.  Aiid  surely  it  is  only  by  ue 
ministry  of  such  a  thought  that  our  minds  can  be  at 
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peace  in  the  midst  of  all  the  contradictions  and  the 
brokenness  of  Nature  and  of  our  own  life.  It  is 
when  we  appeal  to  the  "  Immortal  Love  "  revealed 
in  Christ  that  the  unrest  and  disquietude  induced 
by  the  tale  of  science  and  the  witness  of  history 
and  the  common  experience  of  the  individual  man 
subside  and  give  wa^  to  a  deep  and  abiding  calm. 
But  of  this  faith  Browning  gives  a  more  robust 
expression  than  Tennyson,  though  Tennyson's 
optimism,  his  sense  that  the  universe  is  moving 
onward  to  a  glorious  goal,  was  very  deep  and  eager. 
In  Locksley  Hall  he  had  sung — 

I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs^ 

and  in  the  sequel,  Sixty  Years  After,  he  foretells 
the  time  on  earth,  when 

Every  tiger  madness  muzzled,  every  serpent  passion  killed. 
Every  grim  ravine  a  garden,  every  blazing  desert  tilled. 
Robed  in  universal  harvest,  up  to  either  pole  she  smiles. 
Universal  ocean  softly  washing  all  her  warless  Isles, 

and  then  away  beyond  the  limits  of  time  he  sees 
the  final  end  of  all  things  in  God — 

That  God,  which  ever  lives  and  loves. 
One  God,  one  law,  one  element. 
And  one  far-off  divine  event. 

To  which  the  whole  creation  moves. 


If  Tennyson's  conception  of  the  mission  of  Christ 
might  be  expressed  in  Paul's  phrase — He  "  brought 
life  and  incorruption  to  light  through  the  Gospel," 
there  is  no  doubt  that  his  view  of  the  person  of  Christ 
was  most  influenced  by  John.  "  The  Word  had 
breath "  is  simply  a  paraphrase  of  "  The  Word 
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became  flesh,"  and  he  stated  categorically  that  his 
use  of  the  expression  Love  as  designating  the  essence 
of  God  was  identical  with  that  of  John.  Certainly 
the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  implied  in 
Tennyson's  poems  will  satisfy  the  most  tenacious 
believer  in  the  traditional  view.  "  Strong  Son  of 
God,"  he  calls  Him,  and  it  is  well  to  remember 
in  this  connexion  that  the  poet  was  wont  to  say  that 
"  the  Son  of  Man  is  the  most  tremendous  title 
possible."  And  with  reference  to  this  epithet 
"  strong  "  it  is  interesting  to  recall  his  remark  con- 
cerning "the  man-woman,"  that  is  the  union  of 
strength  and  tenderness,  in  Christ.  "Son  of  God," 
"  Son  of  Man," — Tennyson  accepts  this,  our  Lord's 
own  estimate  of  Himself.  He  did  not  attempt  to 
distinguish  between  the  divinity  and  the  humanity 
of  Christ.  All  he  knew  that  Christ  was  all  divine, 
all  human — 

Thou  seemest  human  and  divine, 
The  holiest,  highest  manhood,  thou ; 

that  is  to  say — one  of  us,  a  man  like  ourselves,  and 
yet  so  supremely  above  us  that  we  must  fall  down 
before  Him — 


Our  wills  are  ours,  we  know  not  how, 
Our  wills  are  ours,  to  make  them  Thine. 

All  that  John  attributes  to  the  Word  that  was  with 
God  and  was  God,  Tennyson  also  ascribes  to  Him. 
"  All  things  were  made  by  Him,"  says  John,  and 
this  is  Tennyson's  version — 

Thine  are  these  orbs  of  light  and  shade. 
Thou  madcst  life  in  man  and  brute. 
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John  proceeds — "  In  Him  was  life,  and  the  life  was 
the  light  of  men,"  and  Tennyson  follows — 

Thou  madest  death ;    and  lo.  Thy  foot 
Is  on  the  skull  which  Thou  hast  made. 
Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust. 
Thou  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why, 
He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die, 
And  Thou  hast  made  him ;    Thou  art  just. 

"  Tliere  was  the  true  light,  even  the  hght  which 
lighteth  every  man  coming  into  the  world,"  says 
the  Evangelist,  ^nd  the  modem  poet  thus — 

Our  little  systems  have  their  day. 

They  have  their  day,  they  cease  to  be. 
They  are  but  broken  lights  of  Thee, 

And  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they. 
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Our  knowledge  we  owe  to  Christ,  but  the  pride  of 
knowledge  may  lead  us  to  stumble,  and  so  the  poet 
goes  on — 

Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more. 
But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell. 
That  mind  and  soul  according  well. 

May  make  one  music  as  before. 

But  vaster.    We  are  fools  and  slight. 
We  mock  Thee  when  we  do  not  fear. 
But  help  Thy  foolish  ones  to  bear, 

Help  Thy  vain  worlds  to  bear  Thy  light! 

"  Who  knows,"  he  asked  once,  "  whether  Revelation 
be  not  itself  a  veil  to  hide  the  glory  of  that  love 
which  we  could  not  look  upon  without  marring  the 
sight  and  our  onward  progress  ?  "  In  the  presence 
of  "  these  unfathomable  mysteries  "  humility  and 
reverence  alone  befit  a  sinful  man.    The  bigotry 
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of  the  man  who  fondly  believes  that  his  formulae 
contain  all  the  faith,  and  who  anathematizes  those 
who  hold  them  lightly,  as  well  as  the  boastings  of 
the  man  who  loudly  vaunts  his  emancipation  from 
the  forms  of  faith,  were  both  alike  the  symptoms  of 
a  dangerous  pride  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
Christian  spirit.  Still,  he  sympathized  with  those 
who  felt  that  "formal  statements  of  the  truth" 
cannot  contain  all  the  truth,  and  felt  that 

There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds. 
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Yet,  forms  of  faith  have  their  value,  and  "  faith 
through  form  "  may  be  as  pure  and  as  productive 
of  goodness  as  that  faith  which  is  independent  of 
form.      But  forms  are  provisional  and  temporary ; 
and  increasing  light  must  mean  constant  change 
and   modification.      The   essence,    the    spirit    of 
faith  can  never  change,  it  must  abide  constant  and 
immutable  through  all  the  changes  that  come  upon 
the   form    into  which    successive   ages    cast    it, 
until  it  at  length  emerges  free   and   glorious,  un- 
tainted   by    the     passions     of     men,    unlimited 
by  their  narrowness,  that  truth  which  for  us  men 
once  became  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ.     And  as 
the  spirit  of  faith  persists  and  grows,  with  it  shall 
grow  the  soul  of  goodness  in  time,  until  the  spirit 
of  Jesus  Christ,  in  religion,  in  condu  t,  in  the  whole 
of  life,  individual  and  collective,  shall  be  enthroned 
fc.  evermore.    And  it  is  the  strong  eager  yearning 
for  this  glad  time  that  he  expresses  in  perhaps 
the  best  known  of  all  his  lines — 
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Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood, 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite, 
Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right. 

Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  fou'  disease, 
Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold, 
Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 

Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free. 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand, 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land  ; 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be  ! 

But  while  yet  the  vision  of  the  future  seemed  afar 
off,  the  poet  put  his  trust  in  Christ  for  the  immediate 
business  of  life  and  death.  In  his  own  words  con- 
cerning Mary  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  his  gaze  rested 
on  "  the  Life  indeed."  Thus  was  he  sustained  in 
life,  and  so  as  he  passed  he  was  able  to  sing — 

For  though  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and  Place 

The  flood  m'  y  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  se'   aiy  Pilot  face  to  face 

When  I  have  crost  the  bar ! 
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John  it.  5  ;   "  Whatsoever  He  saith  unto  you,  do  it." 
Luke  xxiv.  35  ;  "He  was  known  of  them  In  the  breaking 
of  the  bread." 
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VI 

Ruskin 

"TTT^HEN    people    .-ad,"    w     e    Ruskin    in 
W     Modern  Painters,  "'the  la    :ame  by  Moses, 
but  grace  and  truth  by  Christ,'  do  they  suppose  it 
means  that  the  lav  was  u.  j^racious  or    untrue  ? 
The  law  was  given      <  a  foundation,  the  grace  (or 
mercy)  and  truth  for  fulfilment ;  the  whole  forming 
one  glorious  trinity  of  judgment,  mercy  and  truth." 
When  this  passage  was  reproduced  in  Frondes  Agrestes, 
many  years  after,  the  writer  added  this  footnote  : 
"A  great   deal  of  presumption  and   narrowness 
caused  by  my  having  been  bred  in  the  evangelical 
schools,  and  which  now  fill  me  with  shame  and 
distress  in  re-reading  Mod  /n  Painters,   is,  to  my 
present  mind,  atoned  for  by  the  accurate  think 
ing  by  which  I  broke  my  way  through  to  the  great 
truth  expressed  in  this  passage,  which  all  my  later 
writings,   without  exception,   have  been  directed 
to  maintain  and  illustrate."    Without  waiting  to 
inquire   whether    Ruskin's   interpretation   of   the 
scripture  he  quotes  is  correct  (I  do  not  think  it  is 
more  than  partly  right),  \,\,  may  assume  that  we 
have  here  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  author's 
critical  and  constructive  work.   To  think  justly,  to 
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love  mercy,  to  speak  and  act  truthfully— these  are 
conditions  without  which  there  can  be  neither 
goodness  nor  greatness,  in  art  or  in  literature,  in 
the  state  or  m  the  individual  life.  Any  work  not 
firmly  established  upon  these  basal  moralities  must 
by  the  very  nature  of  things  be  inadequate  and 
wrong  and  therefore  perishable. 

Life,  whether  of  the  individual  or  of  the  nation, 
thrives  on  judgment,  mercy  and  truth  ;   and  this 
because   the   moral   order   which   enforces   these 
moralities  is  inherent  in  the  world.   By  the  working 
of  its  inscrutable  but  by  no  means  uncertain  laws 
it  causes  them  to  prosper  whp^  observe  it  with  all 
their  hearts,  while  it  visits  with  decay  and    ruin 
those  who  ignore  or  disobey  it.     Ruskin  has  shown 
in  The  Stones  of  Venice  how  the  period  of  Venetian 
prosperity  and  the  golden  age  of  its  art  was  also 
the  time  of  its  devotion  to  high  ethical  ideals  ;  and 
how,  when  the  moral  landmarks  became  obscure, 
and  "  in  the  ingenuity  of  indulgence,  in  the  varieties 
of  vanity,  Venice  surpassed  the  cities  of  Christen- 
dom as  of  old  she  had  surpassed  them  in  fortitude 
and  devotion,"  her  art  declined,  and  "by  the  inner 
bummg  of  her  own  passions,  as  fatal  as  the  fiery  ' 
rain  of  Gomorrah,  she  was  consumed  from  her  place 
among  the  nations  ;  and  her  ashes  are  choking  the  I 
channels  of  the  dead,  salt  sea."    All  this  is  a  true  I 
philosophy  of  history.    Over  and  over  again  we 
read  it  in  the  annals  of  our  kind.    And  the  fact 
that   the  laws  which  operate  thus  mightily  are 
universal  implies  that  there  is  no  smallest  part  of 
human  life  which  is  outside  their  influence. 
This  is,  however,  no  part  of    a    deistic    view 
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which  regards  these  laws  as  having  been  once 
instituted  and  now  operating  by  their  own  mo- 
mentum and  which  relegates  the  Mind  and  Power 
which  set  them  in  motion  to 

Heights  too  high  for  our  aspiring. 
Coldly  sublime,  intolerably  just. 

Ruskin  thinks  that  these  laws  reveal  the  character 
of  a  Creator  with  whom  communion  is  not  only 
possible  but  essential  to  man.  The  possibility  of 
such  communion  rests  upon  two  conditions.  The 
first  is  the  presence  in  man  of  the  same  moralities 
as  those  which  are  attributes  of  God,  and  recog- 
nized as  such  in  the  operations  of  the  moral  order. 
"  It  is  only,"  says  Ruskin,  "  to  a  nature  capable 
of  truth,  desirous  of  it,  distinguishing  it,  feeding 
upon  it,  that  revelation  is  possible.  To  a  being 
undesirous  of  it  and  hating  it,  revelation  is  impos- 
sible. There  can  be  none  to  a  brute  or  fiend.  In 
so  far  therefore  as  you  love  truth  and  live  therein, 
in  so  far  revelation  can  exist  for  you  ;  and  in  so  • 
far,  your  mind  is  the  image  of  God."  This  is  simply  j 
an  expansion  of  an  older  word — "  Blessed  are  the 
pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God."  It  is  in  the 
measure  that  truth  and  justice  and  love  are  elements 
of  our  own  spiritual  constitution  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  receive  and  apprehend  the  self-manifesta- 
tions of  God.  The  image  of  God  within  us  is  "  defiled, 
if  you  will,  broken,  if  you  will,  all  but  effaced,  if 
you  will,  by  death  and  the  shadow  of  it."  For  all 
that,  it  is  "a  mirror  wherein  may  be  seen  darkly 
the  image  of  the  mind  of  God." 
The  other  condition  of  communion  with  God 
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is  that  God's  mind  should  be  expressed  in  terms 
that  man  can  understand,  that  God's  infinitude 
should  become  subject  to  limitations  which  will 
enable  the  finite  mind  of  man  to  grasp  it.  "  In 
order  to  render  this  communion  possible,  the  Deity 
has  stooped  from  His  throne  and  has  not  only  in 
the  person  of  the  Son  taken  upon  Him  the  veil  of 
our  human  flesh,  but  in  the  person  of  the  Father 
taken  upon  Him  the  veil  of  our  human  thoughts 
and  permitted  us  ...  to  conceive  Him  simply 
and  clearly  as  a  loving  Father  and  Friend— a 
being  to  be  walked  with  and  reasoned  with,  to  be 
moved  by  our  entreaties,  angered  by  our  rebellion, 
alienated  by  our  coldness,  pleased  by  our  love  and 
glorified  by  our  labour  ;  and  finally  to  be  beheld 
in  immediate  and  active  presence  in  all  the  powers 
and  changes  of  creation.  This  conception  of  God, 
which  is  the  child's,  is  evidently  the  only  one  which  ! 
can  be  universal,  and  therefore  the  only  one  which,  i 
FOR  us,  can  be  true." 

Of  the  truth  of  the  Incarnation  as  indicated  in 
this  passage  Ruskin  seems  never  to  have  been  in 
doubt ;  and  there  is  a  wealth  and  a  variety  in  his 
thought  of  the  meaning  of  Christ  to  man  of  which 
it  will  not  be  easy  to  give  any  adequate  conception 
within  a  small  compass.  Sometimes  our  author's 
ingenuity  discovers  a  meaning  which  seems  alto- 
gether too  fanciful  to  be  true  ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  his  profound  understanding  of  the 
supreme  significance  of  the  Master.  He  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  straitest  evangelicalism — a 
phase  of  Christian  thought  which,  because  it  was 
largely  a  protest  against  the  desiccated  latitudin- 
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arianism  on  the  one  hand,  and  what  is  by  now 
called  the  "old-fashioned"  High-Churchmanship 
on  the  other  hand,  of  the  late  seventeenth  and  early 
eighteenth  centuries,  cast  itself  into  more  rigid 
forms  than  a  larger  outlook  could  possibly  justify. 
While  Ruskin  deplored  the  narrowness  which  this 
type  of  Christianity  had  induced  in  him,  and  while 
he  had  relinquished  the  inelastic  formulae  in  which 
it  enshrined  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  many  of  its 
essential  principles  remained  with  him  to  the  end. 
When  he  wrote  Modern  Painters,  he  was  still  under 
the  influence  of  the  older  ideas ;  but  he  shows  in 
Praeterita  that  he  had  not  abandoned  every 
part  of  his  earher  heritage  of  religious  thought. 
*'  What  a  child  cannot  understand  of  Christianity 
no  one  need  try  to.  .  .  .  The  total  meaning  was 
and  is  that  the  God  who  made  earth  and  its  crea- 
tures took  at  a  certain  time  on  the  earth  the  flesh 
and  form  of  man  ;  in  that  flesh  sustained  the  pain 
and  died  the  death  of  the  creature  He  had  made ; 
rose  again  after  death  into  glorious  human  bfe  ; 
and  when  the  date  of  the  human  race  is  ended, 
will  return  in  visible  human  form  and  render  to 
every  man  according  to  his  work.  Christianity 
is  the  belief  in,  and  love  of  God  thus  manifested." 
There  is  no  great  disparity  between  the  view  ex- 
pressed here  and  the  earlier  conception  in  Modern 
Painters.  But  there  is  one  important  respect  in 
which  Ruskin  broke  away  very  completely  from 
his  early  views.  The  evangelicalism  in  which  he 
had  been  bred  had  chiefly  emphasized  the  death 
of  Christ.  Ruskin  shifted  the  larger  emphasis 
from  the  crucified  to  the  risen  Christ.    Not  indeed 
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that  he  denied  very  profound  significance  to  our 
Lord's  death,  but  he  felt  rather  the  immenser  and 
more  wonderful  meaning  of  the  fact  that  Christ 
lives  to-day,  and  that  the  supreme  business  of  His 
disciples  is  to  estabUsh  themselves  in  the  right 
relationship  of  perfect  obedience  to  their  living 
Lord.  In  the  Lectures  on  Art  he  speaks  of  the 
wasted  time  and  the  wasted  emotion  of  "the 
tender  and  delicate  women  of  Christendom  "  when 
they  have  been  called,  through  "the  four  arts  of 
eloquence,  music,  painting  and  sculpture,"  to  con- 
template "  the  bodily  pain,  long  since  passed,"  of 
"  the  Master  who  is  not  dead,  and  who  is  not  now 
fainting  under  His  Cross,  but  requiring  us  to  take 
up  ours."  Speaking  of  the  sculpture  on  the  great 
central  porch  of  Amiens  Cathedral  he  says — 
"  Christ  never  appears,  or  is  for  a  moment  thought 
of,  as  the  Crucified  or  the  Dead  ;  but  as  the  Incar- 
nate Word,  as  the  present  Friend — as  the  Prince 
of  Peace  on  earth,  and  as  the  Everlasting  King  in 
heaven.  What  His  life  «s,  what  His  commands 
are,  and  what  His  judgment  will  be,  are  the  things 
taught  here  ;  not  what  He  once  did,  nor  what  He 
once  suffered,  but  what  He  is  now  doing  and  what 
He  requires  us  to  do.  That  is  the  pure,  joyful, 
beautiful  lesson  of  Christianity,  and  the  fall  from 
that  faith  and  the  corruptions  of  its  abortive  prac- 
tice may  be  summed  up  briefly  as  the  habitual 
contemplation  of  Christ's  death  instead  of  His 
life  ;  the  substitution  of  His  past  suffering  for  our 
present  duty."  While  we  feel  that  Ruskin  does 
not  seem  to  have  adequately  appreciated  the  inner 
meaning  of  the  Death  of  Christ,  who  shall  say  that 
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for  the  rest  he  was  wrong  when  the  greatest  of  the 
Apostles  himself  Imd  said,  "For  if  ...  we  were 
reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  His  Son,  much 
more,  being  reconciled,  shall  we  be  saved  by  His 
life  "  ? 

The  Christ  that  is,  who  is  making  clear  and' 
irresistible  demands  upon  those  who  follow  Him, 
who  sustains  His  saints  according  to  His  gracious 
promises,  is  preeminently  the  Christ  of  Ruskin's 
later  philosophy. 

He  does  not  at  all  undervalue  the  Gospel  history 
and  its  place  in  the  whole  scheme  of  Christian  truth. 
He  speaks  of  "three  facts  without  assurance  of 
which  all  faith  is  vain,  namely,  that  Christ  died, 
that  He  rose  again,  and  that  He  ascended  into 
heaven,  there  to  prepare  a  place  for  His  elect." 
And,  indeed,  it  is  only  from  what  we  know  of  the 
historical  Christ  that  we  are  enabled  to  understand 
anything  of  the  glorified  Christ ;  and  to  this  end 
our  author  insists  strongly  upon  the  real  and  eternal 
manhood  of  Christ.  The  glorified  Christ  is  still 
the  man  Christ  Jesus.  "  Our  preachers,"  he  com- 
plains, "  are  continually  trying  in  all  manner  of 
subtle  v/ays  to  explain  the  union  of  the  Divinity 
with  the  Manhood — an  explanation  which  certainly 
involves  first  their  being  able  to  describe  the  nature 
of  the  Deity  itself,  or,  in  plain  words,  to  comprehend 
God.  They  never  can  explain,  in  any  one  particu- 
lar, the  union  of  the  naturf-s  :  they  only  succeed 
in  weakening  the  faith  of  their  hearers  as  to  the 
entireness  of  either.  The  thing  they  have  to  do  is 
precise*^  the  contrary  of  this— to  insist  upon  the 
entireness  of  both.    We  never  think  of  Christ  enough 
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as  God,  never  enough  as  man  ;  the  instinctive  habit 
of  our  minds  being  always  to  miss  of  the  divinity, 
and  the  reasoning  and  enforced  habit  to  miss  of 
the  humanity.  We  are  afraid  to  harbour  in  our 
own  hearts,  or  to  utter  in  the  hearing  of  others, 
any  thought  of  our  Lord  as  hungering,  tired,  sorrow- 
ful, having  a  human  soul,  a  human  will  and  affected 
by  events  of  human  life,  as  a  finite  creature  is  ; 
and  yet  one  half  of  the  efficiency  of  His  atonement 
and  the  whole  of  the  efficiency  of  His  exam.ple :  ^ 
depend  upon  His  having  been  this  to  the  full." 

The  example  of  the  Christ  of  history  is  for  His 
disciples  the  law  of  the  Christ  of  glory.  And  the 
commandments  of  this  law  are  not  merely  the 
words  of  an  ancient  record  but  words  which  come 
to  us  straight  from  the  throne  on  which  the  living 
Lord  is  set.  In  His  law  is  our  life.  Christ  has 
revealed  not  only  God  but  man ;  and  by  His  life 
has  shown  us  wherein  our  hfe  consists.  And  just 
as  the  Son  of  Man  came  to  minister,  and  as  He 
ministered  above  all  to  the  poor  and  the  outcast 
and  the  broken,  so  also  is  our  life  to  consist  in  such 
lowliness  of  service.  "  Could  we,"  asks  Ruskin, 
"  possibly  have  had  more  distinct  indication  of  the 
purpose  of  the  Master,  borne  first  by  the  witness  of 
shepherds,  in  a  cattleshed,  then  by  the  witness  of 
the  person  for  whom  He  had  done  most  and  who  ^ 
loved  Him  best,  in  the  garden  and  in  gardener's 
gaise,  and  not  known  even  by  His  familiar  friends 
till  He  gave  them  bread — could  it  be  told  us,  I 
repeat,  more  definitely  by  any  sign  or  indication  ; 
whatsoever  that  the  noblest  human  life  was  ap-  i 
pointed  to  be  by  the  cattlefold  and  in  the  garden,  * 
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and  to  be  known  as  noble  in  the  breaking  of  bread." 
This  expression  "  the  breaking  of  bread  "  is  sym- 
boHcal  throughout  Ruskin's  works  of  deeds  of 
mercy,  of  loving  care  for  the  poor  and  the  spent ; 
and  the  reward  of  those  who  break  bread  is  that 
it  brings  them  the  vision  of  Christ. 

And  this  is  the  sum  of  the  rewards  of  the  life  to 
which  Christ  commands  us.  "  Take  Christ  at  His 
literal  word,  and  so  sure  as  His  word  is  true  He 
will  be  known  of  you  in  th<  breaking  of  bread. 
Refuse  that  servant's  duty  because  it  is  plain, 
seek  either  to  serve  God  or  know  Him  in  any  other 
way:  your  service  will  become  mockery  of  Him, 
and  your  knowledge  darkness."  Ruskin  is  here 
simply  enforcing  the  principle  which  we  found  in  a 
previous  citation — that  the  measure  of  our  likeness 
to  God  is  the  measure  of  our  apprehension  of  Him. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  understanding  of  Christ. 
"  There  is  only  one  light  by  which  you  can  read  the 
life  of  Christ — the  light  of  the  life  which  you  now 
lead  in  the  flesh  ;  and  that  not  the  natural,  but 
the  won  life.  '  Nevertheless  I  live  :  yet  not  I,  but 
Christ  liveth  in  me.'  "  But  the  indwelling  Christ 
will  through  us  do  the  works  of  Christ ;  and  in 
that  service  is  Vision.  In  a  passage  in  Sesame 
and  Lilies,  where  he  speaks  of  the  poor  and  broken 
and  helpless  children  of  our  land,  "  the  feeble 
florets,  with  all  their  fresh  leaves  torn  and  their 
stems  broken,"  he  asks,  "  Will  you  not  go  down 
among  them  nor  set  them  in  order  in  their  little 
fragrant  beds,  nor  fence  them,  in  their  trembling, 
from  the  fierce  wind  ?  "  And  after  quoting  Tenny- 
son's, 
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Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 
I  am  here  at  the  gate  alone, 

he  proceeds — "  Who  is  it,  think  you,  who  stands  at 
the  gate  of  the  sweeter  garden,  alone,  waiting  for 
you  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  not  of  a  Maud  but  a 
Madeleine  who  went  do\vn  to  her  garden  in  the 
dawn  and  found  One  waiting  at  the  gate  whom  she 
supposed  to  be  the  gardener?  Have  you  not 
sought  Him  often,  sought  Him  in  vain,  all  through 
the  night,  sought  Him  in  vain  at  the  gate  of  that 
old  garden  where  the  fiery  sword  is  set  ?  He  is 
never  there,  but  at  the  gate  of  this  garden  He  is 
waiting  always,  waiting  to  take  your  hand,  ready 
to  see  the  fruits  of  the  valley,  to  see  whether  the 
vine  has  flourished  and  the  pomegranate  budded." 
James  Russell  Lowell  has  expressed  the  thought 
in  another  way  in  that  striking  poem  "  The  Search." 
The  poet  had  sought  Christ  in  Nature,  in  the  halls 
of  the  rich  and  in  the  houses  of  worship  ;  and  turning 
from  his  vain  quest  into  the  streets  of  the  city,  he 
saw  the  print  of  bleeding  feet. 

I  followed  where  they  led, 

And  in  a  hovel  rude, 

With  naught  to  fence  the  weather  from  His  head. 

The  king  I  sought  for  meekly  stood. 

A  naked  hungry  child 

Clung  round  His  gracious  knee, 

And  a  poor  hunted  slave  looked  np  and  smiled 

To  bless  the  smile  that  set  him  free. 

New  miracles  I  saw  His  presence  do, 

No  more  I  knew  the  hovel  bare  and  poor. 

The  gathered  chips  into  a  woodpile  grew. 

The  broken  morsel  swelled  to  goodly  store. 

I  knelt  and  wept.     My  Christ  no  more  I  seek, 

His  throne  is  with  the  outcast  and  the  weak. 
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"  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of 
these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me."  The  service  of 
Christ  is  the  service  of  the  broken  and  the  spent ; 
and  there  is  no  service  the  rewards  of  which  are 
richer.  For  we  have  the  vision  of  Christ  for  our 
prize,  and  all  that  such  a  vision  implies.  "  Obey 
the  word  (of  Christ)  in  its  simplicity,  in  wholeness 
of  purpose  and  serenity  of  sacrifice  .  .  .  and  truly 
you  shall  receive  sevenfold  into  your  bosom  in  this 
present  life  as  in  the  world  to  come,  life  everlasting. 
All  your  knowledge  will  become  to  you  clear  and 
sure,  all  your  footsteps  safe  ;  in  the  present  bright- 
ness of  domestic  life  you  will  foretaste  the  joy  of 
Paradise,  and  to  your  children's  children  bequeath 
not  only  noble  fame  but  endless  virtue." 

Ruskin  constantly  insists  upon  the  absolute 
necessity  of  this  obedience,  for  all  good  in  life  hangs 
upon  it.  "The  strength  and  joy  and  height  of 
achievement  of  any  group  or  race  of  mankind  has, 
from  the  day  of  Christ's  nativity  to  this  hour,  been 
in  exact  proportion  to  their  power  of  apprehending 
:  nd  honesty  in  obeying  the  truth  of  His  gospel  "  ; . 
and  the  moral  is,  obviously,  on  nil  counts—''  Be 
sure  that  you  are  serving  Christ,  till  you  are  tired 
and  can  do  no  more  ;  for  that  time  :  and  then 
even  if  you  have  not  breath  enough  left  to  say 
'  Master,  Master  '  with— He  will  not  mind.  Begin 
therefore  'to-day'  ...  to  do  good  for  Him— 
whether  you  live  or  die."  And  those  who  thus  obey 
find  the  strength  for  their  service  in  Christ,  who 
will  become  to  them  "all  in  all."  "The  early 
Christians  .  .  .  knew  that  the  believer  who  had 
Christ   had   all.     Did   he  need   fortitude  ?     Christ 
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was  his  rock  :  Equity  ?  Christ  was  his  righteous- 
ness :  Holiness  ?  Christ  was  his  sanctification : 
Liberty  ?  Christ  was  his  redemption :  Temper- 
ance ?  Christ  was  his  ruler :  Wisdom  ?  Christ 
was  his  light :  Truthfulness  ?  Christ  was  the 
truth  :  Charity  ?  Christ  was  love."  Throughout 
his  life  he  is  sustained  by  Christ ;  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  His  support  is  his  assurance  of  perfect 
union  with  Him.  "  It  is  enough  for  Christ's  sheep 
that  they  find  themselves  on  Christ's  shoulders." 

It  was  this  great  conception  of  the  present  and 
immediate  sovereignty  of  the  living  Christ  that 
determined  the  whole  character  of  Ruskin's  own 
work  as  He  would  have  it  determine  the  work  of 
others.  In  Christ  he  found  the  embodiment  of 
"  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are 
honourable,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever 
things  are  fine,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  what- 
soever things  are  gracious  "  :  *  and  it  is  in  the  spirit 
of  Jesus  Christ  that  we  must  approach  all  our  work 
whatever  it  be.  For  all  labour  however  humble 
is  sanctified  for  ever,  for  He  once  laboured ;  and 
*'  the  trivial  round,  the  common  task  "  done  in  His 
name,  in  His  spirit,  is  supremely  the  observance  of 
His  law  and  the  key  into  His  presence.  And  when 
we  shall  with  one  accord  conceive  and  carry  out 
all  our  undertakings  in  His  spirit,  we  shall  contri- 
bute according  to  our  capacity  to  the  hastening  of 
the  perfect  day.  "  And  perfect  the  day  shall  be," 
says  our  author,  "  when  it  is  of  all  men  understood 
that  the  beauty  of  holiness  must  be  in  labour  as 
in  rest.  Nay  !  more,  if  it  may  be,  in  labour  ;  in  our 
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strength  rather  than  in  our  weakness ;  and  in  the 
choice  of  what  we  shall  work  for  through  the  six 
days,  and  may  know  to  be  good  at  their  evening 
time,  than  in  the  choice  of  what  we  pray  for  on  the 
seventh,  of  reward  or  repose.  With  the  multitude 
that  keep  holiday,  we  may  perhaps  sometimes 
vainly  have  gone  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  and 
vainly  there  have  asked  for  what  we  fancied  would 
be  mercy  ;  but  for  the  few  who  labour  as  their  Lord 
would  have  them,  the  mercy  needs  no  seeking  and 
their  wide  home  no  hallowing.  Surely  goodness 
and  mercy  shall  follow  them  all  the  days  of  their 
life,  and  they  shall  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
for  ever." 
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Savonarola 

A  HUNDRED  and  eighty  years  after  Dante  had 
been  exiled  from  Florence  there  came  thither 
a  young  Dominican  monk  whose  name  was  destined 
to  be  associated  with  the  city  with  even  greater 
intimacy  than  that  of  Dante.    Dante  and  Savon- 
arola had  indeed  much  in  common.     Both  were 
imbued  with  the  deep  historical    insight  and  the 
passion  for  righteousness  of  the  Hebrew  prophets. 
Both  plunged  fearlessly  into  the  vortex  of  intrigue 
and  faction  in    which  Florentine  history  was  for 
the  larger  part  being  made,  if  by  any  means  they 
might  dehver  the  city  out  of  the  oppressive  hands 
of  greedy  princes  and  their  greedier  friends.     Both 
suffered  at  length  the  kind  of  penalty  which  the 
prophet  must  needs  expect  at  the  hands  of  the 
perfidious  crowd— it  was  exile  for  Dante,  a  martyr's 
death  for  Savonarola. 

In  the  period  which  lies  between  Dante  and 
Savonarola  much  had  happened,  but  the  main 
characteristics  of  Italian  history  had  remained 
very   much   the   same.    The  same   disunion   and 
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jealousy  was  tearing  out  ihe  country's  heart.     The 
united  Italy  of  which  Dante  had  dared  to   dream 
seemed  no  nearer,  and  it  is   a  fact   with  no   little 
significance  that  it  was  not  until  many  centuries 
after,  when  the  Papacy  had  been  stripped  of  its 
temporal  power,  that  Dante's  dream  came  true. 
There  was  in  Savonarola's  time  the  same  danger 
arising  out  of  the  designs  of  French  princes  on 
Italy,    though   Savonarola   and   the   Florentines, 
reading  history  less  deeply  than  their  famous  towns- 
man of  an  earlier  day,  were  at  one  time  inclined  to 
hail  the  coming  of  a  French  king  into  Italy  as  a  great 
deliverance.     But  the  deepest  trouble  of  all  was  cer- 
tainly the  greed  and  the  rapacity  of  the  Papacy.  The 
vicars  of  Christ  were  conspicuous  by  their  lack  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ ;  and  that  great  gulf  which  yawned 
between  the  temper  of  Rome  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  in  Dante's  day  had  become  none  the  nar- 
rower at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.     Dante's 
denunciations  of  the  avarice  and  the  e^ccesses  of 
the  popes  might  have  been  repeated  with  heavier 
emphasis  in  the  Italy  of  Savonarola. 

The  great  happening  of  the  period  between  Dante 
and  Savonarola  was  the  re-birth  of  learning.  It 
does  not  belong  to  our  enterprise  to  tell  the  story 
of  that  wonderful  rediscovery  of  the  treasures  of 
antiquity,  with  its  profound  reaction  upon  philo- 
sophy, literature  and  art.  The  ancient  world 
seemed  to  be  brought  to  life  again.  But  in  the 
clash  of  the  old  with  the  new,  there  was  of  necessity 
much  confusion  of  thought.  The  relationship  of 
the  whole  philosophy  of  Greece  to  the  beliefs  of 
mediaeval  Catholicism  was    very  obscurely  under- 
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stood,  and  many  strange  things  were  said  and  done 
in  that  dim  tv/ilight ;  and  it  is  full  of  interest  to 
observe  men  diligently  but  with  indifferent  success 
seeking  to  work  themselves  into  an  mtelhgible  and 
logical  position  between  the  old  light  and  the  new. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  political,  ecclesiastical 
and  intellectual  confusion  that  Savonarola  appeared 
in  Florence.    That  city  was  already  renowned  for 
the  zeal  with  which  it  had  fostered  the  new  know- 
ledge •    under  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  known  as  the 
Magnificent,  literature  and  art  had  been  greatly 
encouraged.    Lorenzo  himself  was  a  very  complex 
character.     A  sincere  friend  of  the  arts,  his  personal 
morality  was  nevertheless  of  no  iiigh  order.    His 
government  of  Florence  was  harsh  and  unscrupulous ; 
he  resorted  to  many  highly  questionable  means  to 
secure  his  authority  and  to  increase  hi.  wealthy 
Savonarola's  earher   years   in   Florence   coincided 
with  the  later  years  of  Lorenzo's  reign.    The  monk 
wit^i  his  stem  uncompromising  demand  for  purity 
of  life  had  scant  respect  for  the  evil-livmg  prince 
and  made  little  effort  to  disguise  his  f eelmg.  Lorenzo 
in  his  turn  disliked  Savonarola  intensely.    After 
a  time  of  quiet  service  teaching  novitiates  m  the 
convent  of  St.  Mark's,  Savonarola's  great  preachmg 
gift  asserted  itself  and  before  long  his  name  was 
known    through    Italy.    Feeling    with    something 
akin  to  agony  the  corruption  m  Church  and  State 
he  condemned  it  unsparingly  in  both  places  ;   and 
it  took  the  people  no  long  time  to  discover  that  a 
prophet  had  arisen,  to  whom  they  listened  gladly. 
Utterly  fearless,  altogether  sure  of  his  message,  wield- 
ing an  unique  spiritual  power,  he  soon  became  the 
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most  considerable  figure  in  Florence.  His  mettle  was 
proved  when  Lorenzo,  lying  on  his  death-bed,  sent 
for  him  to  give  him  absolution.  Savonarola  laid 
down  as  a  condition  that  Lorenzo  should  restore  the 
liberties  of  Florence.  Lorenzo  refused,  and  the  monk 
went  away  leaving  the  dying  prince  unabsolved.      ^ 

Piero,  Lorenzo's  son,  reigned  in  his  stead.  Pos- 
sessing none  of  his  father's  good  qualities,  he  had 
all  his  worst  ones  in  an  aggravated  form.  He  was 
a  weak  profligate,  and  the  new  life  then  stirring  in 
Florence  made  his  rule  impossible.  Some  intrigue 
with  Charles  VI  of  France,  who  was  then  invading 
Italy,  was  made  the  occasion  of  his  deposition.  In 
the  events  which  followed,  Savonarola  was  virtually 
governor  of  Florence.  The  new  government  which 
was  established  was  devised  and  secured  by  him. 
The  people  accepted  his  counsel  unquestioningly. 
A  great  reformation  of  morals  and  manners  coin- 
cided with  the  pohtical  revolution,  and  Florence 
seemed  at  length  to  be  emerging  into  a  new  and 
substantial  corporate  life,  based  upon  righteousness 
and  justice. 

Of  the  purely  political  side  of  Savonarola's  work 
this  is  not  the  place  to  speak.  That  is  a  matter 
for  the  expert  in  political  science.  What  is  relevant 
to  our  present  inquiry  is  that  Savonarola  estab- 
lished in  Florence  the  principle  that  no  stable 
political  institutions  could  ever  be  raised  except 
on  a  definitely  moral  foundation.  All  political 
problems  are  at  bottom  moral  problems,  and  no 
amount  of  statesmanship  or  management  can  avail 
to  secure  the  stability  of  a  political  structure  which 
is   not    first  of   all  solidly  laid  upon  the  rock  of 
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morality.  But  Savonarola  cut  down  beneath 
this  rock  to  discover  that  itself  rested  upon  another 
rock,  namely  Religion.  The  place  of  the  prophet 
in  the  state  is  to  teach  that  religion  which  will 
secure  the  morahty  on  which  a  people's  institutions 
can  alone  be  stable.  Savonarola  only  unwillingly 
entered  into  the  tumult  of  politics,  for  he  conceived 
his  function  to  be  to  induce  and  foster  the  spirit 
and  conscience  necessary  to  good  government. 
The  business  of  the  Church  is  not  at  all  with  political 
ways  and  means,  but  with  the  creation  of  a  public 
conscience  which  will  determine  the  ways  and  ends 
of  government  in  accordance  with  the  highest 
moral  ideals. 

The  first  word  of  a  prophet's  message  is  "  Repent." 
This  was  the  first  message  of  Savonarola  to  the 
people  of  Florence.     He  had  all  the  prophet's  free- 
dom from  the  trammels  of  convention  and  tradi- 
tion ;    but   the   intellectual   twilight   of   his   time 
made  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  establish  him- 
self in  a  clear  self-consistent  position  of  thought. 
At  one  moment,  for  instance,  he  seems  to  accept 
without  question  the  authority  of  the  Church  as 
expressed  through  the  Pope.     At  another  he  insists 
the  passion  of  a  Luther  on  the  absolute  suprem- 
of  theSci'r 'ures  ;    and  there  seems  no  evidence 
that  he  was  conscious  of  any  conflict  between  the 
two  positions.     But  a  prophet  is  the  last  person 
in  the  world  from  whom  to  expect  the  appearance 
of  a  perfect  consistency.      The  force  of  circum- 
stances, however,  led  Savonarola  to  ascribe  less 
authority,  as  time  went  on,  to  the  Pope,  and  to 
make  his  appeal  increasingly  to  the  Scriptures. 
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An  attempt  has  been  made  to  interpret  the 
ItaUan  Renascence  as  a  resurgence  of  paganism  ; 
and  no  doubt  the  discovery  of  the  wealth  of  wisdom 
and  beauty  in  the  ancient  world  had  a  momentary 
tendency  to  obscure  the  riches  of  the  Gospel.  It 
is  indeed  no  wonder  that  it  should  have  been  so. 
The  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  which  then  held 
the  field  was  the  arid  theology  of  the  Schoolmen, 
a  dressing  of  Christianity  in  the  habit  of  Aristotle  ; 
and  it  was  bound  to  suffer  from  the  impact  upon  it 
of  the  rediscovery  of  the  glory  of  the  ancient  world. 
Art  and  literature  flourished  greatly  during  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Greek  spirit ;  and  it  has  been 
assumed  by  some  that  because  Savonarola  with- 
stood the  neo-paganism  of  Lorenzo's  re?gn  he  was 
an  enemy  of  the  arts  and  a  hindrance  to  the  new 
spirit.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  Savonarola, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  was  one  of  the  means  by 
which  the  Renascence  received  a  definitely  Christian 
character.  In  his  own  convent  of  St.  Mark's  he 
encouraged  the  fine  arts  ;  and  Michael  Angelo  and 
Botticelli,  to  name  only  two  of  the  great  Renascence 
artists,  derived  their  inspiration  very  largely  from 
the  teaching  of  Savonarola.  It  was  however  just 
in  the  measure  that  Savonarola  broke  away  from 
the  theology  and  teaching  of  mediaeval  Catholicism 
that  he  wa<=  able  to  imbue  not  only  artists  but  the 
common  people  also  with  that  enlarged,  liberal 
spirit  in  which  the  glories  of  the  ancient  world  and 
the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  were  to  find  a 
common  meeting-ground,  and  in  which  the  true 
proportions  of  both  would  appear.  The  utter  and 
absolute  supremacy  of  Jesus  Christ,  everywhere, 
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in  philosophy,  in  art  and  in  the  State — this  was 
the  end  of  Savonarola's  message  as  the  call  to 
repentance  had  been  its  beginning. 

Savonarola's  attitude  to  the  Church  was  orthodox 
enough  in  theory.    The  Church  militant  on  earth 
was  a  "  counterfeit  presentment  "  of  the  Church 
triumphant  in  heaven.     And  as  the  head  of  the 
latter  was  the  Lord  Christ,  so  the  head  of  the  former 
was   Christ's   vicar   the   Pope.     "  Wherefore,"    he 
says  in  a  little  tractate  called  The  Triumph  of  the 
Cross,  "  it  is  manifest  that  all  the  faithful  should  be 
united  under  the  Pope  as  the  supreme  head  of  the 
Roman  Church,  the  mother  of  all  other  Churches, 
and  that  whosoever  departs   from  the  unity  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church  unquestionably 
departs  from  Christ."     But  whatever  Savonarola's 
theory  might  have  been,  in  practice  he  considers 
that  his  supreme  head  is  Christ  Himself  rather  than 
the  Pope.     It  may  have  been  that  he  regarded  the 
Pope  of  his  own  day  as  an  usurper  who  had  no  right 
to  the  office  he  held  ;  but  Savonarola  clearly  regarded 
his  own  commission  as  held  directly  from  Christ. 
When   the   Pope  excommunicated   nim,    he   said, 
"For  me  it  is  enough  not  to  be  interdicted  by 
Christ."     So  Ughtly  did  he  hold  the  excommunica- 
tion that  he  went  on  to  say — "  O  my  Lord,  if  I 
should  seek  to  be  absolved  from  this  excommunica- 
tion, let  me  be  sent  to  hell." 

It  is  not  mere  partisanship  that  sees  in  this  a 
sign  of  that  coming  revolt  from  papal  authority, 
and  that  growing  consciousness  of  the  true  relation 
of  the  Church,  whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  to 
its  only  Head,  which  led  to  the  Protestant  Rcforma- 
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tion.  For  it  is  confirmed  by  the  whole  tenour  of 
Savonarola's  teaching.  The  complex  machinery 
of  the  Roman  Church  for  the  spiritual  development 
of  its  children  he  sweeps  away,  and  insists  that  the 
increase  of  ceremonies  means  a  decrease  of  real 
spirituality.  "  Wherefore,"  he  says,  "  we  are  come 
to  declare  to  the  world  that  outward  worship  must 
give  way  to  inward,  and  that  ceremonies  are  nought 
save  as  a  means  of  stirring  the  spirit."  The  essence 
of  the  Christian  religion  is  the  love  of  Christ,  "  that 
lively  affection  which  inspires  the  faithful  with  the 
desire  to  bring  his  soul  to  unity,  as  it  were,  with 
that  of  Christ ;  and  live  the  life  of  the  Lord  not  by 
external  imitation  but  by  inward  and  divine  inspira- 
tion." In  this  love  is  the  power  to  raise  man 
"  from  humanity  to  divinity,"  and  unites  "  the 
finite  creature  with  the  infinite  Creator."  It  is 
this  love  which  Savonarola  sought  to  imbue  the 
Florentines  with,  by  adducing  the  example  of  Christ 
Himself.  "Take  the  example  of  Christ,"  he  said 
in  one  of  his  sermons,  "  who  came  to  us  as  a  little 
child,  in  all  things  like  unto  the  sons  of  men,  sub- 
mitting  to  hunger  and  thirst,  to  heat  and  to  cold 
and  discomfort.  What  hath  urged  Him  to  do  this  ? 
Love.  He  spoke  now  with  just  men,  now  with 
publicans  and  sinners,  and  He  led  a  life  that 
all  men  and  all  women,  small  and  great,  rich  and 
poor,  may  imitate,  all  after  their  own  way  and 
according  to  their  condition,  and  thus  undoubtedly 
win  their  salvation.  And  what  made  Him  live  so 
poor  and  so  marvellous  a  life  ?  Undoubtedly, 
love.  .  .  .  Charity  bound  Him  to  the  pillar,  led 
Him  to  the  Cross,  raised  Him  from  the  dead  and 
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made  Him  ascend  unto  heaven,  and  thus  accom- 
plish the  mysteries  of  our  redemption."  And  to 
Christ  Savonarola  was  bound  by  such  ties  of  intimate 
love  that  he  declared—"  They  may  kill  me  as  they 
please,  but  they  will  never  tear  Christ  from  my 
heart."  When  at  last  Florence  came  to  kill 
him  and  a  priest  asked  him,  "  In  what  spirit  dost 
thou  bear  this  martyrdom  ?  "  he  answered,  "  The 
Lord  hath  suffered  so  much  for  me."  "  Into  thy 
hands,  O  Lord,"  he  cried,  as  they  fixed  the  halter 
on  his  neck,  "  do  I  commend  my  spirit." 

"  That  Christ  is  our  ultimate  end,  and  that  only 
through  Him  can  we  attain  salvation" — in  these 
words  our  prophet  expressed  his  own  faith.  But 
it  was  not  the  Saviourhood  of  Christ  so  much  as 
His  Kingship  that  Savonarola  emphasized  most 
deeply  in  his  dealings  with  the  Florentines.  How- 
ever he  might  have  placed  Christ  in  his  theology, 
the  more  important  matter  is  the  part  he  assigned 
to  Christ  in  the  practical  affairs  and  the  common 
life  of  Florence.  We  cannot  but  be  impressed  by 
the  very  direct  way  in  which  he  sought  to  estabhsh 
Christ  in  a  definite  relation  to  the  city  and  its  people. 
In  a  sermon  he  preached  in  1494,  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  government,  he  announced 
that  "  it  was  the  Lord's  will  to  give  a  new  head  to 
the  city  of  Florence,"  and  after  keeping  the  people 
in  suspense  for  some  time  he  finally  declared — 
"  The  new  head  is  Jesus  Christ,  He  seeks  to  become 
your  King."  The  idea  so  laid  hold  of  the  Floren- 
tines that  the  streets  came  to  echo  with  the  cry — 
"  Long  live  Christ  our  King."  I  have  read  some- 
where, though  I  am  unable  to  verify  the  statement 
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now,  that  a  tablet  on  one  of  the  public  buildings 
of  Florence  bore  the  inscription,  "  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  King  of  Florence."  But  in  any  case  the  senti- 
ment was  engraved  on  the  people's  hearts,  which 
was  very  much  more  to  the  point.  In  a  poem 
written  by  Savonarola,  the  expression  "  Jesus, 
King  of  Florence "  occurs ;  but  perhaps  the 
most  striking  instance  of  the  expression  of  this 
idea  was  when  on  a  certain  Palm  Sunday  a 
service  for  children  was  held  in  the  Duomo 
previously  to  a  procession,  and  after  speaking  to 
the  children  awhile  Savonarola  turned  to  the  men 
and  women  present  and  cried—"  Florence,  behold  ! 
This  is  the  Lord  of  the  Universe  and  would  fain  be 
thine.  Wilt  thou  have  Him  for  thy  King  ?  "  And 
the  multitude  answered—"  Long  live  Christ  our 
King." 

The  absolute  and  unquestioned  sovereigntv  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  heart  of  the  individual  anS  of 
the  community— this  was  the  practical  principle 
of  Savonarola's  apostolate  ;  and  this  is  the  really 
relevant  matter  to  our  inquiry.  We  can  afford 
to  neglect  our  prophet's  theology.  The  intellectual 
confusion  of  the  time,  the  conflict  of  tradition  and 
liberty  in  his  own  mind,  the  tremendous  and  un- 
broken whirl  into  which  circumstances  forced  him 
in  his  later  years  in  Florence  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  work  out  a  complete  and  coherent  theo- 
logical system.  But  as  we  follow  the  man  through 
all  the  fever  of  those  tumultuous  years,  as  we  see 
him  essaying  statecraft,  there  emerges  from  it  all 
the  great  principle  which  was  not  for  a  moment  at 
all  obscured— the  supreme  Lordship  of  Christ  over 
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soul  and  city.    Though  schooled  in  an  atmosphere 
of  tradition,  a  child  of  mediaeval  Catholicism,  yet  the 
stirring  events  of  Florentine  history  helped  him  to 
cut  through  the  mere  impedimenta  of  the  schools 
and  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  to  the  great  bed- 
rock principles  of  the  Christian  faith.    He  was  "  a 
reformer  before  the  Reformation."     Not  yet  suffi- 
ciently mature  to  break  away  formally  from  the 
Roman  Church,  he  nevertheless  heralds  not  uncer- 
tainly that  great  movement  which  a  generation 
after  his  death  was  to  revolutionize  Western  Europe. 
Martin  Luther  was  fifteen  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  Savonarola's  death  ;  and  it  was  the  tattered 
banner  of  revolt  which  the  Florentine  prophet  had 
laid  down  ail  too  prematurely  in  1498  which  Luther 
raised  in  1517  when  he  nailed  his  Theses  to  the  door 
of  the  Castle  Church  at  Wittenberg. 

Savonarola  has  left  us  for  his  monument  the  great 
conception  that  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  the  great  over- 
lord of  our  corporate  life.  Dante  had  m  his  day 
enunciated  the  principle  of  the  distinctive  and 
separate  functions  of  the  civil  and  spiritual  authori- 
ties, each  with  their  separate  heads,  deriving  their 
right  from  God.  It  is  simply  a  more  concrete  form 
of  --ne  side  of  this  view  that  Savonarola  insisted 
upon  when  he  declared  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  King 
of  the   Florentines.  . 

It  needs  to  be  declared  with  no  less  emphasis 
to-day  that  Jesus  Christ  should  be  established  and 
recognized  as  the  overlord  of  the  State  ;  not  that 
His  religion  should  be  established  in  a  position  of 
privilege,  but  that  car  legislation  shall  be  conceived 
in  His  spirit,  that  it  shaU  be  enacted  and  adminis- 
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tcrcd  along  the  lines  of  His  will,  that  our  public 
bodies,  from  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  the  veriest 
sub-committee  of  a  parish  council,  shall  sit  under 
His  presidency  and  be  controlled  by  His  spirit. 
Let  His  will  be  the  criterion  of  our  enactments,  let 
His  principles  become  the  fundamentals  of  our 
civic  and  national  life,  let  His  character  become  the 
citizen's  ideal.  No  less  of  London,  of  Britain,  of 
the  Britains  beyond  the  seas  th^n  of  Flof^nce 
should  Jesus  Christ  become  king  ;  and  no  brighter 
day  will  dawn  on  the  land  we  love  than  that 
on  which  we  shall  make  its  city  streets  and  village 
lanes  echo   the  cry  of    the  Florentines — "  Long 

LIVT^    CHn.ST   OUR   KiNG." 
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Matt.  ix.  36 :  "  When  He  saw  the  multitudes  He  was 
moved  with  compassion,  because  they  were  distressed  and 
scattered,  as  sheep  not  having  a  shepherd." 

Col.  in.  ID,  II  ;  "The  new  man  .  .  .  where  there  can- 
not be  Greek  and  Jew,  circumcision  and  uncircumcision, 
barbarian,  Scythian,  bondman,  freeman  ;  but  Christ  is 
all  and  in  all." 
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Mazzini 


To  be  a  prophet  has  almost  always  implied 
being   a   patriot.     John   the   Baptist   alone 
of  the  succession   of  Hebrew  prophets  gives  no 
direct  evidence  of  patriotic  fervour.    The  patriotism 
of  the  prophet  is  of  a  distinct  order.     The  blatant 
assumption  of  superiority  over  other  peoples,  an 
inflated  national  pride— these    things  that  some- 
times pass  for  patriotism  bear  the  name  falsely. 
The  true  patriotism  has  other  attributes.     In  its 
essence  it  is  a  passionate  love  for  one's  people,  its 
traditions  and  its  institutions  joined  to  a  profound 
faith   in   the   people's   possibilities,   in   its   divine 
appointment  to  a  specific  office  in  the  great  plan 
of  history.    It  is  not  at  all  akin  to  that  exclusive 
and  selfish  temper  which  regards  the  securing  of 
certain  benefits  and  prerogatives  for  a  people  as 
an  end  in  itself,  but  on  the  contrary  it  seeks  such 
advantages  as  will  enable  the  people  to  fill  its  own 
place  in  the  larger  life  of  the  race.     Such  narrow 

^_: "England  for  the  EngHsh,"   "Scotland 
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mutes  into  the  nobler  sentiment — "  England  and 
the  English,  Scotland  and  the  Scots,  Wales  and 
the  Welsh  for  the  whole  world."  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  Tennyson  wrote  truly — 

That  man's  the  best  cosmopolite. 
Who  loves  his  native  country  most. 

The  patriot-prophet  always  appears  at  a  time 
when  his  country  is  becoming  degenerate  and  in- 
capable of  making  its  own  contribution  to  the  life 
of  the  world.  He  starts  by  seeing  what  our  Lord 
once  saw,  and  feeling  then  as  He  felt — "  When  He 
saw  the  multitude,  He  was  moved  with  compassion 
for  them,  because  they  were  distressed  and  scattered, 
as  sheep  not  having  a  shepherd."  The  putrescence 
of  national  life,  the  disintegration  of  decay  press 
upon  him  with  irresistible  power,  and  he  emerges 
out  of  the  wilderness  or  the  cloister  into  the  highways 
and  the  city  streets  with  a  great  call  to  repentance. 
His  one  passion  is  to  stay  the  degeneracy,  to  snatch 
his  people  from  that  perilous  incline  down  which 
they  are  drifting  to  destruction  and  to  set  them 
again  upon  the  pa^h  they  have  forsaken,  which 
alone  can  lead  them  to  their  predestined  niche  in 
the  manifold  economy  of  God. 

The  Italy  of  Mazzini's  day  was  not  less  broken 
and  distressed  than  that  of  Dante's  or  Savonarola's. 
A  great  European  statesman  had  sneered  at  Italy 
as  merely  "  a  geographical  expression  "  ;  and  the 
description  was  not  untrue.  That  dream  of-  an 
united  Italy  which  Dante  had  dared  to  dream 
five  hundred  years  before  was  still  in  the  clouds. 
It  was  to  this  ideal  that  Mazzini  devoted  himself 
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while  yet  a  young  man,  for  it  he  lived  and  suffered 
and  fought.    Though  that  repubhc  in  which  he  had 
hoped  to  see  Italy  united  was  never  established, 
he  nevertheless  hved  to  see  Italy  a  nation,  settling 
down  to  order  its  new-found  life  on  lines  which 
would  enable  it  to  stand  unashamed  in  the  Councils 
of  Europe,  and  to  make  its  own  contribution  to 
the  enrichment  of  the  common  hf e  of  man .     Mazzmi , 
unlike  his  friend  Ruffini,  was  not  permitted  to  die 
for  Itnlv— he  was  compelled  to  do  that  more  diffi- 
cult        /—to  live  for  his  country.     In  one  of  his 
essay.      -1  quotes  Lamennais,  that    noble  French 
priest— "  Faith   demands   action,    not   tears.     It 
demands  of  us  the  power  of  sacrifice,  sole  origin  of 
our  salvation.     It  seeks  Christians  capable  of  look- 
ing down  upon  the  world  from  on  high  and  facing 
its  fatigues  without  fear;    Christians  capable  of 
saying,  'We  will  die  for  this';  above  all , Christians 
capable  of  saying,  '  We  will  live  for  this:  "    Such 
an  one  was  Mazzini  himself. 

Christian  certainly  in  no  orthodox  sense,  yet  in 
ideal,  in  outlook,  in  conduct  essentially  Christian, 
he  looked  abroad  upon  the  life  of  Italy  with  agony 
for  its  sorrows,  and  a  passionate  yearning  for  its 
redemption.     It   was  no   inspiring  spectacle   that 
Italy  presented  at  that  time.    National  vitahty 
there  was  none.    The  people  were  plunged  into  a 
gross  materialism  where  they  were  not  buried  m  a 
desperate  indifference.    The  society   of  the   Car- 
bonari which   Mazzini  joined  was  zealous  enough 
for  Italian  independence,  but  its  spirit  was  utili- 
tarian, its  methods  altogether  opportunist.    Mazzini 
himself  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.    "I 
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believed,"  he  says,  "that  the  great  problem  of 
the  day  was  a  rehgious  problem  to  which  all  other 
questions  were  secondary."  "The  people,"  he 
wrote  in  the  great  manifesto.  Faith  and  the 
Future,  "lack  faith  ...  the  faith  that  arouses 
the  multitudes,  faith  in  their  own  destiny,  in  their 
own  mission  and  in  the  mission  of  the  epoch  ; 
the  faith  that  combats  and  prays  ;  the  faith  that 
enhghtens  and  bids  men  advance  fearlessly  in  the 
ways  of  God  and  humanity,  with  the  sword  of  the 
people  in  their  hand,  the  rehgion  of  the  people  in 
their  heart  and  the  future  of  the  people  in  their  soul." 
Faith,  in  Mazzini's  view,  was  essentially  the  power 
of  "  seeing  the  invisible,"  the  faculty  of  deriving 
inspiration  from  its  eternal  sources  in  the  unseen. 
He  had  Httle  patience  with  the  devious  ways  and 
the  compromising  spirit  of  orthodox  statecraft  ; 
and  the  redemption  of  Italy  must  be  sought  along 
another  path.  The  soul  of  the  people  needed 
revitalizing,  to  be  raised  from  the  very  dead,  in- 
deed. This  was  possible  only  by  calling  upon  them, 
as  another  prophet  of  old  had  called  upon  his  people, 
to  "lift  up  their  eyes  on  high."  Mazzini  broke 
away  utterly  from  that  revolutionary  spirit  the 
ideals  of  which  rose  no  higher  than  the  stomach 
or  the  pocket,  and  preached  to  a  people  held  in  the 
deadly  grip  of  an  arid  materialism,  the  old  Gospel 
that  "  man  doth  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by 
every  word  that  cometh  out  of  the  mouth  of  God." 
Mazzini's  early  agitations  ended  disastrously 
for  himself  ;  he  suffered  a  long  exile  full  of  strange 
vicissitudes.  Nevertheless,  he  preached  his  Gospel 
in  season  and  out  of  season  ;  and  his  exile  in  many 
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respects  served  him  in  good  stead.     It  enlarged  his 
already  large  outlook,  gave  him  a  truer  perspecive 
than  he  would  otherwise  have  had,  and  so  made  hun 
the  prophet  not  of  a  nation  merely,  but  of  a  whole 
continent.     He  saw  on  the  broad  plain  of  European 
history  what  he  saw  in  little  in  Italy.     This  did  not 
in  the  least  weaken  the  intensity  of  his  feeling  for 
Italy.     On  the  contrary,  it  deepened  it,  for  it  was 
in  and  through  Italy  that  he  hoped  to  see  accom- 
plished  that   synthesis   of   the   European    peoples 
which  would  virtually  be  the  new  birth  of  Man.      It 
is  a  commonplace  of  history  and  biography  that 
Rome  has  a  glamour  which  profoundly  affects  all 
minds  that  are  sensitive  to  its  atmosphere  and  its 
traditions.     Mr.  Morley  has  told  us  what  a  great 
revolution  his  first  visit  to  Rome  wrought  in  the 
mind  and  the  rehgious  temper  of  the  l^^te  Mr.  Glad- 
stone.    Mazzini  fell  under  the  same  spell.        God 
chose  Rome,"  he  says,  "  as  the  Interpreter  of  His 
design  among  the  nations.     Twice  has  she  given 
unity  to  the  world  ;  she  will  bestow  it  a  third  time 
and  forever."     The  course  of  history  seerns  to  have 
drifted  away  from  the  channel  of  Mazzmi  s  political 
inticipations  ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  important  for 
our  understanding  of  Mazzini  that  we  should  re- 
member that  he  looked  to  Rome  for  the  enunciation 
of  the  new  idea,  the  message  of  the  new   epoch 
which  was  to  transmute   the   jealous  peoples  of 
Europe  into  one  vast  commonwealth  bound  together 
by  a  common  religious  ideal. 

The  message  of  the  nineteenth  century,  according 
to  Mazzini,  was  to  be  "  synthesis  "  or  "  association. 
The  Protestant  Reformation  he  regarded  as  having 
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established  finally  the  great  principle  of  individual 
rights.  It  was  the  revolt  of  the  individual  intellect 
and  conscience  against  the  organized  tyranny  of 
an  obsolete  and  unspiritual  Church.  He  agreed 
that  the  French  Revolution  was  in  a  sense  the 
"  political  translation  "  of  this  principle  ;  but  he 
was  in  no  wise  inclined  to  hail  that  episode  with  the 
same  fervent  approval  as  others  had  done,  for  he 
regarded  it  in  its  ultimate  issue  as  a  demonstration 
of  the  real  and  inevitable  end  of  the  principle  of 
individuaUsm  pushed  to  the  extreme — it  had  led 
to  despotism.  This  principle  has  to  be  qualified 
by  the  other — "  association,"  *'  collectivism."  There 
are  not  only  personal  rights  but  also  personal  duties. 
The  mission  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the 
establishment  of  the  coUectivist  principle  in  national 
and  international  hfe,  setting  the  obhgations  of  the 
individual  by  the  side  of  his  prerogatives.  The 
previous  epoch  had  shown  what  society  owed  to 
the  individual,  the  nineteenth  century  would  show 
what  the  individual  owed  to  society.  How  far 
Mazzini  was  right  in  his  prognostications,  the 
student  of  Mr.  Dicey's  recent  work,  Law  and  Opinion 
in  England,  will  recognize.  While  the  trend  of 
legislation  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
dominated  by  Benthamism,  had  been  individualis- 
tic, the  trend  of  the  latter  half,  speaking  generally, 
has  been  coUectivist.  And  the  same  tendency  is 
discernible  elsewhere  than  in  this  country. 

Slowly  the  Bible  of  the  race  is  writ, 

and  each  age  adds  its  own  chapter.  With  a  true 
prophet's  insight,  Mazzini  discovered  what  manner 
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of  addition  the  nineteenth  century  would  make  ; 
and  if  all  that  in  the  fervour  of  his  idealism  he  had 
anticipated  did  not  come  to  pass,  yet  in  the  main 
he  saw  truly.  The  Chartists,  the  Christian  Social- 
ists of  the  mid-century,  the  Labour  movement  of 
our  own  day,  and  all  the  varied  manifestations  of 
co-operation  and  of  the  democratic  spirit  are  all 
alike  evidence  of  that  "social  faith"  in  which 
Mazzini  saw  the  only  hope  of  the  peoples.  ^ 

"For  God  and  Man  "—these  were  the  words 
inscribed  on  the  banner  which  Mazzini  earned  so 
long  and  so  bravely.    He  believed  in  spit>    of  all 
appearance  to  the  contrary  that  the  passing  of  time 
meant  surely  and  certainly  the  unfolding  of  the 
divine  purpose  in  man.     The  cause  of  God    and 
man  are  one.     "  Man,"  says  Dr.  Garvie,  "  must  be 
conceived  as  a  means  towards  God's  ends,  but  not 
as  merely  a  means,  but  a  means  in  such  sense  that 
he  fulfils  his  own  ends  in  realizing  God's."  ^    To 
this   statement    Mazzini    would    have    subscribed. 
Starting  from  a  faith  in  the  inviolabihty  of  the 
human  ego,  Mazzini  asserts  that  the  individual  has 
"  his  own  mission  of  citizenship  within  the  sphere  of 
the  Fatherland."     But  the  Fatherland,  while  itself 
the  home  of  an  association  of  individuals,  is  in  its 
turn  a  unit  in  the  larger  association  of  the  peoples, 
and  Mazzini  asserts  that  all  progress  depends  upon 
a  frank  and  practical  recognition  of  this  principle. 
Humanity  must  move  onward  in  the  mass.     It  is 
through  the  mass-movement  of  the  race  that  the 
individual  comes  into  his  own  ;    and  this  mass- 
movement  was  to  be  the  next  great  stage  in  the 

i  The  Ritschlian  Theology,  p.  169. 
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unfolding  of  the  divine  purpose.  That  human 
history,  as  Carlyle  said,  was  at  bottom  the  history 
of  certain  great  men  ;  that  God  had  elevated  the  race 
by  the  giants  He  had  made  (a  fact  of  which  Mazzini 
himself  provides  a  splendid  instance)  may  have 
been  true  in  the  past,  but  it  was  no  longer  to  be 
so.  "  No  achievement,"  however,  "  of  the  past  is  re- 
jected. Before  us  is  the  evolution  of  a  future  in  which 
the  two  eternal  elements  of  every  organization — the 
individual  and  humanity,  liberty  and  association- 
will  be  harmonized  ;  in  which  one  whole  synthesis, 
a  veritable  religious  formula,  will,  without  suppress- 
ing any  in  favour  of  the  rest,  embrace  all  the  revela- 
tions of  progress,  all  the  holy  ideas  that  have  been 
successively    transmitted    to    us    by    providential 

design." 

Because  God  was  "in  the  beginning,"  Mazzini 
believed,  in  spite  of  all  the  reactions  and  setbacks 
of  the  tale  of  which  human  history  is  so  full,  that 
the  great  principles  of  progress  had  been  perman- 
ently active.  He  condemns  what  he  calls  the 
"circular  movement "  school  of  history,  which  holds 
that  because  human  nature  is  always  and  every- 
where the  same,  history  must  of  necessity  repeat  it- 
self.    Newman  has  expressed  the  idea — 

The  world  has  cycles  in  its  course, 
That  once  hcis  been  is  acted  o'er  again, 
Not  by  some  fated  law  which  need  appal 
Our  faith  or  binds  our  deed  as  with  a  chain. 
But  by  men's  separate  sins  which  blended   still 
The  same  bad  round  fulfil. 

That  history  does,  though  it  need  not,  repeat  itself 
was    Newman's   idea ;    but    Mazzini   denied   that 
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history  ever  repeated  itself  at  all.  Parallels,  anal- 
ogies there  may  be,  but  never  "the  savic  bad 
round."  The  "increasing  purpose"  may  be  re- 
tarded, but  never  altogether  stayed  ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  discouragements  and  reverses  he 
suffered  in  his  own  day  and  mission  he  believed  that 
the  race  was  moving  grandly  to  its  goal— 

When  the  schemes  and  all  the  systems,  kingdoms  and 

republics  fall. 
Something  higher,  kindlier,  holier— all  for  each  and  each 

for  all,  T  J 

All  the  full-brain,  half -brain  races,  led  by  Justice,  Love,  and 

Truth,  .  .  , 

All  the  millions  one  at  length  with  the  visions  of  my  youth  : 
Earth  nt  last  a  warless  world,  a  single  race,  a  single  tongue, 
I  have  been  her  far  away,  for  is  not  earth  as  yet  so  young  ? 

Mazzini  in  one  place  tells  the  story  of  Galileo  before 
the  Inquisition.  He  had  recanted,  had  withdrawn 
the  damnable  heresy  of  the  earth's  mobility,  but  as 
he  was  departing  from  the  court,  he  turned  back  and 
cried—"  And  yet  it  moves  !  "  "  Child  of  Human- 
ity," cries  Mazzini,  "  raise  thy  brow  to  the  Sun  of 
God  and  read  upon  the  heavens,  It  moves  ! 
Faith  and  action  !     The  future  is  ours."  y 

Whence,  we  may  justly  inquire,  did  Mazzini 
derive  this  faith  ?  It  was  due,  no  doubt,  in  part 
to  his  own  temperamental  optimism  ;  but  had  he 
no  firmer  ground  than  this  for  its  faith,  it  must 
frequently  have  given  way  before  the  discourage- 
ments and  the  reverses  of  his  career.  There  is  one 
noble  passage  in  Faith  and  the  Future  which 
shows  that  our  prophet's  faith  rested  upon  more 
solid  ground  than  the  vacillating  intuitions  of  the 
human  heart.     After  describing  the  state  of  utter 
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hopelessness  and  darkness  of  the  >^orld  under  the 
Roman  empire,  when  "  philosophy  had  sunk  first 
into  scepticism,  then  into  epicureanism,  then  mto 
subtlety  and  words,  when  poetry  had  been  trans- 
formed into  satire,"  he  goes  on— 

"  Yet  the-<^  were  moments  when  men  were  terror- 
stricken  by  ^  solitude  around  them,  and  trembled 
at  their  isolation.  They  ran  to  embrace  the  cold 
and  naked  statues  of  their  once  venerated  gods,  to 
implore  of  them  a  spark  of  moral  life,  a  ray  of  faith, 
even  an  illusion.  They  departed,  their  prayers 
unheard,  with  despair  in  their  hearts  and  blasphemy 

on  their  hps.  ...  , , 

"  Yet  this  was  not  the  death  agony  of  the  world 
It  was  the  conclusion  of  one  evolution  of  the  world 
which  had  reached  its  ultimate  expression.  A  great 
epoch  was  exhausted,  and  passing  away  to  give 
place  to  another  the  first  utterances  of  which  had 
already  been  heard  in  the  north,  and  which  wanted 
but  the  Initiator  to  be  revealed. 

"  He  came     The  soul  the  most  full  of  love,  the 
most  sacredly  virtuous,  the  most  deeply  inspired 
bv  God  and  the  future,  that  men  have  yet  seen  on 
earth— Jesus.     He  bent  over  the  corpse  of  the  dead 
world  and  whispered  a  word  of  faith.    Over  the  clay 
that  had  lost  all  of  man  but  the   movement   and 
the  form  he  uttered  words  until  then  unknown.  Love, 
Sacrifice,  a  heavenly  origin.    And  the  dead  arose. 
A  new  life  circulated  through  the  clay  which  phil- 
osophy had  tried  in  vain  to  reanimate.    From  that 
corpse  arose  the  Christian  world,  the  world  of  liberty 
and  equality.     From  that  clay  arose  the  true  Man, 
the  image  of  God,  the  precursor  of  humanity. 
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"  Christ  expired.  All  He  had  asked  of  mankind 
wherewith  to  save  them,  says  Lamennuis,  was 
a  Cross  whereon  to  die.  But  ere  He  died  He  had 
announced  the  glad  tidings  to  the  people.  To  those 
who  asked  of  Him  whence  He  had  received  it,  He 
answered— From  God,  the  Father.  From  the  height 
of  His  Cross  He  had  invoked  Him  twice.  Therefore, 
upon  the  Cross  did  His  victory  begin  and  stiU 
does  it  endure."        J 

There  is  here  no  explicit  doctrine  of  the  person 
of  Christ,  or  of  the  Atonement :  but  there  is  here  a 
frank  recognition  of  the  supreme  place  Christ  fills  in 
human  history.     But  there  is  also  a  good  deal  more. 
Properly  understood,    this    passage    hke    several 
others  rests  upon  something  like  the  Paulme  con- 
ception of  our  Lord  as  "  the  representative  man. 
The  point  of  view  and  the  application  are  different 
from  those  of  Paul,  but  the  essential  truth  is  one  in 
both.     It  is  not  very  important  whether  Mazzmi 
knew  exactly  the  theological  implications  of  these 
great  affirmations  ;  but  it  ii,  clear  that  to  him  Chnst 
is  the  epitome  of  humanity.  Calvary  a  summary  of 
history.    That   linking   of   God   and   man    which 
Christ  in  life,  supremely  in  death,  accomphshed  was 
not  the  promise  so  much  as  the  guarantee  of  the 
realization  of  human  destiny,  for  man's  destiny  is  in 
God.     In  what  Christ  has  done  we  see  the  pledge  of 
what  man  will  be,  and  by  that  same  path  of  love 
and  sacrifice   which  led   Christ   to  Calvary   shall 
humanitv  pass  up  to  God.     The  story  of  Christ  is  in 
little  the  story  of  the  race.     Chris^  is  the  Captain  of 
the  salvation  not  only  of  men  bi     of  Man.     The 
path  He  trod  is  the  highway  of  the  eternal  purpose. 
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By  the  light  of  burning  heretics  Christ's  bleeding  feet  I 

track, 
Toiling  up  new  Calvaries  with  the  Cross  that  turns  not  back. 
And  those  mounts  of  anguish  number  how  each  generation 

learned 
One  new  word  of  that  grand  Credo  which  in  prophet-hearts 

has  burned, 
Since  the  First  JNIan  stood,  God-conquered,  with  his  face  to 

heaven  upturned. 

For  humanity  sweeps  onward.     Where  to-day  the  martyr 

stands 
There  to-morrow  crouches  Judas  with  the  silver    in   his 

hands. 
Far  in  front  the  Cross  stands  ready  and  the  crackling  faggots 

burn. 
And  the  hooting  mob  of  yesterday  in  silent  awe  return 
To  gather  up  the  scattered  fragments  into  History's  golden 

urn. 

"  We  advance,"  says  our  prophet,  "  encouraged  by 
the  sacred  promise  of  Jesus " — the  promise  not 
only  spoken  in  words  but  implied  in  His  life  and 
work.  For  assuredly  His  practice  was  not  behind, 
but  rather  before  His  precept  ;  and  Christ's  supreme 
promise  and  message  to  mankind  was  its  destiny  in 
God.  It  is  true  He  "  bestowed  upon  the  human  race 
that  sublime  formula  of  brotherhood,'^  but  that  in 
Mazzini's  view  was  not  an  end,  but  simply  a  means  to 
a  larger  end.  He  believed  that  men  cannot  relate 
themselves  adequately  to  God  save  through  "  col- 
lective humanity."  This  is  the  truth  that  Chris- 
tianity recognizes  in  the  '^mphasis  it  place?  upon  the 
"  communion  of  the  saints."  Man  only  realizes 
himself  in  fellowship  ;  ind  it  is  therefore  only  so 
far  as  he  consciously  participates  in  the  forward 
movement  of  his  kind,  that  he  can  fuliv  bring  himself 
into  union  with  God.     Mazzini  did  not  at  any  time, 
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personal  communion  «'>"';,,;"  „a„,,ital.lo  fact 
to  his  message  t^'"''  ,  els.  ou  and  dolib.Tate 
that  it  only  th™»f  ."^°^  f  ;dv  o(  mankind, 
identification  °' -"/^'J'^  .""^.n's  true  end  and 
that  the  union  ol  Ood  •."">■"■  ^ 

God's  chief  aim^an  m  f^^^lih^.  „an-that  is 
Christ  in  His  relation  to  .'°*^"''"t„„„  tl.ougl.t 
the  contribution  -^^"^^^  Z  the  mnlt- 

of  Christ.    Our  P'°Ph<'' '"f^  Imperfections  of  the 
tude,  and  the  sins  and  th.^-mp^^^^^^  ^  _^_^  ^,  ,,,^, 

individual  were  for  him      •    •  soldiers. 

svhole.     "  In    ™"'^-™P'-,  "?i,eTody."  savs  one  of 
weavers,  colliers  in  a  collectnj>od>         .^^^^    ^^^ 

Dora  GreenwelVs  Two  ^""'^'•^^  ,,nd  inter- 
heart  drawn  out  in  „^„^-P:^^^,^"^f.s'ind,viduals 
est,  which  none  among  rtempc^^^l^  .^  ^^_^  ^ 

would  commana.  within  the  influences  of 

..  arise  from  ^^'"8.''™^"  J^^^y  vhere  individual 
the  broad  tendencies  ««  h^anrty  ^^^^^  ^, 

limitations  disappear   swept    way^y^  say  to  us, 
the  current  ?    Such  mo  .       ^  ^„d  endue 

.  Behold  the  Man  ^  they  are      p  .^^^^ 

the  soul  with  much  strenf  h        .^^^     ^„,  ,„  ^his 
est,  caprice  belong  to  the  ^^^^^^^ 

surely  "-'he  f  ength  of    1^  say^  g.^.      ^^^^.^,^^ 
Vox  DEI,  that  a  number  o'  p  ^i„un,stance, 

are  naturally  less  under   h?  '^??'™' °       f^,tered  by 
'^^■^ri^h^XC"    Altvetnowthatine^ 

S  th:rratven  of  nobje^.^ 
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place:'  .  .  .     "And    it  is    this  too,    which  gives 
such  a  double  dye  to  all  sins  against  national  freedom, 
which  is  but  the  expression  of  a  people's  life.     If  it 
is  a  crime  to  slay  a  man,  what  must  it  be  to  strike 
at  a  nation  ;  to  kill  a  man  in  his  organic  life.  .  .  . 
To  break  faith  with  a  nation  is  to  break  a  deeper 
trust,  to  blight  a  fuller  hope  than  can  be  involved  in 
any  treachery  towards  the  individual.    Who  is  this, 
the  true  Antichrist,  he  that  denieth  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  but  the  absolutist  and  the  tyrant  ?    We  are 
not  surely  sufficiently  sensible  of  the  atheism  involved 
in  the  deep  iniquity  of  oppression.     It  is  the  denial 
of  God  through  the  denial  of  manr    Mazzini^s  view 
could  not  really  be  better  expressed,  and  it   was 
because  he   believed  thus  far   so   intensely   that 
he  extends   the    principle    and    says    that  "^  the 
lips  of  patriots  will  cease  to  utter  the  word   '  for- 
eigner '  as  a  term  of  reproach,  which  in  men  calling 
themselves  brothers  is  a  blasphemy   against  the 
Cross  of   Christ."     On  Calvary,   Mazzini  saw  the 
pledge  and  promise  of  human  solidarity,  because 
there  he  saw  the  representative    Man   in    perfect 
union  with  God.    The  Cross  of  Christ  is  the  seal  of 
human  brotherhood,  the  triumph  of  the  Cross  the 
earnest   of   that   higher  synthesis,   that    "perfect 
man,"  wherein  "  there  cannot  be  Greek  and  Jew,  cir- 
cumcision and  uncircumcision,  barbarian,  Scythian, 
bondman,    freeman,   but   Christ."     The  Son   of 
Man,  "  is  all  and  in  all." 
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THE  BOOKLOVEB'S  BOOKLET^. 

Very  daintily  produced  pieces  of  famous  literature.     Fcap.  8vo, 
art  paper  wrappers,  6d.  net ;  rich  cloth  gilt,  is.  net;  postage  id. 

WORDSWORTH.      A  Lecture  by  F.  W.  Robertson,  of 

Brighton. 
"  A  piece  of  •ympathetlc  criticism,  written  with  much  literary  charm,  specially 
welcome  In  this  dainty  form." 

THE    MIRROR    OF    THE    SOUL   and   other    Noble 
Passages  from  John  Ruskin. 

"  A  few  of  bis  masterpieces  of  English  prose." 

THE  GREAT   STONE    FACE.      By    Nathaniel    Haw- 
thorne.    Hawthorne's  Masterpiece. 
"  One  of  the  finest  pieces  even  Hawthorne  ever  wrote,  and  that  Is  saying  a  great  deal.' 
"  Those  m  search  of  a  kindly  message  to  their  friends  cannot  do  better  than  turn 

their  attention   to   this  series  of  boolcs,  beautifiU  alike  in  form  and  contents." 

BOEHME.  THE  SUPEI.SENSUAL  LIFE:  or,  The  Life 
which  is  above  Sense.  By  Jacob  Boehme.  First  cheap 
issue  of  this  work  of  the  great  German  mystic.  Fcap.  8vo, 
paper  wrapper,  6d.  net ;  rich  purple  cloth,  is.  net ;  paste 
grain  leather,  gilt  edget,  2s.  net ;   postage  id.  extra. 

[Heau-t  and  Life  Booklets. 
This  most  precious  little  treatise,  by  "  the  greatest  of  the  Mystics,"  is  here 
reprinted  from  the  edition  of  1781  in  the  masterly  translation  jjenerally  credited 
to  William  Law,  author  of  "  A  Serious  Call." 

Dr  Whyte  says  :— "  There  is  all  the  reality,  inwardness,  and  spirituality  of  '  The 
Imitation  ^  in  '  The  Supersensual  Life,'  together  with  a  sweep  of  imagination,  and  a 
grasp  of  understanding  that  even  A  Kempis  never  comes  near." 

Scotsman.—"  A  splendid  rendering  Into  English  of  one  of  the  finest  works  of  the 
greatest  of  the  mystics."  ,        ■.     ,        ,  „ 

Expository  Times.—"  So  no  more  ignorance  of  this  superb  piece  of  spiritual  work. 

BONAR.  HYMNS  OF  FAITH  AND  HOPE.  By 
HoRATius  BoNAR,  D.D.  Choice  selection  of  some  of  the  best 
known  pieces.  Fcap.  8vo,  paper,  6d.  net;  cloth,  is.  net; 
leather,  2s.  net.  [Heart  and  Life  Booklets. 

WORKS  BY  BISHOP  PHILLIPS  BROOKS. 

LECTURES  ON  PREACHLNG.     The  Yale  Lectures.     By 

Phillips  Brooks.'D.D.     Uniform  with  his  Works,  issued  by 

Macmillan.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  2S.  6d.  net ;  postage  4d.  extra. 

Pocket  edition.     Lambskin,  3s.  net ;  cloth  limp,  2S.  net ;  postage  3d.  extr.i. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Making  of  the  Sermon. 

The    CONCREGATIOV. 

The  Ministry  for  oor  Ace. 


Th«  Two  Elements  in  Preaching. 
The  Preacher  Himself. 
The  Preacher  in  His  Work. 
Tub  Idea  of  the  Sermon. 
Expository  Times.—"  A  book  of  per 
manent  value." 

Church  Times.—"  Well  worth  reading 
and  re-reading  by  young  clergy.  They 
can  hardly  study  the  great  preacher's 
methods  wiUiout  icaming  much,  vtty 
much,  to  help  and  strengthen  them." 


The  Value  op  hie  Human  Soul. 

Methodist  Times. — "  We  have  more 
than  once  commended  this  delighsful 
Dock.  There  is  no  preacher,  hardly  any 
public  speaker,  who  can  lead  these  lectures 
without  lemming  something  profitable. 
We  wish  all  our  preachers  could  own,  and 
make  iheir  o'.vn,  the  steriing  trath  of  ■':  is 
delightful  and  valuable  book." 
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PHILUPS  BROOKS'  WORKS— oontiimed. 
THE  INFLUENCE  OF  JESUS.      The  Bohlen  Lectures 
By  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks,  D.D.     Uniform  with  "  Lecture 
on  Preaching."    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net ;  post  free  2s.  lod 

CONTENTS. 
Thb  Influkkck  of  jEsns  ox 

Tnc  Moral  Life  of  Man. 
Tbx  Influence  of  jEsns  on 


The  Social  Life  of  Man. 
Expository  Times.—"  '  The  Influence 
ef  Jesoi '  la  theologically  the  most  char- 
acteristic of  all  Bishop  Brooks'  worka. 
Mr  Allenson  has  given  us  a  new  and 
attractive  edition." 


The  Influence  of  Jesus  on 

The  Emotional  Life  op  Man. 
The  Influence  of  Jesus  on 

The  Intellectual  Lifx  of  Man. 
Baptist  Magazine.— ",The  purpoK 
of  the  book  is  established  with  an  lire 
slstlble  force  of  logic  and  a  wealth  o 
choice  Illustration.  The  reissue  of  th( 
book  is  altogether  timely." 

LETTERS  OF  TRAVEL   (i 865-1890).      By  Right   Rev, 

Phillips  Brooks.     Large  crown  8vo,  368  pages,  2s.  6d.  net ; 

postage  4d.  extra. 

These  letters  of  travel  cover  periods  of  Phillips  Brooks'  life  that  were  .ilwayi 

of  the  greatest  delight  to  him.     They  convey  not  only  an  interesting  story  oi 

travel,   but  also  evidence  of  that   personal  charm,   ready  wit,   and  genial 

appreciation  which  those  nearest  to  him  loved  so  well. 

Arademv.— "Those  who  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  Phillips  Brooks  wll 
be  surprised  with  this  gUmpse  of  what  must  have  been  a  delightful  character." 

THE  PURPOSE  AND  USE  OF  COMFORT.     A  Sermon 

by  Phillips  Brooks.     Fcap.  8vo,  artistic  wrapper,  6d.  net ; 

also  cloth,  is.  net ;  leath-^r,  2s.  net ;  postage  id. 

[Heart  and  Life  Booklets. 
AN     EASTER     SERMON     (Rev.    i.    17    and    18). 

Phillips    Brooks.     Fcap.    Svo,    artistic   wrapper,    6d. 

also  cloth,  IS.  net;  leather,  2s.  net;  postage  id. 

„  _       . , ,        ^    _,  „  [Heart  and  Life  Booklets. 

"  Two  ot  his  greatest  discourses." 

Northern  Whig:.—"  The  purpose  U  thoroughly  devotional.  The  former  appeals 
to  many  hearts  afflicted  by  sorrow,  and  the  latter  contains  a  hopeful  message  based  on 
the  Resurrection  of  Christ." 

THE  LIFE  WrrH  GOD.  A  Sermon  by  Phillips  Brooks. 
Fcap.  8vo,  artistic  wrapper,  6d.  net ;  also  c'oth,  is.  net  • 
leather,  2s.  net.     Fourth  Edition.     Postage  id. 

nu  •  ^-      »7    ,j     .....     .  .         [Heart  and  Life  Booklets. 

Christian  World.—  It  is  almost  overwhehning  in  its  power,  eloquence,  and 
tender  pleading.  It  is  also  essentially  human,  as  U  the  religion  which  it  sets  iorth. 
The  preacher  s  great  point  is  that  the  religious  is  the  only  natural  and  complete  life." 

BROWN,   CHARLES.       TALKS    TO    CHILDREN    ON 
BUNYAN'S    HOLY    WAR.     By    the    Rev.    Ch.\s.    Brown 
President  Baptist  Union.     Caeap  edition.    Cloth,  is.  6d.  net  ' 
postage  3d.  ' 


By 

net ; 


Examiner. — "  Vivid  addresses  sound 
and  manly." 

Dr  Alezr.  Whyte.— "  Best  thanks 
for  Mr  Brown's  beautiful  liook.  I  shall 
place  It  on  my  Bunyan  shelf,  and  shall  cot 
forget  It  when  I  am  consulted  about  the 
l>est  Bunyan  literature." 


Christian  World.—"  Many  parents 
will  be  glad  to  have  them  to  read  to  their 
children,  and  we  can  imagine  that  many 
miiiisters  will  be  glad  to  take  a  hint  from 
the  bwok  and  speak  on  the  same  lines  to 
the  young  people  of  their  congregation." 
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BEOWN,    R.    M.        FORTY    BIBLE    LESSONS    AND 

FORTY    ILLUSTRATIVE     STORIES :    (The     Bible     in 

Lesson  and  Story).     By  R.  M.  Brown.    Crown  8vo.  cloth. 

3s.  6d.     Second  Edition.  „  c  j  .u- 

This  book  is  strikingly  new.     Ministers  and  other  speakers  svill  find  the 

r-.merous  good  stories  (forty)  eminently  useful  for  'l>.'^V'''''»"''fKS"'fhtaf '  lor    a 

Christian  Commonwealth.-"  It  UaU         »»?»'«*•-   i''?\>*u„?^*,t  home 

ve^dellLhtfulandvery  practical.  The  book  1  mother  who  mfnds  the  children  at  home 

UwiacUvwhatmanyateachernesds."  on  Sunday  evening.     ^    ^    ^ 

BROWNING,  MRS.    AURORA  LEIGH.    By  E.  B.  Brown- 
ing.    126  pages,  clear  good  type,  demy  8vo,  6d.  . 

*^  ^  [AUenson's  Sixpenny  Series. 

To-day  — "  It  Is  wonderful.    Mr  AUenson's  experiment  in  Issuing  a  sixpenny  edlUon 
of  Mn  Browntag's  masterpiece  should  be  watched  with  interest. 

BROWiSnO,  RoSeRT.     EASTER  DAY.     Fcap.  8vo,  6cl. 

net ;  cloth,  is.  net ;  limp  leather,  2s.  net ;  postage  id.  extra. 

'  [Heart  and  Life  Booklets. 

Saint  Andrew.-"  AU  lovers  of  Browntag  will  enjoy  havtog  this  beautiful  poem  In 

handy  pocket  size.    The  prin'  -md  pap«  are  beyond  praise. 

^       CHRIS  TM AS    EVE.     Fcap.  8vo,  6d.    net ;    cloth, 

IS.  net;   limp  leather,  2s.  net;  postage  id.  extra 

13.  uci. .         f  r     j^jjggj^  g^jj(j  L,fe  Booklets. 

M/S8  E.  M.  CAILLARD'S  Two  Able  Books. 

Have  just  been  transferred  to  Messrs  Allenson. 

CAILLARD.  THE  MANY-SIDED  UNIVERSE.  A  Study 
of  Science  and  Religion  specially  addressed  to  Young  People. 
By  Emma  Marie  Caillard.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s-  t>"- 

Th"  Scotsman^-"  Uis^so 'readable  .-md  sugg.  stive  tliat  it  may  weU  prove  intcrest- 

!!L!l°-!?'lNDlVIDUAL  IMMORTALITY.  ly  Miss  E.  M. 
Caillard,  Author  of   Progressive  Revelatiou.      Large  crown 

nailv  News.-"  A  really' valuable  contribution  to  thi  Jiscussion  of  a  great  problem." 
Daily  News.  ^^Jq„>^  CAIRO'S  FAMOUS  SERMONS.       ^    .      .      , 

OAIRD.  ASPECTS  OF  LIFE.  Twelve  Sermons  by  Principal 
ToHN  Caird,  LL.  -».  Being  a  reprint  of  the  famous  volunie 
entitled  "Sermons."     Cheap  edition.    Nineteenth  thousand. 


^12  pages,  large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
•S       V^B  b  CONTENTS. 

The     Sblf-Evidkncing     Nature      of     Participation 

Divine  Truth. 
Selk-Ionorance.    Spiritual  Influence, 
The  Invisible  God.      Spiritual  Rest. 
The  Manifestation  of  the  iNvretBi.E 

God.  _         ,    _ 

The  SoLFTAaiNESS  of  Christ's  Suffer- 
ings. .  . 
The  Scotsman.— "A  new  cheap 
edition  of  sermons  by  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  and  famous  of  Scottish 
preachers 


IN   THE   Sufferings   of 
Christ. 
Spiritual  I^rosperity. 
The  Christian's  Heritage. 
The  Simplicity  of  Christian  Ritual. 
The  Comparative  Influence  of  Char- 
acter and  Doctrine. 
Religion  in  Common  Life. 

The  Glascrow  Herald.—"  Many 
sermon-tasters  will  be  glad  to  have 
these  specimens  of  his  fervid  eloquence 
brought  within  their  easy  reach." 


CAIRD.  RELIGION  IN  COMMON  Lit L.  By  Principal 
ToHM  Caird  D.D..  LL.D.  Fcap.  8vo.  6d.  net ;  cloth,  is.  net ; 
iSher  2s  net    postage  id.  [Heart  and  Life  Booklets. 

Dean  Stanley  spoke  of  it  as  "  the  greatest  bingle  sermon  in  the  language. 
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n  A  lUTB^r^tJ^  ENTIRELY  MEW  DAILY  RBMDINQ  BOOK. 

OAinaiON.  CHRIST  IN  DAILY  LIFE:  A  Consecuti^ 
Nairative  of  the  Life  of  our  Lord.  compUed  from  the  Fo, 
R^fE  *^  arranged  in  one  continuous  Story  for  Dai] 
?,  M-"^>^  ^y  Adelaide  M.  Cameron,  with  an  fntroductic 

IS.  6d.  net.  leather.  2s.  6d.  net.;  velvet  calf.  3s.  6d.  net. 

DeTmL^rkrS"'  fe  °^  ^T"^  ^°''"^^  ^.^^'•y  ^^'"«We  addition  to  tl 
jL/eyoiionai  library.      The  compiler  says,    "The   weaving  together  of  tf 

.1o'?rSMhL''lVr"'  "'-^^"'r  'f  "^^^^  '-^  work  rfo'SSlumil 
u^ful  t^tSs  Sso  '•  ■"  ^"^^^'^''^'-''l '°  »^°P^  'he  result  may  perhaps  be  foun 

Scotsman.—"  A  finely 
so  arranf; 
parture 

comment,  even  th^usual•Svi;rn1mo■dr;ptyrnd"ee?rS  eltaLTed  •" 

OARLYLE.    HEROES  AND  HERO  WORSHIP.    Beauti 

fully  printed  on  India  paper  in  a  large  clear  type,  516  pages 

^stege'Td.'    ^'"^    ^^*''^''   ''■  ^'  °^*  •■    ^''°  ^*^,^  is.^n?t 

The  most  perfect  pocket  edition  extant.    The  measurement  of  this  liitl 

classic  is  only  5^^  x  3^  by  under  i  inch  thickness.    WeiglU  o^ly  4  oz 

— — -  HEROES  AND  HERO  WORSHIP.     6d. 

SARTOR  RESARTUS.     6d. 

[AUenson's  Sixpenny  Series 
WORKS  BY  BISHOP  BOYD-CARPENTER   DD 
THOUGHTS  ON  PRAYER.     By  W.  Bovd Carpenter. 

i;?V     '^^°P.u°*  ^'?!°"-     New  edition.     i6mo,  cloth,  is    net 
also  hmp  leather,  gilt  edges.  2s.  net ;  postage  2d.  * 

FOOTPRINTS  OF  THE  SAVIOUR.  By  W.  Boyd- 
Carpenter.  D.p.,  Bishop  of  Ripon.  New  edition,  with 
thirteen  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.  cloth.  2s.  6d 

?r[fi''%*^T^'°"M  '■''"P!.^"  °"  places  visited  by  our  Lord:    Bethlehem 
Z?^rhc7,^^'''^^''7^^'''^'"^-*^'''P^''"''^"'"-Gennesaret-Decapolis-K^^ 
—Oethsemane— Calvary— Emmaus— Olivet  ociuany 

OAWS.  THE  UNFOLDING  DAWN.  Nineteen  new 
Sermons   by  the   Rev.  Luther   W.  Caws.  Author  of   "  The 

Thl  rhruV^*i^°  n'^-~"  ^'^^.'y  P"l  ''J'='»»  ^^  >  ^^i  forccfulness  of  style  " 
prSeS'.rrdTiem'''?SS'^„i^S'r""«'""'^«  """^  *"»"'''"-«  orde^.'  Other 
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OAWS.  THE  UNRECOGNISED  STRANGER,  and  other 
Sermons.     By  the  Rev.  L.  W.  Caws.     Cheaper  issue.     Crown 
8vo,  2s.  6d.  net ;  post  free  2S.  lod. 
Christian  World.—"  Throughout  fresh  and  suggeaUve."  ,, 

Evangelical  Magazine. — "  Strong  and  spiritual  sermons  that  stir  and  still. 

CHILD.    ROOT    PRINCIPLES    IN    RATIONAL    AND 
SPIRITUAL    THINGS.     By    Thomas    Child.     164    pages, 

[Allenson's  Sixpenny  Series, 
remarkable  view  of  all  the  great  ideas  and 
principles  which  underlie  the  Universe 
and  Man.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  Is  the  most 
complete  and  satisfactory  theory  of  the 
nature  of  matter  and  mind — of  force  and 
life — of  spirit,  immortality  and  free-will 
that  has  yet  been  given  to  the  world." 

RATIONAL    PRINCIPLE 


demy  8vo,  6d. ;  by  post  8d. 

Westminster    Review.—"  Mr    ChUd  1 
knows  more  of  science,  is  a  better  philo- 
sopher than  most  '  orthodox  '  apologists, 
and  makes  many  good  points  against  the 
dogmatic  evolutionists  -nd  the  monists." 

Professor   Alfred    V  ussel    Wallace 
gays : — "  It  expounds  a  new    and  vory 

THE  BIBLE:    US 

OF  INTERPRETATION.     By  T.  Child.     Cloth.is.net. 
The  Friend.— "A  lucid  exposition.    It  brings  great  help  to  the  right  understand- 
ing of  the  Scriptures." 

CLARK.  A  DAILY  MESSAGE  FOR  CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOURERS.  Compiled  by  Mrs  Francis  E.  Clark. 
A  Book  for  the  Quiet  Hour,  the  Prayer  Meeting,  and  the 
Birthday.     Wide  pott  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d. 

OLAEKE.     HUXLEY   AND    PHILLIPS  BROOKS.     By 

Prof.  W.  Newton  Clarke,   D.D.,  Author  of  "  Outhnes  of 

Christian  Doctrine."     Fcap.  Svo,  6d.  net ;    neat  cloth,  is.  net. 

Fourth  Edition.     Postage  id.  [Heart  and  Life  Booklets, 

London    Quarterly    Review.— "  It  shows  how  the  »pWtual  world  which  the 

AmosUc  knw  nothing  of  was  the  sphere  in  which  the  great  preacher  had  his  being. 

It  U  a  little  book  that  will  give  new  hope  and  strength  to  every  ChnsUan  worker.    It  is 

beautifully  written  and  full  of  suggenive  matter." 

COLE.     SAINTS   AMONG   THE   ANIMALS.     Text   by 

M.  W.  Cole.     With  eleven  full-page  illustrations  by  A.  P. 

Cole.     Small  4to.  paper  wrapper.  6d.  net. ;  postage  2d. 

Capitally  tol.i  stories,  making  fresh  illustrations  for  Children  s  .-.dcliesses. 

The  ten  Saints  treated  in  this  novel  manner  are  St  Aventine  of  Troyes, 

St  Hilda  of  WTiitby,  St  Jerome.  St  Keneth  of  Wales,  St  Francis  of  Assisi, 

St  Anthony  of  Padua,  St  M^dard,  St  Werburge,  St  Giles  and  St  Colman. 

COOTE.  THOUGHTS  ON  MOTHERHOOD:  From 
Many  Minds.  Compiled  by  Lady  Coote  of  Ballyfin.  192 
pages,  demy  i6mo,  paste  grain  leather  gilt,  gilt  edges,  2s. 
net ;  handsome  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  is.  net ;  jpostage  2d. 

\  most  charming   book  dealing  with   Motherhood^,    Infancy,    I  raining, 
Elducation,  the  Home.  Mother-Culture,  and  Death  of  Children. 

t?rnm  fhf>  Author's  Preface.— "  This         Dundee    Advertiser.— "  Mothers  will 
Uttte  v"ume  5ext?"tsRc^forth  in  the  j  deUght  In    this  book,  and  keep  it  near 
ho5^  that  it  may  bring^'some  help  and  1  them  for  constant  reference    Tlieex^^^^^^^ 
encouraeement  to  those  who  have  entered      given  in  the  section 'The  Death  of  Children 
tat?  the  hTppy  service  of  motherhood."         will  console  many  a  stricken  mother." 

Babv  — "  We  Itagered  for  some  time  over  *  Thoughts  on  Motherhood.'  Lady  Coote 
has  done  her  work  with  assiduitv.  evidence  of  patient  care  being  apparent  ta  the 
^^enVand  grouptag  of  the  great  number  of  gems  from  long  article..  We 
commend  Lady  Coote's  admirable  little  book. 
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OBEMWELI,.      STRAY  THOUGHiS  IN  VERSE 

some  crown  8vo.  cloth,  as.  6d    ^  ^-RESSwell.     Ha 

HEAVENLY   VOICES   IN    DAILY   LIFE 

Thirza  Cresswell.     i6mo,  paper  wrapper.  3d. 
A  little  volume  of  earnest  counsel  and  warning 
«^, ^^^t-Ve  MSPIRIAiG  STORies. 

CaiTCHLEY.     THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  SILVER  CL 

t^VK  ^     T'      u'  .  Uniform  m  size  with  "  Golden  Window 
With  twelve  choice  Illustrations.     Second   Edition      S 
some  cloth,  crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net ;  by  post  at  od 
CONTENTS  OF  THIS  ABLE  BOOK.  ' 


The  Legend  of  the  SavER  Cup. 

The  Alabaster  Box  of  Ointment 

Furnishing  the  House  of  Life. 

The  Ring  of  Iron  and  Gold. 

The  Robe  made  White. 

A  Perfect  Man. 

The  Methodist  Times.—"  Rarely 
have  we  come  across  such  a  deliehtful 
series  of  'Legends'  as  the  do«n 
so  beautifully  told  by  Mr  Critchley. 
They  all  illustrate  Scripture  truths  In 
such  graphic  style  as  to  hold  the  attention 
of  all  young  people,  and  they  teach  the 
Insons  very  clearly  without  being  too 
obtrusive.  We  thank  the  author  for 
the  book,  which  wUl  be  a  great  help  to 
those  who  speak  often  to  children.*^ 

ii""*.    **t*:*'u^**Lr."-^    **"«  °'    short 
aUegories  which  will  please  and  instruct 


The  Beautiful  Robe. 

The  New  Sono. 

The  Magic  Oa. 

Clean  Hands. 

The  King's  Fbrrv  Boat. 

The  Journey  of  the  King. 
Many  young  people  have  a  special  fondn 
for  symbohc  teaching,  and  we  are  sure  U 

faSte!""""  """'^  "^  P"'^'"'  »  «" 

„♦  ?K^"  C'""**?'.?]* -"  ^'«  have  read  soi 
of  them  to  children  and  have  had  i 
rest  since  from  the  demand,  'Rei 
us  another.'  It  is  not  often  that  o 
comes  across  a  book  for  the  Sunday  ho 
wlih  children  that  one  can  reeommei 
so  heartily  and  unqualifiedly  as  'Ti 
Legend  of  the  Silver  Cup.'  " 


A  MOST  DAINTY  GIFT-BOOK. 

DAILY  MESSAGE  FROM  MANY  MINDS  A      Th^n„K< 

edges,  3s.  6d.  net.  by  post  3s.  gd  '  ^^^^  ^"^^es,  gil 

And  in  demy  i6mo,  handsome  bevelled  boards    red  eH.r« 

silk  marker,  2s.  6d.  net   bv  cost  25    ir^H    /„^i7         rea  edges 

edition  of  "  Great  Souls  at^P?ayer'')  ^"°'^°™  ^'*^  ^^'^ 

Also  m  white  cloth,  suitable  for  Wedding  Giil    2s  6d   net 

^ZPl^l^l^^^V^^^i'^t^^T^^.tt'^}  --"">•  P-ohased  th;o„gh  "he 

Sd'lnS.^   are    cxceUenUy    l^h     Sy^t^ed  *  an^^S^Jf    - 
Bookman.-"  A      particularly      well       "enTto  h^,  S^.P^'^^'^^  ««"^»8« 
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DALE.     RELIGION:   ITS  PLACE  AND  POWER.     By 
the  Rev.  H.  Montague  Dale,  M.A..  B.D.     Handsome  cloth, 
crown  8vo,  ?s.  6d.  net';  bv  post  3s,  9<1. 
Local  Preachers  Magazine.- "A  fascinating  study.    Nowhere  is  h^^h-arer  than 

in  hU  research  into  religion  in  its  influence  on  art.  law,  and  character.     I  he  Dook  wui 

•^heffi^d^'^aWTS^pt-^'  WW^I^Vb^eaiih  of  mind,  he  shows  us  the  ossenti,! 
truth  Symglllrri^ons.  and  from  that  he  leads  up  to  tlu-  ^"P^jl-^'ivc  character  of 
the  ChTSTaUh.  Heroes' back  to  the  origin  of  r.ligion,  '",^n~s  w.^^  u^n 
shows  us  iU  basis  in  rcavjn,  and  its  influence  upon  the  world  at  KirRe  as  *« " /*  "P°" 
£di* wial  diaracter  and  conduct.  The  book  should  prove  of  r<al  value  t°.  ho*^^*''"^ 
faith  has  been  shaken  by  modem  science  and  criticusn^.     It  .s  written  with  vividness 

DAj5.yT"'0NE  WITH   THE   ETERNAL.     By  E.  gar 
Daplyn.     Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  is.  net:  by  post  is.  id. 
Six  Lectures  on  the  13th  Chapter  of  ist  Corinthians.  „i„i.4„r 

Dundee  Courier.-"  We  should  Uke  to  see  this  book  in  the  hands  of  every  minister, 

teacher,  and  employer,  for  nothing  but  love  can  regenerate  the  world. 

DAKLINQTON.     EFFEC  Tl VE  SPEAKING  AN D  WKI 1  - 

ING.   By  Rev.  John  Darlington,  D.D.   Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

r.l«.»nw     Herald  —  "  The     careful  '  to  him  the  sources  whence  the  necessary 

stu%"fwcha"m'l^ualasth?pres^ne      al«^  of   topics,   ^V^rbo'^awn"  ' 

?rtU  Lip  the  writer  or  speaker  to  avoid      and  motives  may  best  be  drawn. 

?a^feun^utU"ptts'''^ve^^      .^^J^f^J^^^'^^J^^'s.T^^ 
security,  and  wiU  at  th;^-lme^-J««U^C^o5S«riroS^^^^^^ 

DAVIDSON.  THE  BABES  IN  THE  WOOD  and  PUSS 
IN  BOOTS.  Newly  told  by  Gladys  Davidson.  Each  with 
fifteen  new  Illustrations  by  Ernest  Dyer,  reproduced  by 
three-colour  process.  Paper  boards,  is.  net ;  cloth, .is.  6tl.  net 
each 


Great  Thoughts.—"  The  familiar  old 
stories  are  told  to  rhyme,  and  the  illus- 
trations are  bold  and  attractive.  Few 
things  can  give  greater  pleasure  than  to 
see  the  light  to  a  Uttle  child's  eyes  on 
opentog  the  pages  of  such  treasures.' 


The  Teacher.— "  These  are  v«y 
pretty  little  books,  and  admirably  suttea 
for  the  little  ones.  Each  contatos  a 
large  number  of  damty  coloured  pictures, 
while  the  old  stories  are  retold  to  a  >'ery 
charmtog  and  pleasing  style." 


ces  01  sucn   ireasurcs.  wiQiiiii^B  "..-  i-. — ---c  --■ 

very  Fresh  Outlines  ana  '""»*r5L"?''?;TTMM  itvtuc 
DINWOODIE.  ILLUSTRATED  SERMON  OU  I  LINES 
AND  TEXTS.  Sermons  Outlined,  Subjects  Suggested,  and 
Illustrations.     By    J.    Dinwoodie.     Crown    8vo,    handsome 

The\^ae'indicates  the  nature  and  purpose  of  this  book.  It  is  divided  into 
two  marparts.  In  the  first  are  given  fifty  '""^^[,'^f'^^  °"'l'"^?^  °^.,^^^^^^^^^ 
that  have  been  actually  preached  ;  in  the  second  will  be  found  fifty  lexts  and 
Themes  a^ommnied  by  suitabk  and  suggestive  illustrations  largely  drawn 
from  Hteraiy  sources.  A  practical  hook  of  aid  for  busy  ^'nisters  and 
SDeakers  The  whole  book  will  also  be  of  inlerest  to  the  less  special  reader 
who  enioys  a  good  sernmn.  and  is  open  to  receive  stimulus  in  the  qu.e  hour 
WHO  t,iiju>  a  rt  K" • r:      ---,,„^™nrk     for     thf     composition     o1 


Aberdeen  Journal.— "The  material 
is  gathered  from  a  great  variety  of  literary 
resources,  and  busy  preachers  will  find  to 
it  many  apt  illustrations  from  the  best 
authon.  The  book  Is  admirably  com- 
pUed,  and  lull  of  fresh  and  suggestive 
Ideas."  ,    .        , 

Scotsman.—"  To  the  young  cleric  nnd 
the  lay  preacher  on  the  lookout  for  the 


groundwork  for  the  composition  of 
sermons,  Mr  Dtowoodie's  book  should 
prove  a  v.-duable  acquisition  "  ^^ 

Christian  Commonwealth.  —  His 
UlusUative  anecdotes  are  good.  They 
are  not  of  the  '  stock  '  kind." 

London  Quarterly  Review.— 
"These  outlmes  are  very  well  arranged, 
aud  have  much  good  stuff  to  them." 
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THr    rJi^^^^  ^^  OHAELBS  P.  DOLE.  D  D 
F  n"^S^T?^^'  ^^  CIVILIZATION     By  Ch. 
F.DoLE.D.D.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  ,s6d 

CONTENTS.  '  ^  • 

Great  Quutioni.  The    RBtirmw    « 

Rational  Optiiiism.  .  Cnifi    A»n    . 

Beoinmikos    op    Perso!..  I  Ma"    *""    * 

WPE^iso.AL.TV   „.  :    ■'"%^oT"'  "'  ^ 

The  Cost  op  Peesonality.  ' 

.i.^'**.''*'^'    World.— "We  have 
the  volume  a  thoughtful  and  stim 

contriniifi/\n     f*^    »»    i *      . 


The  Realn  of  Doubt. 
The  Moeal  Steuctuee  of 

niK  Universe. 
The  World  op  Opposites. 
TROEoucH-Gorao  Theism. 
The  Good  Goo.  -j-h, 

Expository    Times.—"  It   Is    a    nm> 


hopes  within  m."       ™'°"^'  "  "■»  "ew     the  tejie  inward  relatloh  of  the  n 

THE  COMING  PEOPLE.    A'sjTdv  S^ 'iTfe  in  i„  <s 

The  Prophecy  t       -CONTENTS. 

Certain  Clear*  Facts.  Short  c!l?s°io^sf,7;„,  I  J""  ''>«*'•  Db-oc, 
Heroism  or  THE  Iron  in  T  ie  Law^f^!t  "'  '  ^'^  '","  K»=voli;ti. 
^     THE  Blood.  thb     pi^n..„   ""  J»       '°"o  o'  Vici 

^"&  ^i^?.*  """V^WE.       i  Pros?Srous  ™"  HappvLipe. 

Methodist    Recorder —"  It    u    Xl    k      .,      .    . 
tlnctly    refreshing    to    read    thta    h^f     ^""l  ""?  ^'«^-    ■''at  discerns  prin 

under   the   hiipulse   of   a   fenetous   anrt 
reverent  snirit"   This  book*'ou^t  to  b^ 

THE  RELIGION   OFVcEN-rLEMAN    '  By  the  ] 
"T^lf^f  F-  ?Oi-.E.  D.D..  Author  of  "  The  CoraL  iL 
Theology  of   Civilization."  "  The  Ethics  of  F?o^?„c"' 
Second  Edition.     Crown  S^o.  cloth.  3s   6d  ^  "''' 

CONTENTS.  ■ 

Prayer  and  Reason. 
What  Freedom  is. 
What  ms  to  be  Good. 
The  Great  Renunciation 
^The  Soldierly  Life. 

p^j^j       Opinion.— "  There  is  a  I 

ess     anH     nrt^^^iu..     -• V;  .     * 


.  ^f    Spectator    (/«a<fin;    arfie 
u,tt^^  .K    "    'i*^*''y   ""«>    virile 
S  ^i**;  "i?^"   "*"    ^   thanid 
L-XT'n?  having  given  him. 


A  Practical  Questi 
What  is  the  Use? 
Memento  Mori. 
Our  Rule  of  Life. 


Who  is  the      -ntleman  ? 
A  CivaisBD  Religion. 
A  Bit  op  Argument. 
^IRIT— What  it  is. 
What  rr  is  to  Love  God. 

EfW.  {."|!*"°*"??aJ  Jo"urnaT  ol 
^^i^,r~^'  ""P""  °*  Mr  Dole  is 
attracUve  and  commands  respect.  It  is 
the  exprwsion  of  a  clear  mind  knd  a  nob  e 
heart.  No  one  wiU  read  without  <^mfort 
the  chapter  enUUed  Memento  Mori 
tte'&^i*  ""^  '^y'^^  «»P«ct  t'o 

of'L'/ait7*anTro^"SL'^'''>«--"» 

i.,__„  _■   ,_  auggesuve  DOOk." 

DOWSETT         WITH    %V^rf"fTf^°''  '^^OlVfUS. 

.  f  \i'    T^y^"  ^^^  AMONG  THE    FIOWFI 
By^^^Re^Ll^J^J^'S'^^  ''°"^^'^«.  Addresses'to  Cll^S 


..w    x^u.uiuu. —    mere 

nws  and  originality  about  thU 
whi(*i  marks  it  as  the  work  of  a  man 
has  thoughu  of  his  own.  .  .  He  w 
with  the  evident  desire  of  interesticj 
young,  and  especially  of  that  clas 
youth— generous,  Intelligent,  and  < 
getjc— who  are  destined  to  be  the  lea 
of  their  generation.  ...  This  remark 
suggesUve  book." 


IM 


JE 


D.D. 

By  Charles 
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Firtytvvo  ntf  Lmmmonm  from  Flowmrm,  mte. 
D0W8ETT.     WITH  GOD  IN  MY  GARDEN.     Fifty-two 

Sunday  Morning  Talks  to  Children.     By  the  Rev.  Leonard 

E.  DowsETT.    Second  Edition.     Handsome  cloth,  crown  8vo, 

2S.  6d.  net ;  by  post  as.  lod. 
This  strikingly  fresh  book  supplies  a  lonK-exprcssed  want  for  suggestions 
for  addresses  for  Flower  Services.     It  will  Ik-  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  lovers 
of  nature,  both  old  and  )'oung. 

SOME  OF  THE  CONTENTS. 
Hv  Neighbour's  Weeds. 
Hakd  and  Kmbk  Work. 
Under-Gardeners. 
The  Ragged  Edge*. 
A  Packet  of  Seeds  in  a  Drawer  (New 

Year).    Nourishing  Stones. 
How  to  Grow   Roses   in  the   King's 

Garden  (Good  Friday.) 
Always    Work    wrra    Clean    Tools 

(Easter  Sunday).    March  Dust. 


The  Water-Lily.    Grass.  |  The  Old  Brown  Root. 
How  TO  Gather  Honey,    i  Stillness  at  the  Roots. 
The  Rotten  Apple.  The  Violet.    Thorns. 

A  Watered  Garden.  I  Night  Flowers. 

Summer  Dust.       The  Daisy. 

The  Wnrrs  Rose  of  Silence. 

The  Cross  and  the  Cabbage. 

Spade  Work.    A  White  World. 

A  Good  Rime  Year  a  Good  Fruit  Year. 

Mistletoe  (Christmas). 


Glasarow  Evening:  News  — "  The  volume  is  a  most  welcome  one ;  bright,  helpful, 
instructive.    Every  Talk  is  a  gem." 

Christian.—"  One  can  easily  imagine  the  delight  with  which  the  young  folks  listened  ; 
observations  so  fre^,  sympaUictic,  simple,  and  direct." 

A  FIHE  AND  FRESt     COLLECTION  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

DEUMMOND.  PARvBLES  AND  PICTURES  FOR 
PREACHERS  AND  TEACHERS.  Compiled  by  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Drummond.     Handsome  cloth,  crown  8vo,  2s,  6d. 

This  new  collectiosi  of  anecdotes  and  illustrations  is  the  result  of  a  long 
pastorate,  and  their  worth  has  been  proved  again  and  again  by  their  compiler. 
A  good  simile,  story,  or  illustration  is  always  useful,  and  very  many  such  will 
be  found  in  this  book.     It  is  now  issued  to  a  wider  circle  in  confidt^nce  that 
will  be  found  a  practical  addition  to  the  Christian  worker's  study-table. 

Christian  World. — "  A  welcome  reinforcement." 

British  Cong^regationalist. — "  The  great  claim  of  this  book  is  its  freshness. 

Guide. — "A  very  helpful  book  of  apt  illustrations." 

EALAND.  THE  SPIRIT  OF  LIFE  AND  TWENTY 
OTHER  SERMONS.  By  the  Rev.  Fred.  Ealand,  M.A., 
author  of  "Sermons  on   Br^vvning."      Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt 

top,  2s.  od.  net. 
Glasgow  Herald.— "The  discourses  are  all  brief,  gracefully  written,  and  marked 
by  a  devout  but  broad  and  healthy  Christian  outlook." 

EAMES.       SERMONS    TO    BOYS   AND   GIRLS.       By 

John  Eames,  B.A.     With  complete  index.     Second  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  is.  6d.  net ;  postage  3d. 

Methodist  Times.—"  Examples  of^what  children's  addresses  ought  to  be— slmpe 

In  language,  but  pointed  In  teaching."  .....  j 

Liverpool  Post.—"  The  illustrations  made  use  of  are  excellent  and  tastructlve,  and 

always  help  to  fix  the  point  they  illustrate  on  the  memory." 

EOKHART.  SERMONS  BY  MEISTER  ECKHART. 
Fcap.  Svo.  6d.  net ;  cloth,  is.  net ;  leather,  2s.  net ;  postage  id. 

[Heart  and  Life  Booklets. 
This  is  the  first  time  a  selection  of  this  gieat  German  preacher  and  mystic 
has  appeared  in  F'.nclish. 

Dr  Alexander  White  writes  :— "  Ihis  deiighitui  little  book  will  introduce  Meialer 
Eckhart  to  many  readers.  And  they  will  all  rejoice  to  think  of  such  spiritual  and 
Evangelical  preaching  in  what  we  ignorantly  call  the  dark  ages.  Y  >u  are  domg  a 
great  service  Dy  your  fine  Booklets." 
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„^_  SOrt*»  FRMSH  GOOD  STOHIKS 

BDDISOivr      T\  .ES   THE  OLD   GOVEKNi-SS  T( 
trL','"'  ^r      "i'^*i!'-     ^'°"'«:aP  4to,  handsome  cloth. 

R  ui  t**  ,lv  ■  :■.  ^-  '"■*  •  tjy  post  39.  lod. 

nJ'^*aL'iunV;,;^'fdeT;"  •"    '"  ^^  ''^'^P*''  Review.-"  The  oid 

t.TKTo     '''^^^KS  BY  RT-V.  CHARLES  EDWARDS 

PINS  AND  i'lVOTS.    A  Series  of  Outlines  of  Addresse: 

B.ble  Kcadmgs.     By  Rev.  Chas.  Edwards.     Fcap.  8vo 
thS'pag«."      "'""■■"      "^'^  *"■"""  "'  -"'y'«  attractive  sp^^h^'ilfL  fa 

"^^^J^^^'^^.  ^'^''     '''-'^^'   J''«LKS,   and    other   O. 
!^^ilTrJ%  Teachers    Preachers,  ami    Christian    Wo 
R?rH«^    R     7?  oung.  incluumg  a  Sc-n.s  of  Twelve  Address 
■in,      .         "y  ?*'^-  ^-  Edwards.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d 

I  he  above  2s.  6d.  Iwok  has  just  Seen  reprinted  in  the  form  of  th 
"  «''!.K^'i  T^:'  books  at  IS.  M.  and  ,s.  respect, vrly.  ""    "' 

lX.»i  p!i.T*'-.~;]^  ^  '"'"'■  "'  '''°"8ht  and  lUustr^itlon." 
.1.-  k  .fj  Preachers    Magazine.—"  Wc  could  wish  this  har-dbook  were  nla, 

TIN  TACKS  FOR  TINV  i  OLKS      By  the  Rev 

BTP  n'''??>ccr>I!'o'',?.^'^*°"-    Handsome  cloth,  crown 
BIRD   LESSONS   FOR    THE    BAIRNS 

Twelve  Talks  on   Birds.     By  the  Rev.   Ciiarlt 
Author  of  "  A  Box  of  Nails."  etc.     Cloth,  crown     . 
RMfl^f°M  P'''-7'°"sly  formed  part  of  "  1  .n  "I  acks  for  Tiny  Foik  s  "  at  -> 
f  «/al  p!i'J2  Letter.-"  Likely  to  be  helpful  to  manv  ChrlstUn  w  'ke^  • ' 
Local  Preacheri  Magraiine.-"  A  suggestive  little  book  " 

A  BOX  OF  NAILS  FOR  BUSY  CHRIS  TIAN  W(      K  r 

tkP/k^^^-^-.FJ''^*'*^^-     Ninth  tLousaud.     Crown  8vt      s' 
The  Christian -"Here  are  "Nails  of  manv -orts.'    The  oaKM  abound       m, 

for  eyangeliste  and  other  workers,  sound  in  sub    .mce  and  ffi  ta  atei  "       ' 
The  Sunday  School  Chronicle.— "  Uvl.r    ad  suee<5Sv^     rt^  i.  , 

point,  a  keen  edge  about  these  ouUines,  as  wd.       fS'S-earI«Tc''n?aJSf 

WORKS  EDITED  BV   JOHN  ELLl  ^ 
OUTLINES    AND   ILLUSTRAiONS       Fc 


VO,  I! 

Ser'e 

iiOWA 
O.    IS. 


Teachers,        !  Christian  W. 
of   Addresses.    Bible    Reading 
together   with   over   250    J''  1st 
piled  by  J.    !:i.lis.     Being       1 
"  Illustratio      and   Incidents," 
8vo.  2s.  6d. 
The  Christian.—"  Here  U  the  scaffold- 
ing on  which   to  build  hundreds  of  ad-      ' 
dresses."  „ 

The   Methodist  Times.— '  We  have      ti 
so  freouently  referred  to  these  books  in 
our  coluams  liiat  we  need  not  do  more 
now    than    wish    the    little      oi,u-ne    the 
success  it  deserves.     It  is  daiutiiy  bound 
of  a  size  convenient  for  the  pocke'  "       ' 
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PREACHERS, 


FED  BASKI  T  I'OR  MINISTERS,     i  -mp 
of  300  Outlines,  S  ed  Com,  Sunday  School  A  Idri 
of  Hop-   Talks.     By  J.  Ellis,  Editc    of  "  The 
Thirty  •  fth   Thousandf.     Fcap.  8vo,  is. 
Rev.   F    B.    Meyer.-  "  Deserves  Us         Expository 
name."  l«^'a»t  ^  >'««'*  ^' 

Primitive    Method  st.        Uireehun-     made  and  suffice 
f!rpd  excellent  outllnea."  own." 

ilJUSTRATION      .\ND   INCIDEN'l  S. 

rcach(-s,  and  Christian  Workers.     Boiii 
\.necd>  tes    and    Facts,    with    Index    01 
Thousand.     Fcap.  8vo,  is. 
M   thrdist    '  "corder.      '  A    choice    nnd    we, 
markfr'  '  v  vau      freshr,  >■;,  and  likely  to  bo  of  ser 
vldlnK        a(k>»-i '  for  their  lessons  and  discourses.' 
S'ud^  '  Sell     1  Chronicle.—"  Quite  a  number  ol 

EVA    OEi.IST'S    WAVELET     Fc   k 

TE      HERS.   AND  CHRISTI.\N   WORKERS.     New   Series 
of  Outlines  of  Addresses  by  J.  ELLI^    Compiler  of  "1  he  Tool 
Basket,"  etc.  etc.     Thirteenth  Thou-    id.     Fcap.  8vo.  is. 
Methodist  Recorder.—"  In  smaU  compass,      err        ^-e  a  great  fund  of  Informa- 

tl^a,  methodically  arranged,  for  the  use  of  tho      ^  time  or  whose  Ubrarles  are 

""liocal  Preacher.--"  Brimful  of  e.tccUent   s.        iUve  outline  add  -sse     and  ser- 
monettes." 

BY     WAY    OF    ILLUSTRATION.       A    llandbook    for 
Preachers,    Teachers,    and    Christian    W  rkers.     Thirteenth 
Thousand.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.     An  entirely  new  Collection 
of  Illustrations  for  Public  Speakers. 
Local  Preachers'  Magazine.—"  vVonderfiUy  fresh  ;  one  of  the  veiy  best  com- 
pilations of  the  kind  that  we  have  seen. 
Methodist  Sunday  School  Record      "  Wii.  prove  a  toon. 

TOOLS   FOR   THE   MASiEr-    WORK.      250  Sermon 

Outlines  and   Children'     Adch      ,es.     Coll  cted   by   J.   Eltis. 

Third  Edition.     Crown     vo,  is.  od. 

The  Local  Preachers'  ?,.agazme.-"  Mr  Ellis  secius  to     ive  excelled  himself 

n  this  volume.    The  best  of  these  Outlines  is  that  they  are  cr-  inere  skeletons,  but 

sueeestive  thouehta,  leaving  plenty  of  room  for  the  mdividualilv    f  the  speaker. 

The  Methocfist  Times.-' Another  valuable  volume.    Just     -»■  iuggeslioiis  and 
bints  we  so  often  want." 
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EVANS.  A  PRIMER  OF  FREE  CHURCH  HISTO 
By  A.  Johnson  Evans,  M.A.  Cheap  edition,  stifl  p 
wrapper,  6d.  net.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net ;    postage  1 


Dr  Clifford— "  Mr  Johnson  Evans 
has  laid  the  Free  Churches  under  a  great 
obligation  for  his  true  story  of  the  origin 
and  early  developmenU  of  the  Free 
Churches  of  England  and  the  United 
States.  The  book  should  be  read  by  our 
young  Free  Church  people  throughout 
the  land." 

Rev,  Charles  Brown.— "I  am  de- 
lighted with  It" 


The  Thought  op  God.      Peevish 
Perfection.       Harsh  Judgments 
Sweetness  in  Prayer. 
The  Starry  Skies.    After  a  Devi 


Sword  and  Trowel.—"  An  ex< 
handbook,  clear  and  cogent." 

Free    Church    Chronicle.  — 
book  is  a  useful,  interesting,  and  < 
tune   compendium.     It   can   do   m 
but  good." 

Expository  Times.—"  It  U  well  i 

The  Glasgrow  Herald.—"  A  vpi 
cellent  history  of  Nonconformity. 
^  .  ^_  .  and  weU  written." 

FABER.     SELECTION  FROM  F.  W.  FABER'S  HYM 
Fcap.  8vo,  6d.  net ;   also  cloth,  13.  net ;   paste  grain  leal 

rJ.tJ'^H  ^f^^  ^f ,     .  .  [Heart  and  fife  Book 

Twelve  of  Fabers  beautiful  spiritual  hymns,  printed  in  large  clear 

lTtS?„^th.™°''''rrP'^^'"«'^''  P^'-'i«^"Jarlyfor  ihe  invalid  or^fed  who 
little  m  the  way  of  literature  provided  for  them. 

Each  hymn  is  given  complete.     The  book  contains  :— 

The  Will  ok  God.       Come  to  Jesus. 

The  Right  must  Win. 

The  Greatness  op  Goo. 

Our  Heavenly  Father.  .„„  ^x»b»v  vo^™..      *-_  , 

FAULKNER.      JOSEPH    SIDNEY    HILL.       By   R 
Faulkner.     Second  Edition,     Crown  8vo  is  6d  n/f 

«i™  X^,  "  "  ^"**  "•"  ^^  ^°  8'^"  ''""y  ^  y°^IS  n»e"  and  boys." 

FENELON.      THE  MAXIMS  OF  THE  SAINTS 
Archbishop  Fknelon,     Fcap.  8vo,  leather.  2s.  nef'cl 
..  rt  "•  ?Pu  '  P*P.^'''  ^-  °et ;  postage  i  d.     [Heart  and  Life  Bookl 
Bc^SeU."  """  '"°**  ^'^<^^tlne  of  M&srs  ASenson's  excellent  ^«  otH^^i 

andI?e%t*''o'rsEriU't'l!^d"^w^^^  ^°""^'  '^"^^"^  "^  «''<»^'G^ 

MEDITATIONS     FOR    A     MONTH 

Archbishop  F^^elon.     Fcap.  8vo,  leather.   23.  net*;  d« 

"  A  I'o^r  of  Pf  P^i^aSL^t' K"^^^  ''•     ^^'^^'■^  '^^  ^'"«  ^-^' 
wd^m*?^"""'  ""''  '^''-    "^  ""^  ^'P'^^'^  >»"«  '"  *«<=!>  an  attracUve  fo, 

"  A  work  characteristic  of  the  deep  spiritual  insieht  of  F^nplnn'.    !„  <«.  k. 
Si;":S«°S?r»^°'^'*  ^  ^^'y  welcomi^toVvoutSrs"  ^*''''''"  »-•»  »^  ^^ 

FEEETH.     THE  TRUE  THEOLOGY.     By  T  T  Free 

r,  A  A^'^P'y  ^°r,  ^-  J-  Campbell.     Demy  8vo.  6d.  •  bv  Dost  8d 

GARTH       PSYCHE,   ODES.    AND    OTHER  %E» 

«^««^i.°"^i'*'*^"-     Handsome  cloth,  demy  8vo  4s  6d  net 

GIBBON.     THE  FOUR  LAST  THINGS      Four  Serra, 

on  Death.  Judgment.  Hell.  Heaven.     By  Rev.  T   M   Gibb 

..  YJ"^?-  5.Y0.  "•  net ;  by  post  is.  2d.  ^  •''  '^® 

MethodlstTimes  -"  Ludd  ^.  and  thoughtful  sermons." 

1 WELVE  SERMONS.      By  Rev.   J    M    Gibb( 

HiM^XT  T-'^fid'  Jfdren's  Addresses  from  the*  Stamf, 

ni.i  1  uipit.     i3.  6d.  net ;  post  free  is.  gd. 
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aiLLIE.  LITTLE  SERMONS  TO  THE  CHILDREN. 
By  Rev.  R.  C.  Gillie,  M.A..  Author  of  "  The  Story  of  Stories," 
"  God's  Lantern  Bearers,"  etc.     Neat  cloth,  fcap.  8vo,  is. 

Scotsman. — "Ministers  who  have  difficulty  in  preaching  to  children  will  find 
UttU  Sermons  to  tk«  ChUdren  an  extremely  valuable  and  suggestive  book." 

Sheffield  Independent.— "  The  sliilling  is  a  nominal  price.  There  are  twenty 
sermons.  Each  is  of  sterling  value.  But  in  addition  there  is  an  introduction  on 
'  The  Art  of  the  Little  Sermon,"  and  a  conclusion,  'The  Sermon  in  the  Child. 
Each  of  these  should  be  read  by  every  man  who  is  of  opinion  that  he  has 
received  a  call  to  the  pulpit.  They  are  not  far  removed  from  the  best  sixteen 
paees  that  the  parson  can  be  invited  to  read.  The  man  who  will  read  them  and 
thtvouchlv  assimilate  them  will  be  a  worthier  man  than  ever  before." 
tnorougmy  *»J^^y  qoOD  TEMPERANCE  ADDKESSES. 

Li  JTLE  TALKS  ON  TEMPERANCE.     By  the 

Rev.  R.  C.  Gillie,  M.A.,  Author  of  "Little  Sermons  to  the 
Children,"  "  The  St-  y  of  Stories."  &c,  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  is. 
Mr  Gillie  in  the  most  happy  manner  imaginable  has  struck  an  altogether 
new  note  in  these  Temperance  Talks.  Takinc;  in  the  first  series  six  of  the 
Old  Eastern  Fairy  Tales  as  the  basis  of  his  talk,  he  weaves  the  lesson  into  the 
fabric  of  the  Story  in  a  most  winsome  manner.  In  the  second  series  he  intro- 
duces A  New  Way  with  Old  Lessons,  and  deals  simply  and  interestingly 
with  the  young  student's  search  for  alcohol  in  Geography,  History,  English 
Literature,   &c.      This  l>ook    is    altogether  an   innovation   in   Temperance 

Literature.  q^eAT  SOULS'  LIBRARY  0?  DEVOTION. 

Demy  i6mo,  purple  cloth,  red  edges,  2S.  6d.  net  each 


;d  edges,  2S.  (>d.  net  eacn. 

ANDREWES'  PRIVATE  DEVOTIONS. 

Translated  by  Newman  and  Neale. 
THE    IMITATION    OF   CHRIST.      By 

Thomas  .\  Kkmpis.     A  reprint  of  the 

edition  of  1633. 
THE   CHRISTIAN   YEAR.      By  John 

Keble. 


A  DAILY  MESSAGE  FROM  MANY 
MINDS. 

PRAYERS  AND  MEDITATIONS.  By 
Dr  Samuel  Johnson. 

GREAT  SOULS  AT  PRAYER.  1  our- 
teen  Centuries  of  Prayer,  Praise,  and  As- 
piration.   Edited  by  M.  W.  Tileston.  

WORKS  BY  DORA  GREENWELL. 
CARMINA  CRUCIS.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,   3s.  6d.      First 
reprint  of  this  very  scarce  volume  of  poems  by  Dora  Green- 
well,  with  an  Introduction  bv  Miss  C.  L.  Mavnard. 
Scotsman.— "Among  the  best  religious  poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century." 
London  Quarterly  Review.—"  A  book  which  many  have  wanted  to  read,  and 
its  message  cd  faith  and  courage  Is  one  that  our  age  greatly  needs." 

SE^CTED    POEMS    FROM    DORA    GREENWELL. 

Chosen  and  edited,  with  Introductions,  by  Miss  C.  L.  Maynard. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle.—"  Many  who  may  be  temporarily  discouraged  by 
diffictilties  will  find  comfort  and  consolation  in  these  earnest  and  beautiful  poems." 

TWO  FRIENDS.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

THE  PATIENCE  OF  HOPE.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

THE    COVENANT    OF    LIFE    AND    PEACE:    or,   A 

Present  Heaven.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
EVERLASTING    LOVE    AND    OTHER    SONGS    OF 

SALVATION.     Neat  paper  wrapper,  6d.  net ;   cloth,  is.  net ; 

leather,  23.  net;  postage  id.  [Heart  and  Life  Booklets. 

Dundee  Advertiser. —  '  No  more  Pitman  to  his  Wife'  and  'The  Wife's 
useful  religious  writing  has  been  done  :  Answer '  are  worth  a  dozen  of  ordinary 
than  these  pieces  describhig  the  practical  sermons  so  far  as  regards  the  bringing 
appUcaUon  of  faith  to  the  Uves  of  the  home  to  the  mind  of  humble  hearers  the 
jimple  and  the  partlallv  educated.    '  The     significanc  of  '  conversion.'  " 
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OBEOOBT.      AN   INTRODUCTION  TO  CHRIS 

MYSTICISM.     A  Lecture  by  Eleanor  C.  Gregory 

Deanery.  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  Editor  of  "  A 

Book  of  Heavenly  Wisdom."     With  Prefatory  Letter 

Alexander  Whyte,  Edinburgh.     New  edition.      Fcai 

paper,  6d.  net ;    cloth,   is.  net ;   leather,  gUt  edges    2< 

by  post  2d.  extra.  [Heart  and  Life  Bo 

Dr  \Yhyt&—"  I  rejoice  in  the  publl-         The  Rock.— "A  deli«htfiil  i 

caUon  of  anvthtag  that  helps  to  turn  the      the  subject  of  whl<A  It  tSaU/'  * 

pubUc  min<  to  the  study  of  the  great  Daily  News.-"  A  de^ediv  1 

spiritual  writers;    and  this  lecture  wiU      •-' ^i— -  *  «  a-Jciaeoiy  i 

form  an  admirable  Introduction   to   the 
greatest  and  best  of  all  studies." 


~....j  •lews. —    r\  u'n;iueuiy  i 

Interestii^  account  of  the  great  ni 


THE  UPWARD  WAY. 


The    Christian.—"  A  'welcor 
volume." 


A  Series  of  R.eadir 

one  month  from  Samuel  Rutherford,     Compiled  hy 

t.  C.  Gregory.     Fcap.  8vo,  paper,  6d.  net;  cloth,  is 

leather,  2s.  net;  postage  id.  [Heart  and  Life  Bo< 

GUYON :  LIFE  OF  MADAME.    Nevv  ed.   6s.   See  Uj 

SPIRITUAL  TORRENTS.     By  Madame  Gi 

Handsome  cloth,  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net;  postage  4d 

This  valuable  book  on  the  interior  life  has  long  been  out  of  print 
Methodist  Recorder.—"  Madame  Guyon's  wriUugs  have   edified  thoisan 
^ate  q^iS^^'^  ""'^  ^""''^  ''^  "^  "^-'  ^  »  ^oodTs^S 

-^*'*iS^u''*iJ?1"~".^*''."°"*  ^^^"  t'^  centuries  sptrltually-mlnded  oeoo 
r«o,^  U.e  high  value  of  the  ^vritings  of  M.  a  ,me  Guyon  ;  ^5  ?h«-e^e^^c 
will  cordlaJly  welconie  the  convenient  editio.  •  „  before  us  of  '  Spiritual  T 
Such  mystical  works  do  not  yield  thei-  socrets  ;-  the  hasty  climce  buf  must  I 
**'nS„'5.^"*A^''°'J?'  "  ""^  would  receive  the  true  impression  We  tukZTth. 
Dundee  Advertiser.— "  One  of  those  books  of  p^nal  nilirious  exoerienci 
live  in  the  world's  literature  by  the  fact  that  they  c5^so  clwe  to  h^S  » 

A  SHORT  AND  EASY  METHOD  OF  PRA^ 

By  Madame  Guyon.     Fcap.   8vo,  paper  wrapper,  6d. 
purple  cloth,  is.  net ;  limp  leather,  gilt  edges,  2s.  net  •  pc 

rrx-        ^,  ,,,  .  [Heart  and  L'fe  Boo 

This  noble  specimen  of  Madame  Guyon's  practical,  lofty,  and  ins 

teachings  on  experimental  religion  is  now  made  available  for  the  «iist  t 

England  in  a  handy  and  inexpensive  form. 


Prof.    J.    Rendel    Harris   wri 

Many  thanks  for  the  '  Short  Met 

Prayer  '  and  *  Supersensual  Life.' 

to  introduce  them  to  my  friends 

reprinU  arc  valuable,  the  form  conve: 


Rev.  F.  C.  Spun-  writes:—"! 
must  congratulate  you.  It  is  a  great 
favotirite  of  mine.  TTiank  you  for  seudiug 
t.  I  greatly  appreciate  the  kind  thought. 
It  ought  to  go  strongly.    I  trust  it  will."  _ 

HAOKEB.  A  HUNDRED  YEARS  IN  TRAVANCC 
A  Memorial  Volume  of  the  Centenary  of  the  London  Missic 
Society  in  Travancore.  South  India.  By  the  Rev  I 
Hacker,  of  Martandam.  Handsome  cloth,  4to  68  ] 
trations,  io8  pages,  as.  6d.  net ;  postage  4d 

HALSEY.  THE  BEAUTY  OF  THE  LORD.  Tw 
Sermons.     By  Rev.  Joseph  Halsey.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 

—THE  SPIRIT  OF  TRUTH.     Twenty-one  Sern 

..J^y.^fY-  Joseph  Halsey.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  53. 
Original  in  the  best  sense."  "  A  fresh  fnd  breezy  bSok  of  sermons 
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CaitHal  Nature  Talks. 

A  MOUNTAIN  PATH.    Forty-four  Talks  to 
By  Rev.   John  A.  Hamilton.     Second   Edition. 

IS.  6d. 

I  read,  must  capture  the  children,  we  are 


sure. ' 

Methodist  S.S.  Record.—"  Full  of 
metaphor,  parable,  incident  and  illustra- 
tion, freshly  put  and  origtRal  in  the  best 

sense.'" 


Talks 
C  own 


HAMILTON 

Children. 

Crown  8vo,  handsome  cloth, 
Examiner.— "  One  of  the  most  de- 
lightful dtildren's  books  we  have  met  with 
for  a  long  time.  Each  talk  is  based  on 
some  fable  or  story,  or  on  some  fact  of 
nature  with  which  an  ordinary  walk 
through  g.irden  or  field  may  make  one 
familiar.    These    addresses,    spoken    or 

An  Entirely  Now  Volume  to  ChlMren. 

THE  WONDERFUL  RIVJ-^R.     Sixty-three 

to   Young    People.      By  Rev.  John    A.  Hamilton. 
8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Dr  Hasting:s,  in  Expositorv  Times,  saj  s  :— "  Mr  Hamilton  has  returned  to  i»hat  is 
manifestly  his  special  gift— and  how  priceless  a  gift  it  is— of  preaching  to  cliildrm." 
Preachers'  Magfazine.—"  Very  bright  and  very  fresh." 

British  Weekly.— "This  writer  is  a  true  story-tcUfr.    These  attractive  addiwsees 
will  bo  most  acceptable  to  children  and  teachers." 

HAMPDEN.  THE  CHANGED  CROSS,  by  the  Honble. 
Mrs  HoB.\RT  Hampden,  and  other  helpful  Religious  Poems. 
32mo,  cloth,  6d.  net;  coze  Persian  yapp,  paste  grain,  lamb- 
skin, gilt  edges,  is.  net  each;   velvet  calf   yapp,  gilt  edges, 

IS.  6d.  net. 

The  Sanctuary  Booklets. 

HANDLEY.  WHAT  ENGLAND  OWES  10  THE 
PURITANS.  By  Rev.  S.  B.  Handley.  6d.  net ;  post  free  jd. 
Sword  and  Trowel— "The  Free  Church  Federation  would  do  real  service  by 
scattering  his  little  work  broadcast  over  the  land.  The  Nonconformist  memory,  like 
iU  conscience,  needs  stirring  up  ;  this  Uttle  historical  and  descriptive  work  is  admirably 
adapted  tot  thl«  purpose." 

HARLAW.      SANDY   GORDON:    Mission.'^r.      A   Story 

of  Struggle,  by  John  Harlaw.     Cloth,  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Strikingly  Fresh  Attaresses  to  Children. 

FA1TIE.  UNDER  THE  BLUIC  DOME.  A 
Open-Air  Studies  with  Young  Folic.  By  Rev.  J. 
B.D.     Handsome  cloth,  crown  8vo,  3s.  Cxi. 

CONTENTS 


Series   of 
S.  Hastie, 


The  Sea. 
The  Harbour. 
The  Lighthouse. 
The  Fishermen. 
The  Boats. 


The  LiiEBOAT.        The  Daisy.  Rain.  Wells. 

The  Farmer.  The  Buttercup.     Snow.  Clouds. 

Grass.  Honeysuckle.       Ice.  Lakes. 

The   Woodland      Coltsfoot.  Rivers.  Fences. 

.-  .-^~w.  ,  Flowers.  Trees.  ,    ^    ,     ^        ^     , 

S.  S.  Chronicle.— "As  a  sanctified  study  of  nature  it  is  one  of  the  freshest  books 
of  its  kind  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  We  ct)iigratulate  Mr  Hastie,  and  cordially 
recommend  ministers,  superintendents  and  tcacliers  to  peruse  this  book,  and  then  to 
go  and  do  likewise." 

HAWTHORNE.  THE  GREAT  SIONE  FACE.  By 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  Fcap.  8vo,  dainty  art  paper  wrapper, 
6d.  net;  rich  cloth  gilt,  is.  net;  postage  id.  extra. 

[Booklover's  Booklets. 
"  A  most  dainty  presentraent  ci  Hawthorne's  master  piece."       ,         ,        ^      ,^ 

HEREON.      THE   CHRISTIAN    SOCiElY.      By  G.    D. 

Herron.     Inttoductiou  by  Dr  Charles  A.  Berry.     Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  .  z      J  J 

Christian  World.—"  Never  in  our  day  have  we  had  the  moral  foundations  and 
spiritual  law  of  a  Christian  Society  preached  with  such  prophetic  fervour  and  power. 
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LARGE  TYPE  PRETTY  G 

"  Attractive  little  Reprints  of  Great  Utterances." 
THE  HEART  AND  LIFE  BOOKLETS. 

Two-Coloured  Printed  Wrappers,  6d.  net ;  Handsome  Clotl 

IS.  net;  Choice  Leather  Gilt,  2s.  net.    Postage  One  Penny 
THE         LONELINESS         OF 

CHRIST.     By  F.  W.  Robert- 
son.    One  of  his  most  famous 

sermons. 
THE  PURPOSE  AND  USE  OF 

COMFORT.      By      Phillips 

Brooks.   D.D.     A  fine  piece 

of     consolation    in     time    of 

trouble  from  loss  by  death. 
AN    EASTER    SERMON.     By 

Phillips    Brooks,    D.D.     A 

cheering  message  of  hope. 
SELECTIONS  FROM  FABER'S 

HYMNS.      Twelve    beautiful 

expressions.     Each  complete. 
THE  LIFE  WITH  GOD.     By 

Phillips    Brooks,    D.D.     A 

specimen    of    Brooks's    mag- 
nificent  eloquence,   originally 

delivered  to  business  men. 
HUXLEY     AND      PHILLIPS 

BROOKS.   By  W.  N.  Clarke, 

D.D.     A  powerful  and   sym- 
pathetic piece  of  criticism. 
EASTER    DAY.     By    Robert 

Browning.   Fine  presentment 

of  this  famous  religious  poem. 
RELIGION  IN  COMMON  LIFE. 

By  John  Cairo,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Dean  Stanley — "  The  greatest 

sermon  in  the  language." 
CHRISTMAS  EVE.   By  Robert 

Browning.     One  of  the  most 

popular  of  Browning's  poems. 
AN       INTRODUCTION       TO 

CHRISTIAN      MYSTICISM. 

By  Miss  Gregory, 
THE    MYSTERY    OF    PAIN. 

By  James  Hinton. 
A     PS.\LTER     FOR     DAILY 

USE.     Selected  by  Professor 

William  Knight,  LL.D. 
EVERLASTING  LOVE.     Songs 

of      Salvation.       By      Dora 

Greenwell.     Fragrant    with 

the   true  devotional   spirit. 


THE     PRACTICE     OF 
PRESENCE  OF  GOD. 
versations        and        S 
Letters  of  Brother  Law 
Sweet,  simple,  and  pra 

THE  SPIRITUAL  MA 
OF  BROTHER LAWRI 
No  edition  since  1741. 

THE  DREAM OF GERON 
By  Cardinal  Newman. 
of  the  most  original  ; 
of  the  19th  century. 

A  SHORT  AND  EASY 
HOD     OF    PRAYER. 
Madame      Guyon.      F( 
helped  to  circulate  this 

THE  SUPERSENSUAL  ] 
By     Jacob     Boehme. 
cheap  issue  of  this  work 
great  German  mystic. 

MEDITATIONS     FC 
MONTH.      By     Arche 
FfeNELON.     A  most  inter 
introduction     to     this 
famous  French  divine. 

MAXIMS  OF  THE  SA! 
By  Archbishop  F^nelo 
translation  of  his  celel 
work  on  the  love  of  God. 

THE  UPWARD  WAY. 
ings  for  thirty-one  days 
Samuel     Rutherford. 
lected  and  arranged  by 
Gregory. 

HYMNS     OF     FAITH 
HOPE.   ByHoRATiusB 
Choice  selection. 

MEISTER  ECKHART'S 
MONS.      Translated  by 
Claud  Field,  M.A. 

ST  PAUL.  By  Frederi 
H.  Myers. 

THE   APPEARING    OF 
GRACE.    By  J.  E.  Sout 
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Try  GIFTS. 


THB  HEAKT  AND  LIFE  BOOKLETS— Continued. 

Paper,  6d.  net;  cloth,  is.  net;  leather,  2s. 


net. 


THE  LITTLE  FLOWERS  OF 
ST    FRANCIS    OF    ASSISI. 

First  twenty  cliapters. 

THE  SPIRITUAL  GUIDE.  By 
Miguel  de  Molinos.  Com- 
piled and  Edited  by  Rev. 
Canon  R.  Y.  Lynn. 

By 

'  The 


LA  PRAKTIKO  DE  LA  APU- 
DESTO  DE  DIO.  Esperanto 
translation  of  Brother  Law- 
rence's "  Practice." 

THE  WAY  OF  VICTORY.  By 
Miss  Jean  Roberts.  With 
Introduction  by  the  Abbot  of 
Caldey. 

HIGGS.  THE  NEW  CREATION— MEDITATIONS. 
Mrs  Mary  Higgs,  Author  of  "  Glimpses  Into  the  Abyss,"  ' 
Master."     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2S.  6d.  net. 

HINTON.  THE  MYSTERY  OF  PAIN.  By  James 
HiNTON.  Fcap.  8vo,  leather,  2s.  net;  cloth,  is.net;  paper, 
6d.  net ;  postage  id.  [Heart  and  Life  Booklets. 

WOEKS  BY  C.  SILVESTER  HORNE,  M.A.,  M.P. 
"Gooa  Material  for  Men'a  Meotlngs." 

THE  RELATIONSHIPS  OF  LIFE.  New  Sermons  to 
Young  Men  and  Women.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Silvester  Horne, 
M.A.     Crown  8vo,  is.  6d.  net;  by  post  is.  lod. 

CONTENTS. 

Parents  and  CuacREN.    I  Husbands  and  Wives. 

Brothers  and  Sisters.      I  Masters  and  Servants. 

Lovers.  |  Ladies  ano  Gentlemen. 

Methodist    Times.— "  It    Is    strong, 

breezy,    manly,    practical,    and    full    of 

wholesome   common   sense.    Tliose   who 

have  charge  of  men's  meetings  and  of 

kindred  popular  gatherings  will  do  well 

to  read  and  digest  its  pages,  and  then  pass 

on  its  counsels  to  the  many." 

THE  LIFE  THAT  IS  EASY.  Ten  Sermons  on  the  Chris- 
tian Life.  By  Rev.  C.  Silvester  Horne,  M.A.  Crown  Svo, 
13.  6d.  net ;  bv  post  is.  gd. 

Rev.  Principal  E.  'Griffith-Jones,  B.A.— "  A  vitalisfaig,  cheering,  encouraging, 
helpful  volume.  No  one  can  read  it  through  without  being  braced  up,  filled  with 
a  dearer  faith,  hispired  to  a  serener  hope." 

The  Christian. — "  Ten  helpful  chapters  on  the  blessed  life  of  simple  trust  and  glad 
disclpleship.    The  style  is  fresh  and  chaste,  and  the  teaching  soundly  practical." 

THE    PRIMER    OF    CHURCH    FELLOWSHIP.      By 

Rev.  W.  Pierce  and  Rev.  C.  S.  Horne,  M.A.     Sixth  Edition. 

Cloth,  IS. ;   paper  wrapper,  6d. 

The    late     Dr    R.     W.     Dale,    of         Dr    R.    F.   Horton,    Hampstead.— 

Birmingham.  — "  Admirable    from  first      "  I   thhik  the  '  Primer '  will  be  of  the 

~      '    ■      greatest  use,  not  so  much  as  a  rigid  text- 


Friends  and  Acquaint- 
ances. 
Preachers  and  Hearers. 
British  Weekly.  —  "A  book  of 
seiinons  by  one  of  tlie  most  brilliant 
preachers  of  the  present  day.  It  abounds 
m  proof  of  good  sense,  sound  feeling,  and 
genuine  Christianity." 


to  last  Precisely  the  kind  of  book  that 
Congrega.ional  ministers  must  desire  to 
put  into  the  bands  of  Church  members, 
and  of  candidates  for  Church  membership. 
It  is  «  triumph  of  simplicity,  clearness 
and  earnestness." 

HUMBERSTONE.      THE   CURE   OF   CARE.     By 
W.  J.  Humberstone.     Cloth,  is.  6d.  net;  by  post  is.  gd. 
Aberdeen  Fiee  Press. — "Eleven  chapters  of  a  ccmfortir-g,  cheering  and  stimu 
lating  character.    The  thoughts  are  clothed  in  chaste  and  appropriate  language," 


book  for  pastors  and  teachers  to  employ 
in  classes,  iiut  as  a  model  or  pattern  of  the 
ground  which  has  to  be  covered,  and  filled, 
according  to  the  individual  conviction,  in 
instructing  the  young." 

Rev. 
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HUNT.     GOOD  WITHOUT  GOD :    IS  IT  POSSIl 
By  the  Ven.  Archdn.  Jasper   B.   Hunt.  B.D.      Crowi 
28.  6d.  net ;  by  post  2s.  lod. 
Scotsman.—"  An  eloquent  and  closely  argued  reply  to  modem  agnostics. 

EXISTENCE  AFTER  DEATH   IMPLIEE 

SCIENCE.     By  the  Ven.  Archdn.  Hunt,  M.A.,  B.D.     ( 
8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net;  by  post  5s.  4d. 

INGLE.     A  MORAL  INDICTMENT  OF  TEETO 

ISM.     By  Joseph  Ingle.     Crown  8vo,  sewed,  is.  net, 
JACK.      AFTER  HIS  LIKENESS.       Addresses  to  \ 
Men  and  Women.  By  J.  W.  Jack,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
Presbyterian.— "  Mr  Jack  has  a  graceful  and  healing  touch,  and  the  illust 
alike  in  prose  and  verse,  are  apt  and  memorable." 

Yorkshire  Daily  Observer.—"  The  teaching  is  sane  and  strong,  and  will 
to  deeds  of  week-day  holiness.    It  combines  religion  and  ethics  very  happily  " 

JACKSON.       PRAYER,    PROMISE,    AND    PREC 

A   Collection  of  Texts  for  DaUy  Use.     By   John   Jac 

F.E.I.S.     Handsome   cloth    back,   clouded  paper    sides 

top,  IS.  net ;  paste  grain,  gilt  edges,  2s.  net ;  postage  2d. 

Sunday    School   Chronicle.—"  The  use  of  this  Uttle  book— a  quite  ch 

one- would  do  much  to  fill  the  days  with  the  spirit  of  religion.    The  volume  1 

commended  as  something  altogether  fresh  and  sthnulating." 

JAMES.       TALKS     10     YOUNG     FOLK.       Sevei 

Addresses  to  Children.     By  Rev.  G.  H.  James.     With  Im 

Subjects  and  Anecdotes.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo  2 

Literary  World.—"  The  anecdotes  are  striking  and  appropriate  " 

Christian  Commonwealth.—"  These  talks  are  full  of  sound  teaching    In 

homely  language,  enforced  by  telling  illustration." 

,  .  ^ '^'"o  ^ow  Ballatis  and  Prose  for  Recitation. 

JARVIS.    REST  AWHILE  STORIES.    By  Mary  Ro 
Jarvis,   Author   of    "Sunshine   and   Calm,"    "Songs   o 
Kmgdom."     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is.  6d.  net;  postage  3d. 
Twenty-tive   most  suitable  Storii-s   for   Mothers'    Meetings,    femtJt 
Meetings,  Mission  Readings,  otc.  *^ 

Rev^  F.  B.  Meyer.—"  Interc sting  and  well-written." 
Dr  Campbell  Morgan.-  "  A  capital  vohime.    I  do  not  know  a  bolter  coUect 
readmg  m  Slothers'  Mot  tings  or  similar  gntlierings  " 

JOHNSON.        PRAYERS    AND    MEDITATIONS. 

Dr    Samtjel    Johnson.     Handsome    cloth,  bevelled    be 

red   edges,   silk   marker,  demy  i6mo,  2s.    6d.   net  •    by 

2S.  9d.     Entirely  new  edition,  with  Additional  Prayers 

^.*°I°de'^-     ..^  [Great  Souls' Library  of  Dev< 

thu-ch  Times.—   There  was  no  greater  man  in  the  eighteenth  century  tl 

Johnson.    He  was  a  downright  Church  of  England  man."  ^ 

The  Christian.—"  These  devotions  reveal  the  inner  Ufe  of  Johnson  as  none 

otner  writings  do. 

JONES.  DRYCHFEDDYLIAUDETHOLEDIG.  Cho 
chosen  Extracts  from  the  Sermons  of  the  Rev.  William  T 
of  Fishguard.  By  Mrs  Anne  Williams.  With  Introdu^ 
Letter  by  Rev.  John  Thomas  of  Liverpool,  and  Preface  b 
Rt.  Hon.  Lloyd  George,  M.P.  Handsome  crown  Svo  < 
3s.  net;  ix>stase  Ad. 
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WOBKS  B7  J.  H.  JOWETT,  MA. 

BROOKS  BY  THE  TRAVELLER'S  WAY.  Twenty-six 
Week-night  Addresses.  By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Jowktt,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.    Fourth  Edition  (Eighth  Thousand). 


Glasgow  Herald.— "FuU  of  life  all 
through,  they  serve  to  explain  the  speaker's 
rapidly  acquired  reputation,  and  to 
juitifv  the  wisdom  of  the  congregation 
which  chose  him  to  occupy  the  pulpit  of 
the  late  Dt  Dale." 

Baptist  Times.—"  Many  of  the  ad- 
dresses might  profitably  be  extended  Into 
long  sermons." 


British  Weekly.—"  Mr  Jowetfs 
religious  addresses  need  no  recommenda- 
tion. We  know  what  to  expect,  and  we 
are  not  disappointed.  As  of  Dr  Madaren, 
so  of  Mr  Jowett,  It  may  be  said  that 
whenever  he  treats  any  religious  theme, 
he  invariably  sheds  fresh  light  on  some 
passage  of  Scripture.  In  a  sentence  Is 
the  sure  seed  of  a  sermon." 

THIRSTING  FOR  THE  SPRINGS.     By  the  Rev.  J.  H. 

Jowett.     A  further  selection  of  Twenty-six  Addresses  delivered 

at  Carr's  Lane.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.     Seventh  Thousand. 

Independent   (New   York).— "To  read  this  volume  is  to  understand  why  the 

week-night  meeting  at  Carr's  Lane  is  one  of  the  most  successful  in  England.    Mr  Jowett 

gives  bis  people  of  his  best— his  best  in  thought,  observation,  and  reading." 

KEBLE.  THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Kbblb.  Demy  i6mo,  rich  purple  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  red 
edges,  2s.  6d.  net ;  by  post  2s.  gd. 

[Great  Souls'  Library  of  Devotion. 
The  Bookman.—"  Everything  that  could  be  desired  by  the  most  fastidious  book- 
lover."  The  Saturday  Review. — "  A  very  dainty  edition." 

KEEP.     OLD  TESTAMENT  LESSONS.     Delivered  to  a 
Bible  Class.     By  Miss  M.  I.  Keep.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Life   of  Faith.— "WUl  be  found  most  helpful  by  leaders  of  Young  Women's 
Bible  ClasMS,  to  whom  we  heartily  commend  It." 

KENT.  THE  FORTRESS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
FAITH  ;  or.  Belief  with  Proofs.  By  Percy  Ramsev-Kent. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is.  6d ;  paper,  is. 
KNIGHT,  Prof.  WM.  A  PSALTER  FOR  DAILY 
USE,  Readings  arranged  for  Th''  ty-one  Days  by  Prof.  Wm. 
Knight.     Fcap.  Svo,  6d.  net;  cloth,  is.  net;  leather.  2s  net. 

[Heart  and  Life  Booklets. 
MOST  IMPORTANT  BOOK  FOR  PARENTS  ANO  TEACHERS. 

LAMOREAUX.     THE  UNFOLDING  LIFE.     A  Study  of 
Development  with  Reference  to  Religious  Training.     By  A.  A. 
Lamoreaux.     With    Introduction    by    Marion    Lawrance. 
Handsome  cloth,  crown  Svo,  2s.  6d.  net ;  postage  4d. 
AMERICAN.    -<-    SOME  EXPERT  OPINION.    ->    ENGLISH. 


Mr  Marion  Lawrance,  in  his  In- 
troduction, says  :— "  It  Is  logical,  clear, 
and  forcefuL  It  is  just  what  thousands  of 
Sunday-school  teachers  and  mothers  have 
been  looklng^or  and  will  hail  with  deUght. 
It  is  the  best  book  on  the  subject." 

Dr  Schauffler. — "  I  have  read  with 
deepest  Interest  'The  Unfoldhig  LWe.' 
It  Is  a  most  excellent  presentation  of  this 
Important  theme ;  it  is  clear,  sane,  and 
most  helpful  for  all  teachers  of  children 
and  adults  as  weU.  I  wish  that  every 
teacher  could  have  and  study  this  charm- 
ing book." 


Rev.  Carey  Bonner  writes: — "Glad 
to  find  you  are  publishing  an  English 
Edition.  The  book  is  invaluable.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  guides  I  know  to  a 
right  understanding  of  the  scholar,  so 
essential  to  all  true  teachers." 

Mr  Geo.  H.  Archibald  writes  :— 
"I  have  been  readhig  'The  Unfolding 
Life,'  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  I  am 
charmed  with  it.  Its  psychology  is 
sound,  its  style  illuminative.  I  hope 
the  book  will  find  iU  way  Into  the  hands 
of  many  teachers.  I  wish  the  book  a 
very  large  sale." 
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LAW.     A  SERIOUS  CALL  TO  A  DEVOUT  AND  H 

LIFE.     By  William  Law.     With  Introductory  Letter  1 

Alexander  Whyte.      i88  pages,  large  clear  type,  demj 

6d. ;  cloth,  is.net;  postage  3d.      [AlTenson's  Sixpenny  S 

Or  whyte  says  In  his  letter  to  the  publisher :— '•  It  was  a  red-letter  day  In 

when  I  first  opened  William  Law,  and  I  feel  his  hand  on  my  heart,  and  on      , 

and  on  my  conscience,  and  on  my  whole  Inner  man  literally  every  day  I  U.e. 

could  I  then  but  wish  you  God-speed  fai  putting  a  cheap  edition  <rf  Law's  mast 

before  the  English-reading  world!  " 

LAWEENOE.  THE  PRACTICE  OF  THE  PRESE! 
OF  GOD.  By  Brother  Lawrence.  New  edition.  Si 
Letters.  Beautiful  large  clear  type.  Fcap.  8vo,  papei 
net ;  cloth,  is.  net ;  paste  grain  leather,  gilt  edges,  2s. 
postage  Id,  extra.  (Heart  and  Life  Boo 

This  edition  of  the  Conversations  and  Letters  contains  an  additional 
never  before  induded  in  English  issues.      Insist  on  Allenson's  Edition. 
A  DISTINGUISHED  BISHOP'S  TRIBUTE. 


Dr  Handley  Moule  writes:— "The 
Bishop  of  Durham  cordially  welcomes 
Messrs  Allenson's  reissue  of  Brother 
Lawrence's  '  Practice  of  the  Presence 
of  God'  and  'Spiritual  Maxhns,'  and 
Madame  Guyon's  '  Short  and  Easy  Method 
of  Prayer.'  The  form  and  type  are 
admirably  suited  for  wide  circulation 
and  ready  reading,  and  the  Bishop,  de- 
voted son  as  he  is  of  the  English   Re- 


formation, bears  willing  and  g 
testimony  to  the  rich  spiritual  1 
he  has  derived  from  these  writ! 
Roman  Catholic  saints  to  the  ble« 
of  the  life  hid  with  Christ  in  God 
Rev.  Paul  B.  Bull  wr 
"  Th.-mk  you  wy  much  for  your  be 
edition  of  '  Practice  of  the  Presc 


God.'    I  am  sure  It  will  be  very 
to  the  religious  life  of  many  perse 

LA  PRAKTIKO  DE  APUDESTO  DE  DIO.  P 

6d.  net. ;  cloth,  is.  net. ;  Icpther,  2s.  net. 

[Heart  and  Life  Boo 
We  have  just  issued  Brother  Lawrence's  "  Practice  of  the  Presence  of 


In  Esperanto,  under  the  above  title. 

SPIRITUAL      MAXIMS 


OF 


.  >10TI 

LAWRENCE,   and  his  Character   and    Ga  there  :   Thou 
Fcap    8vo,  paper  wrapper,  6d.   net ;    cloth,   is.    let ; 
grain  leather,  gilt  edges,  2s.  net ;  postage  id.  extra. 

[Heart  and  Life  Boo 
No  edition  of  these  precious  papers  lias  appeared  in  England  since 
In  every  way  the  little  volume  is  the  equal  of  the  well-known  "  Practi 


"  A  jewel  of  religion  o.'  the  purest  water. 

"  The  devout  reader  will  nnd  a  treasure 
in  this  volume." 

"  Brother  Lawrence  never  wrote  a  book 
or  preached  a  sermon,  yet  the  great 
Archbishop  F^nelon  would  go  to  refresh 
his  own  saintly  soul  and  steep  it  in  the 

THE 


love  of  God  b' 


surreptitious  llttk 
with  Brother  Lawrence  at  the  c 
door.  It  Is  a  book  that  will  wai 
heart  of  anyone  who  sincerely  ws 
pray  better  and  to  realise  the  presi 
God  in  the  dally  life.  It  Is  a  prett 
volume,  daintily  got  up." 

PRACTICE  OF    THE   PRESENCE 


GOD.     By    Brother    Lawrence.     32010,    cloth,    6d. 
lambskin,  is.  net;     paste  grain,  is.  net;    velvet  calf,  is 
net.  [The  Sanctuary  S 

A  miniature  vest  pocket  edition  complete  with  Sixteen  Letters. 

Most  charming  presentation  in  tiny  form  of  this  beautiful  little  book. 

LAWSON.     HEROIC  ENDEAVOUR.     A  Word  of  ¥. 

By  Rev.  W.  Elsworth  Lawson.    Two  Addresses  to  Y 

Men,  one  a  New  Year's  Address.     Neat  enamel  wrapper,  ( 

Young  Man.—"  Of  this  book  we  may  confidently  say  that  it  it  one  of^great 

It  is  able,  itroag,  and  full  of  suggestion.^' 
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OF  GIRLHOOD. 
By  Mrs  Robertson 


LAWSON,   MBS.      THE  WARFARE 
A  Series  of  Bright   Papers  for  Girls. 
Lawson.     Crown  8vo,  art  linen,  is.  6<1. 
CbristUn  World.—"  The  tone  throoghout  Is  inspiring  and  practical." 

LEADER.  WANTED— A  BOY,  and  other  .AcUlrosses  to 
Children.  By  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Lf.adkk,  A.  F.S.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  IS.  6d.  net;  by  post  is.  gd. 

REV.  JAMES  LEARMOUNTS  HAPPY  VOLUMES. 
IN    GOD'S    ORCHARD.       An    entirely    new    Series    of 
Addresses  to  Children  on  "The  Fruits  of  the  Spirit";  "The 
Beatitudes  "  ;  "  The  Lord's  Prayer  "  ;  "  The  Best  Things  "  ;  and 
Miscellaneous  Addresses.     By  the   Rev.  James  Learmount, 
Author  of  "  Fifty-two  Addresses  to  Young  Folk,"  "  Fifty-trwo 
Sundays  with  the  Children."  "  Thirty  Chats  to  Young  Folk, 
etc.     Handsome  cloth,  crown  8vo,  230  pages,  3s.  6d. 
Mr  Learmount  has  made  for  himself  a  distinct  reputation  as  a  very  happy 
and  successful  speaker  to  children.     This  new  volume  of  his,  contaming  .'is  it 
does  four  complete  series  of  addresses  on  subjects  of  eternal  interest,  is  likely 
to  still  further  add  merit  to  his  previous  reputation. 

Dundee  Advertiser.—"  It  will  be  welcomed  by  Ministers.  Sunday  School  Teacher*. 
SuperinundenU.  Boys*  Brigade  Workers,  and  the  Mother  at  home  with  the  httle  ones. 

THIRTY  CHATS  WITH  YOUNG  FOLK.     By  the  Rev. 
James  Learmount.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
Contains  Addresses  for  Special  Seasons— New  Year,  Easter,   Whitsun. 
Spring,  Summer,  after  Holidays.  Harvest,  and  Christmas 


Glasg[OW  Evening  News.—"  A  vol- 
ume of  Drlght  Sunday  morning  addiesses, 
containing  many  striking  stories." 


Baptist  Times.—"  Mr  Learmount  is 
a  past  master  in  the  art  of  addressing 
children.  They  abound  in  homely  lllus 
trations." 


FIFTY-TWO  SUNDAYS  WITH  THE  CHILDREN. 
A  new  Volume  of  Sunday  Morning  Talks  to  Children.  By 
Rev.  James  Learmount.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6d 


Dundee  Advertiser.—"  Has  the  rare 
and  happy  art  of  saying  things  brightly 
and  in  a  way  likely  to  haunt  the  juvenile 


Our  Youngr  Men.— "A  real  children's 
Christian  year.  Mr  Learmount  has  a 
fascinating  way  of  simpUfying  classic 
legends  and  old  traditions.  His  pages 
glitter  with  anecdotes  and  illustrations 
appositely  introduced." 


memory. 

British  Weekly.—"  Brightened  with 
many  telling  illustrations,  well  adapted  10 
their  purpose." 

FIFTY-TWO   ADDRESSES  TO   YOUNG    FOLK.       By 
Rev.  James  Learmount.     Fourth  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

This  makes  the  fourth  edition  of  Mr  Le.irmount's  happy  Collection  of 
Addresses.  It  contains  a  number  of  most  useful  stories,  and  particularly  one. 
entitled.  "The Third  Finger." 

The  Examiner.—"  The  addresses  are      others  whc  have  to  speak  to  young  folk 
all  rich  in  fresh  and  apt  illustraUons  from      should  look  into  this  volume, 
science  and  legend,  from  literal  re  and         The     PUot.-"  Abundance    of    short 
human  Ufe.  and  aiong  all   these  there  1  and  telling  anecdotes   the  value  of  which 
is  not    one    *  chestnut '  I     Ministers  and  I   teachers  wiU  not  be  slow  to  recognise. 
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LEWIS.  SOME  VIEWS  OF  MODERN  THEOLC 
Sixteen  Sermons  on  Vital  Questions.  By  the  Rev.  E 
Lewis,  M.A.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3s.  6'. 

CONTENTS. 

Christ  the  Sot»  or  God  ;  Persokalitv  of  God  and  Human  Affaim  ;  P 
AND  m  Answer;  Christ's  Miracles;  The  Resurrection  of  the  Bodv; 
AS  A  Place  and  as  a  State  of  Mind;  The  Trinity;  The  Immaculate  O 
tiom  ;  The  Devil  ;  The  Bible  :  Evolution  and  Creation  ;  The  Fall  of 
Solidarity  of  Humanity  ;  Sin  and  Punishment;  "  Escaping  Hell  "  and  " 
Good  " ;  Christ  as  Saviour. 

Th«  Friend.—"  We  have  nothing  but 
praise  for  this  excellent  volume.  Tlie 
clearness  and  candour  of  his  arguments 
are  remarkable.  We  believe  in  the  main 
he  represents  the  trend  of  thought  In  aU 
denominations.  Needless  to  say  he  parts 
company  with  the  traditionalist  and  the 
literalist.  The  writer's  work  is  con- 
structive, and  can  only  seem  to  strengthen 
and  build  up  the  f.ilth." 


Chriatian  World.— "  Mr  Lewii 
theological  '  progressive  '  and  he  h 
courage  of  his  convictions.  Pracl 
the  whole  foundation  of  Qirlvtiai 
Involved  In  the  Issues  rabed  by 
sermoms;  and.  In  bringing  faltl 
harmonv  with  modem  feeling  and 
ledge,  Mr  Lewis  is  adopting  tb 
effective  way  of  meeting  ratlor 
criticism." 


CONCERNING  THE    LAST    THINGS: 

Sermons.     By   the   Rev.    E.   W.    Lewis,   M.A.      Fcap. 
cloth,  IS.  net. ;  by  post  is.  2d. 
These  addresses  on  Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  Hell,  TheComingof  C 
delivered  at  a  Men's  Meeting  on  Sunday  afternoon,  excited  niiuh  interes 
discussion.    'I  hey  arc  a  frank  statement  of  the  great  change  which  has 
place  concerning  these  fundamentals  of  religious  belief. 
LIDDON.     CHRIST'S   CONQUEST,  and   other  Serm 
By  Rev.  Canon  H.  P.  Liddon.     Demy  8vo,  paper,  6d.  ; 
post  8d.  [Allenson's  Sixpenny  S< 

LITTLE.      THE    OUTLOOK    OF    THE    SOUL. 
Canon  Knox  Little.     Handsome  cloth,  crown  Svo,  356  pi 
2s.  6d.  net.  [Eminent  Preacher's  Se 

This  volume,  previously  entitled  "Labour  and  Sorrow,"  contains 
striking   sermons    by    the    popular    Canon    of  Worcester :— The    Du 
.Strength  ;  The  Knd  of  Sorrow ;  The  Outlook  of  the  Soul ;  The  Soul 
the  Unseen  :  Love  and  Death,  etc. 

MAOPADYEN.  CONSTRUCTIVE  CONGREGATIOiN 

IDEALS.       Edited    by    the     Rev.    D.    Macfadven,    ] 

Addresses  and   Kssays  by  James  Miall,  J.  A.  Macfad' 

R.  W.  Dai  E,  A.  Mackennal,  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  etc.,  and 

Editor.     Cheap  edition,     is.  net;  postage  4d. 

The  Christian   World.—"  The    pros  :  alike    of    principle    and    detail    I 

and  cons  of  the  various  '  planks  •  in  the      persuasive  as  advocate  and  damagi 

progranune    of    the    Congregational    re-      critic,  but  he  seems  ever  possMiea  I 

formers    are    frankly    discussed    by    Mr  1  earnest  and  sincere  desire  to  see  orgs 

Macfadven,  who,  hi  this  volume,  reveals  i  Congregationalism   adapted   to  met 

the  possession  of  a  statesmanlike  grasp  J  new  needs  and  fresh  responsibilitl« 

"A  STRONG,  HELPFUL  BOOK." 

MACLEAN.     THE  SECRET  OF  "HE  STREAM, 
the  Rev.  J.  B.  Maclean,  B.D.     Handsome  cloth  gilt,  cr 
Svo,  2s.  6d.  net ;  by  post  2s.  lod. 


GUsfi^ow  Herald.—"  Fresh,  thought- 
ful, and  susrrestive,  Mr  Maclean  writes 
sermons  which  must  ha^  e  been  good  to 
hear  and  are  good  to  read." 


Manchester     Courier.  —  "A 
which  is  beautiful  and  strong,  im] 
ing  to  the    mind    an   impressio 
vitality,  truth,  and  hone." 
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MACLEOD.  THE  GOLD  THREAD.  By  Norman 
MACLEOD.  New  edition,  with  Introduction  by  Dr  Donald 
MACLEOD.     Handsome  cloth,  crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 

This  new  issue  of  Dr  Norman  Maclcod's  classic  alk'Kory  contains  all  tho 
original  charming  fuU-p.ige  illustrations  by  M'Whirlcr,  Steell.  Watson,  and 
others  from  the  original  edition.  The  book  should  be  found  in  all  Sunday 
School  Libraries,  and  a  copy  should  be  in  every  liome. 

S.S.  M*Bra*lne.— " Once  read  'The  Gold  Thread"  can  never  be  forgrotten. 
It  it  a  beautiful  allegory  of  the  Gotpel,  and  ought  to  lie  put  in  the  han(U  of 
every  young  penon.    This  boolt  ought  never  to  be  omitted  in  chooaing  prliea." 

McWILLIAM.     SPEAKERS  FOR  GOD.     Plain  Lectures 
on  the  Minor  Prophets.     By  Rev.  Thomas  Mc William,  M.A.. 
Minister  of  New  Byth,  Aberdeenshire.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
-   — .  .   _      ....  .  .  many   frejh  and 


Prof.  Flint,  D.D.,  LL.D.— "I  have 
not  for  a  long  time  read  a  course  of 
Lectures  on  scriptural  characters  so  well 
fitted  to  be  of  great  use  to  the  general 
religious  public.  ...  An  admirable  boolc, 
which  I  nope  will  be  highly  and  widely 
appreciated." 

Prof.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy.  D.D.— 
"...  has  accomplished  tne  tasic  of 
making  a  confessedly  obscwe  and  diffi- 
cult breadth  of  Scripture  instinct  with  life 


and   meaning 
suggestive  view-points." 

Expository  Times.—"  ...  We  know 
the  grip  Mr  McWiUiaro  takes  of  his 
subject,  and  his  skill  in  presenting  it 
lucidly.  ...  We  need  all  the  aids  at 
hand.  Mr  McWilUam  is  one  of  the  best 
and  readiest.  His  ixxik  may  be  read 
with  ease  from  beginning  to  end,  and  very 
likely  will  be  read  for  pure  enjoyment 
by  those  who  light  upon  It." 


MARSH.     TOM  OSSLNGTON'S  GHOST.     By  Richard 

Marsh.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
To-d«y.— "  The  book  is  certainly  entrancing,  but  people  with  weak  nerves  had  better 
not  read  It  at  night.    I  did  thougii,  I  couldn't  help  it.'' 

MAETIN.  GREAT  MOTTOES  WITH  GREAT 
LESSONS.  Talks  to  Children  on  Mottoes  of  Great  Families, 
etc.     By  the  Rev.  G.  Currie  Martin,  M.A.     3s.  6d 

Spectator. — "  In  this  volume  we  have 
a  good  Idea  well  executed.  Discourses, 
suited  to  young  hearers,  have  been  con- 
structed, with  the  sentiment  of  some 
motto,  of  a  family  or  a  public  body,  for 
their  central  puri>ose." 

The  Christian.—"  Illustrative  allu- 
sions and  pointed  stories  abound,  malung 
this  a  specially  useful  book."  „ 

The  Outlook,  New  York.—"  In  any  list  of  sermonic  literature  for  children  and 
youth  this  book  should  Uke  place  at  the  top.  The  biographical  and  historical  ground- 
work is  full  of  fresh  interest ;  the  ethical  tcadiing  is  sound  and  strong ;  the  religious 
spirit  and  aim  dominate  the  whole." 

OUTLINE     SERMONETTES     ON     GOLDEN 

TEXTS.     Edited  by  Rev.  G.  Currie  Martin,  M.A.     Fourth 


Methodist  Times.—"  Mr  Currie  Martin 
has  seized  on  a  capital  Idea  and  worked 
it  with  consummate  skill.  The  artistic 
teacher  will  find  many  of  these  addresses 
well  adapted  for  blackboard  illustration." 

Christian  World.— "The  result  is  that 
of  the  numerous  volumes  of  children's 
sermons  published  in  recent  years,  his 
own  is  among  the  best." 


Edition.     Fcap.  Syo,  is 

Forty-seven  topics  by — 
Rev.  Prof.  W.  F.  Adbnxv,  M.A. 
Rev.  W.  J.  Allan,  M.A.,  B.D. 
Rev.  W.  Armstrokg. 
Rev.  W.  W.  D.  Campbkll,  M.A. 
Rev.  John  Eamks,  B.A. 
Rev.  Hugh  Elder,  M.A 


Rev.  R.  C.  Ford,  M.A. 
Rev.  A.  R.  Henderson,  M.A. 
Rev.  G.  Currie  Martin,  M.A.,  B.D. 
Rev.  Sydney  MaiEDCE,  M.A., 

and 
Rev.  E.  Pearcb  Powell,  M.A. 


Sunday  School  Chronicle.—"  They  are  rich  In  thought,  and  exceedingly  sugges 
tlve.    Many  a  minister  on  the  lookout  for  '  sermon  seed '  might  go  further  and  fare 

TTorse." 
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Prin.  A.  E.  Garvie,  M. A.,  D.E 
— "  It  is  good  for  children  to  sto 
mind*  with  the  golden  taylngt  of  Sc 
especially  the  precious  words  oi 
Professor  Martin  has  done  well  li 
Ing  a  catechism  to  confine  hlmsell 
teaching  that  Is  suitable  for  chUdr 


MARTIN.     A  CATECHISM  ON  THE  TEACHINC 

JESUS.     By  Rev.  C.  Citrrik  Martin,  M.A.,  B.D.     F< 

in  Schools  and  Bible  Classes.     Third  Edition.     i6  pages, 

wiapper.  clear  type,  id.  ;  cloth.  21I. ;  postage  Id. 

Rev.    Dr  Clifford.— '*  This  Citechism        ~ 

U  one  of    the  best  I  have  seen.     The 

question'^    aro   most    skilfully    arraneed, 

and  the  answers  are  apt  .iiid  effective. 

A  better  catechetical  guide  for  the  young 

la  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  teaching 

of  Jesus  I  cannot  imagine."  ^ 

„  .  ^_ Or  Martlneau'a  Famous  BooH. 

MARTINEAU.     ENDEAVOURS  AFTER  THE  CH 
TIAN    Lll  F..      By   Jambs  Marttneau.      First  and  S 
Series  compkto  in  one  vol.,  235  pages,  demy  8vo,  neat 
IS.  6d.  net ;   by  post  is.  lod. 

This  work   contains   forty-three   chapters   by   one   o 
greatest  thinkers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Also  in  two  separate  vols.,  First  and  Second  Series  6d. 
by  pcBt  8d.  each.  [AUenson's  Sixpenny  S 

The  Baptist  Times. — "  These  famous  sermons  are  among  the  very  greatesi 
Victorian  era.  In  thb  well-printed  edition  we  can  purchase  them  for  a  tenth  ( 
original  cost. 

Sheflfield  Daily  Independent— "  Thoughtful  readers  cannot  find  a  bettei 
due  Jon  to  bill  luminous  piety  than  through  this  book." 

First  Tims  Issuoa  Choaply. 

—  WHAT  IS  CHRISTIANITY?     Being  a  Repri 

"  The  Rationale  of  Religious  Enquiry ;  or.  The  Question  s 
of  Reason,  the  Bible,  and  the  Church."  By  James  Martii 
Author  of  "  Endeavours  after  the  Christian  Life,"  "  Hon 
Thought,"  etc.    Large  clear  type.     Demy  8vo.  6d  ;  bv  PO: 

CONTEAts.  '       •     j  tr- 


Implusnck    of    0 
ANiry  ON  MoRALr 

CrVILIZATION. 


Inspiration.  |  Rationalism. 

Catholic  iNPALLnarrv.     I  Relation  opNatukal  Re 

Protestant  Infallibility  |      ligion  to  Christianity 

A  very  fine  introduction  to  the  essenti.ils  of  Christianity.  They 
written  by  one  of  the  vety  foremost  thinkers  of  the  last  century.  Dr  Mar 
depicts  in  magnificent  language  the  condition  of  Palestine  and  the  coi 
events  during  the  time  of  Christ. 

MILLARD.      THE  QUEST  OF  THE   INFINITE 
The  Place  of  Reason  and  Mystery  in  Religious  Experi 
By  Benjamin  A.  Millard.   Handsome  cloth,  crown  8vo,  3 

CONTENTS. 
The  Place  op  Mystery  in  Religion.  The  WrrNESs  op  History  to  thi 

The  Place  op  Reason  in  a  Religion  op  Apologetic. 

Mystery.  Some  Objections  to  the  New  i 

The   Limitations   op    Reason    in   ■'he  cetic. 

Sphere  op  Religion. 
Religion  and  Experience. 
The  New  Apologftic  and  the  Work 
of  Jesus.  The  Christian  Life. 

Baptist  Times.—"  This  is  a  thoroiiRhly  sound  and  helpful  discussion  In  a  p 
tem  of  some  of  the  chief  difficulties  which  prevent  the  average  man  from  accept! 
Christian  faith.  The  plea  that  religion  is  so  fuU  of  mystery,  and  therefore  Incr 
k  shown  to  be  utterly  futile.  This  is  a  book  which  should  make  for  a  dear,  stron 
in  all  who  carefully  read  It."  ' 


The  Essential  and  the  Accie 
IN  the  Christian  FAfrn. 

The  Increase  op  Knowledge  ah 
Gro^vth  op  Faith. 


JE 

iCHING  OF 
B.D.  For  use 
16  pages,  stout 

M.A.,D.D.,sa>t: 
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HOLINOS.  THE  SPIRITUAL  GUIDE.  By  Mir.uF.i.  m: 
MoLiNOs.  Edite<l  by  Canon  K.  Y.  Lynn.  leap.  8vo.  paper,  M. 
net;  cloth,  is.  net.;  Icatlicr,  2s,  net.  [Heart  .S:  1/fc  liooklcts.no.s;. 

PROF.  MOMERIE  B  FASOINATING  VOLUMES. 
IMMORTALITY   AND  OTHER   .SERMONS.     By  Prof. 
A'-FRED  VV.  MoMERiR,  M.A.   D.Sc.  LL.D.,  Author  of  "  Per- 
sonality,"    "  Agnosticism,"    etc.       H.nmlsomo    now    etlition. 
Fourth   Edition.     Crown   8vo,   cloth,    3s. 


iMPOETAMCk  or  THE  Belief   ' 

IN  iMMORTAtlTY. 
MySTKKY  OP  DCATH.  I 

The  Benign itv  op  I>eath.  ' 
The  Desire   ^oa   Immor-  | 

TAtrrY.  I 

Ti:F  Injustice  op  Lipe.      | 
Thi    Incompleteness   op  | 

Lipe.  { 

The     Nature     op     the  ; 

Soul. 
The  Greatness  of  Man. 
Man's    Rioht  to    Imuor-  ' 

TAtrrY 


CONTENTS. 

Immortality  in  the  Light 
op  evohition. 

The  Resurrection. 

Substitutes  for  Immor- 
tality. 

Tnr  '     —IMG  roR  Rf.st. 

Ol  'i's' vmknt  Idea  op 
,iE  .11 1'!""  Life. 

Thl  K-:r^«  In.-.,  nr  the 
f  -(!»  f  t  1  . 

PrIMI.       i       iff  Ar.    tf    THE 

F'    .         P    l.'KI'. 

The  '■  r.i.T.Ai.  n  >DY. 
PerSv.i>al  !  -..^  "".rY. 


op 


Also  contains  tlirec  lini.-  somions  on  "C  oiiimon  I' 


Indolence,  Intolerance,  and  also  .\nim:dj  and  Broad  C'hurchism 


r,d. 

Reunion. 

Recooniiion. 

The     Readjustment 

RELATIONSIIIi'S. 

CoNTivuiTY  OP  Life. 

Hrogkessivenbss  OP  Life. 

Retribution. 

Second  Advent. 

The  End  of  the  World. 

The  Hay  of  Judgment. 

Heaven. 

Hell.  I.  What  rr  is  not. 

II.  What  it  is. 
Final  Rf.storation. 
ilinj;s,"  viz.  :  Cowardice, 


London    Quarterly    Review. 
'  There  Is  much  food  for  thought." 
New  Age.—"  The  extent   of  his  In 


Examiner.— "  The  book  Is  greatly 
enriched  by  the  poetical  quotations  which 
conclude  most  of  the  sermons.    Many  of 


fluence  on  his  contemporaries  it  is  Im-  '  these  are  unf.-imiliar,  and  most  of  theui 


podslble  to  gauge.  He  sought  to  supply 
men  with  a  rational  fatili,  and  it  may 
well  be  that  there  are  those  who  looked 
aidcance  at  his  theology  wlio  have    yet 


are  very  beautiful  and  full  of  spiritual 
suggestion." 

Expository  Times.— "A  serious  and 
strong  contribution  to  a  subject  which 


been  b^'lped   by  him   towards   a  nobler  i  will  never  lose  Its  Interest  while  the  world 
and  dearer  conception  of  religion."  i  lasts." 

I M. MORTALITY.  Thirtv-five  Chapters.  By  Prof.  A.  W. 
MoMERiH,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "Belief  in  God."  etc. 
Popular  Edition,  Thirty-fifth  Thousand.     6d.  ;    by  post  8d. 

[AUenson's  Sixpenny  Series. 
LIteratv  World.—"  Few  sbtpenny  reprints  deserve  to  be  more  widely  read  than 
thli.    Dr  Momerle  was  one  of  the  keenest  thinkers  and  most  concisely  effective  preachert 
that  have  stood  In  the  modem  pulpU." 

PROF.  MOMeftlE'S  MOST  FAMOUS  WORK. 

BELIEF  IN  COD.  By  Prof.  A.  VV.  Momerie,  M.A., 
LL.D..  Author  of  "  Immortality,"  "  Personality,"  etc.  Second 
Edition.     6d. ;   by  post  8d.  [AUenson's  Sixpenny  Series. 

CONTENTS. 
The  Desire  por  God.  I  Agnosticism. 

Materialism,  I  Soperkatorai.  Purpose. 

1  .E  iNPiKrrE  Personality. 
Scotsman.—"  Professor  Momerle's  acute  criticism  of  scepUcal  philosophies  of  re- 
ligion Is  sure  of  a  wide  circulation  in  this  popular  form." 

Baptist  Times.—"  One  of  the  most  efiective  indications  of  thelstlc  and  Christian 
belief  with  which  we  are  acquainted." 

INSPIRATION.     By  Prof.  A.  W.  Momerie.     First  time  less 
than  5s.     Cheap  Edition.    Demy  8vo,  6d. ;  by  post  8d. 
Local  Preachsi's  Magazine.—"  Prof.  Momerie's  celebrated  work.    Honest,  fear- 
less, supremely  sane,  he  is  also  devout.    His  brightness  and  sustained  interest  are 
delighttul." 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  EVIL,  and  other  Sermons  preache 
in  St  Peter's,  Cranley  Gardens.  By  Rev.  Prof.  A.  V 
MOMERIE,  M.A..  LL.D..  Author  of  "  Immortality."  "  Beli 
in  God,"  "  Agnosticism,"  etc.  Ninth  and  cheaper  editioi 
139  pages,  demy  8vo,  6d. ;  by  post  8d. 

[Allenson's  Sixpenny  Serie 
CONTENTS. 


Trs  Okioin  of  Evil. 

Thk    Mystery   of   Suffbbinc.    (Four 

SSRMONS.) 

Tri  Formation  of  Cuaractxr.    (Five 

Sermons.) 
Tbr  Connkction  between  Self-den  ul 

AND     Self-development.        (Five 

Sermons.) 
The  Saturday  Review.  —  "  Prof. 
Momeiie  has  done  well  to  publish  his 
sermons ;  ^ey  are  good  readiog.  A  real 
contribution  to  the  side  of  common-seose 
reUrion." 

The  Spectator.— "  We  decidedly  re- 
commend them  to  persons  perplexed  by 
the  speculations  of  modem  science." 


"  What  b  Truth." 

Christian    Manliness.      (Three    Se 

MONS.) 

Science    and    Religion.      (Five   Se 

MONS.) 

The  Divine  Fatherhood. 

Eternal  Life.    (Easter-Day  Sermon 

The  Progress  of  Christianity. 

Sheffield  Independent  —  "Pi 
foundly  thoughtful  arvd  arresting.  Pr 
Momorie  is  one  of  the  most  convlnci 
champions  of  a  reverent  and  reasonl 
faith,  and  this  booic  is  an  adnUral 
Introduction  to  the  methods  of  thoug 
which  are  further  exemplified  in  Ills '  Bel 
in  God  '  and  *  Immortality.'  " 


MOORE.     MAN  PREPARING  FOR  OTHER  WORLDS 

OR,  THE  SPIRITUAL  MAN'S  CONFLICTS  AND   FINA 

VICTORY.     By  Rev.  W.  T.  Moore,  M.A.,  LL.D.     Handson 

cloth,  large  crown  8vo,  508  pages,  6s. 

This  fascinating  boolc  on  the  study  of  man  in  the  light  of  the  Bible,  scienc 

and  experience,  should  appeal  to  a  very  large  class  of  readers  who  are  willii 

to  meet  with  the  honest  thoughts  of  a  fellow-student  of  the  Bible,  even  thouj 

they  may  not  be  willing  to  agree  with  all  his  statements.    The  author's  ai 

is  to  stimulate  his  reader's  thought,  not  merely  to  convince  against  his  wi 

and  if  this  result  be  achieved,  it  will  be  far  more  valuable  than  an  abje 

acquiescence.     To  produce  a  thought-provoking  book  has  been  the  chief  ai 

of  Dr  Moore  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  Earthen  Vessel — "  We  can  promise  all  who  give  his  pages  their  attentic 
the  pleasure  that  cannot  fail  to  attend  the  perusal  of  a  deep  and  thoughtful  b«ok." 
Firty'taur  Mutlttatlona  by  tho  Bishop  of  Durham. 

MOULE.         MEDITATIONS    FOR    THE    CHURCH 
YEAR.     By  the  Right  Rev.  Handlev  C.  G.  Moule,  D.I 
Bishop  of  Durham.     Handsome  cloth,  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
This  is  an  entirely  new  edition  of  a  volume  entitled  "  From  Sunday 
Sunday."     Fhe  whole  of  the  hook  has  been  reset  in  new  type  and  recs 
completely  in  its  arrangement  of  articles,  and  with  extra  chapters  added. 


Daily  Chronicle.—"  These  consist 
of  short  expositoiy  papen  dealing  with 
subjects  and  events  proper  to  the  viirious 
seasons  of  the  Chrbtian  year,  and  are 
suitable  either  for  private  perusal  or  to 
be  read  out  it  the  family  circle." 

Church  Family  Newspaper. — "The 
name  of  Uie  author  is  a  suflfideot  guarantee 
of  the  scholarly  and  devotional  character 
of  the  book,  (t  is  tuU  of  telling  anecdotes 
and  illustrations  from  daily  life.  A  book 
which  ought  to  be  m  the  hands  of  all 
teachers  and  every  one  who  wants  a 
practical  help  to  the  study  of  the  Bible." 


The     Christian.—"  The    charm 

Srevious  work  of  the  same  class  by  t 
iishop  of  Durham  w'll  ensure  a  heai 
welcome  for  a  volume  of  short  Bil 
readings.  Here  Dr  Moule  is  at  his  be 
simple  yet  scholarly,  comprehensive  > 
exact,  marked  by  a  close  observation 
detail  which  makes  every  word  luminoi 
None  can  read  the  book  in  the  prayer 
Spirit  in  which  it  was  manifestly  writU 
without  beiug  helped  to  a  fuller  visi 
of  the  life  that  is  hid  with  Christ  In  G< 
!t  is  eminently  calculated  to  make  t 
Sabbath  a  '  day  of  rest  and  gladness.' ' 
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printed  in  two  colours.  6d.  MJ  'f  P"'l"'  |VSl  Sid  1.  fc  Booklet,.  No.'»8. 

^%*'".&?;rrai;fo(^^^^^^^^^^ 
rdVtirr;a?;a.i%r;;,r:r:iK'5..^^^^^^^^ 

The  British  Weekly  says:-'' A  UUlebt^V;  of ^g^^^^^^^^^^  poom :-"  Have  you 

.^t"«l^"Mters's^iJ;%a^r'ir;oi^^^^^^^^  >^ou  ..-..  „ot.  ca.y  it  wthyou 

NE^AN  "  TWELVE  SERMONS.     Selected  from  "The 

BbWJaAXi.      '"_,■...<-„,„     Bv  I  H.Newman.    DemySvo. 

Jj^^'^iA",!,?  '''^{Xuinsot.'s  Sixpenny  Series. 

ThS;vheVf»»,io„  or  '>^'^^^:'^iSr'^  h\5?«; 

i^=^.t";nLrsfjSoi.itsr^ri;ria'*eAngu^ 

'^"QiMte  and  beautiful  pulpit  utterancM.  r-irdinal 

THK  DREAM  OF  GERONITUS.     By   v^arainai 

Per,ii?yapp.'.».  nc,  ,  volvct  calt  yW.^.^-J^;^-';,^,^  s^^^. 

one  or  ,h.  n,os,  ™i<,»  ->  onS™l  P«-,r;  ;*:^\|"SS,.  "^  "" 
one  or  the  books  Ital  <«-ne™l  t.o.don  '<>°"  »    " ''™       ^       „„  „  „,|,|„g 

•.  A  daf  IV  volume  W^J,  ol  •  •'»  "  KS,.  Jy  'frfK,  ».uc  of  tta  .-orW; 
mon,  >«lUbk  to  take  >1.»  f  JS, "ij  SC  »  pl'-toJ  «^  ''^'V  '  '«"•    *  '^ 

r"T  if  KPALEand  T   H.  Newman.    Demy  iC mo.  neb  purple 

^  "LS£?s  services  for  Bapt^mal,  Dcdtcatton.  Mama^^ 

Faoeral  Services.     Large  ')-?=•' "P;."'";^   ^    net;    limp 

ri,L  tooi  ;vi?l  so  co5,ro,t„l,ly  into  ,,  l->-M>«J'  ' 


Literary  World.— "  A  work  many 
Noncoolormlst  minister"  w^,,^,  .fi^'l,^ 
know  of.  A  handy  an  tasffuUy  pie- 
Snted  book  ;  as  convenient  in  sue,  type, 
and  binding  as  could  well  be, 


Evan.  Mag.-"  WUl  no  doubt  prove 
most  valuable  to  the  young  minirter,  who 
on  leaving  college  needs  some  su^  guide. 

p  M.--"  We  predict  it  wUl  be  largely 
«*ed." 
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PALMER.     THE  GOSPEL  PROBLEMS  AND  THE] 

SOLUTION.     By  Joseph  Palmer.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s, 
Spectator. — "  It  b  an  elaborate  piece  of  work,  from  which,  whether  he  accepts 

theory  or  no,  the  student  can  scarcely  fail  to  learn  much." 
Guardian. — "  A  work  of  real  value.    We  are  glad  to  call  attention  to  his  boot 

one  that  well  deserves  study." 

PARKER.  JOB'S  COMFORTERS;  or,  Scientii 
Sympathy.     By  Rev.  Joseph  Parker,  D.D.     6d. 

Said  by  very  many  to  be  Dr  Parker's  finest  piece  of  work. 

In  the  form  of  a  parable,  Dr  Parker  shows  how  Job  was  visited  by  Hu> 
the  Moleculite,  John  Stuart  the  Millite,  and  Tyndall  the  Sadducee,  and 
would  be  expected,  there  are  many  brilliant  passages  of  dialogue. 

W.  E.  Gladstone. — "  A  satire  which  Dean  Swift  woiUd  have  adnSred." 

GAMBLIN(}.      By  Joseph   Parker,    D.D.      3( 

post  free  3^d.     Fifth  Edition. 
Christian. — "  Trenchant  and  telling.    It  should  be  widely  circulated." 
Methodist  Times.—"  We  hope  this  mighty  address  will  stir  the  heart  of  Engl 

and  ai^ken  the  conscience  of  the  nation." 

PEARSON.  AM  I  FIT  TO  TAKE  THE  LORD'S  SI 
PER  ?  By  Rev.  Samuel  Pearson,  M.A.  Nineteenth  Th 
sand.     i6  pages,  crown  8vo,  id. ;  post  free  i^d.     6s.  per  ic 

WORKS  B7  CHARLES  H.  PERREN,  D.D. 
REVIVAL  SERMONS  IN  OUTLINE.  With  Thoug 
Themes,  and  Plans,  by  eminent  Pastors  and  Evangeli 
Edited  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Perren,  D.D.  In  Two  Parts.  Part 
Methods  ;  Part  II.,  Outlines  of  Sermons  and  Addresses.  O 
plete  in  one  volume.  Crown  8vo,  344  pages,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Liter.illy  the  I^vangelist's  Handl>ook. 

PART  I.    80  Pages  on  Methods. 
Some  Modern   REvrvAL-.  i  Work    Preparatory     to     How     to     Save     So 


By  Rev.  John  R.  Davies. 

DtvtNB  AND  Human 
Aoen'-y  in  Revivals. 
By  Rev.  lobn  Gordon. 

The  Pastor's  Value.  Bv 
W.  H.  Geistweit. 

Evangelist  in  Revivals. 
By  Rev.  E.  A.  Whittier. 

The  Peopi-e's  Part  in  Re- 
vival Work. 

How  to  Promote  Re- 
vivals. By  D.  L. 
Moody. 


Revivals.  By  Rev. 
Herrick    Johnson,    D.D. 

Revivals — How  to  Pro- 
mote ruEM.  From  a 
Lecture  by  C.  G.  Fiiuiey. 

How  to  Secure  a  Re- 
vival.    By  E.  P.  Brown. 

SoM!  Hints  about  Re- 
vivals. 

How  to  Awaken  Fresh 
Interest  in  our 
Churches.  By  D.  L. 
Moody. 


Did 
By) 


By  Rev.  F.  O. 
Personal  Work. 

B.  Fay  Mills. 
Expecting    Conversi 

By  Ira  D.  Sankey. 
Defective  RevivalWi 
Sunday  Evening  Ser\ 

By  Rev.    A.    P.   Fo 

D.D. 
The     Inquiry     Meet 

By  D.  L.  Moody. 
Helpful     Passages 

Different  Seekers 

Sketches   of   Rev 


PART  II.  244  Pages  of  Outlines  and 
Sermons.  Forty-four  Old  Testament,  seventy-one  New  Te 
ment.  In  all  one  hundred  and  iiftcen  Outlines  from  appro 
Evangelists,  such  as  J.  W.  Conlev.  R.  A.  roRRKV,  A.  B.  Eai 
J.  L.  Campbkli,.  Jok.n  McN;;ill,  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  D.  L.  Moo 
E.  W.  Bliss,  Ij.  H.  CooLiiv,  A.  J.  Gordon,  J.  11.  Elliot,  C, 
FiNNEV,  D.  W.  Whittle.  .\.  F.  Barfield,  A.  T.  Pierson, 
Editor,  and  others. 

Sunday   School  Chiouicle. — "  A  large  number  of  Sermon  Outlines  gleaned 

those  whom  God  has  used  and  owned  in  the  blessed  work." 

Expository  Times. — "  Famous  sermons  all  passed  through  a  capable  condeii 
Methodist  Times. —"To  young  men  desirous  of  engaging  In  eviinfjellstlc  1 

»c  can  highly  recomrr.  r.J  this  volume." 
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CHABLB8  H.  PBEBBN-S  WOEKS-COntUlued. 
I„QSY  USEFUL  BOOK. 

Handsome  cloth,  394  pages.  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net.  by  post 

the  book  wm  be  a  b«m  to  preachers  and  tcach^.  ^  .  ..q^^  ^f  the  best 
"^Christian  Worl«L-" ^  everywh^^^  handblks  for  Christian  workers  whieh 
'eS'Mt^ff  hc^  wLrSgr  in  I  has  come  under  our  notice." 

?mLIPS.      CHRISTIAN   CHIVALRY.      A  Missionary 
AddreS  to  Young  Men.     By  Rev.  Thomas  Phillips.  B.A. 

Liff^orpiitl^^'AradS'on^l^U.  W.  .3.  speelaUy  addressed  to  young  »en. 
VVork««nong  young  men  should  bear  this  UtUe  work  m  mind. 

PIEROE     THE  DOMINION  OF  CHRIST.     Sermons  on 
""^MSonJyWork.     By  Rev  W.  Pxbhck,  Author  of  ^  mston^ 
Introduction  to  the  Marprelate  Tracts.       Cloth,  is.  6d.  net. 

CONTENTS. 
-  .„,„  .  Thk  Beckoning  Vision. 

Thb  Dominion  of  Christ.  i  relation   op   the   Churches    to 

Patriotism  and  Missions.  ^^^  ^^jj^^  ^^  Foreign  Missions. 

?«S  ^V^^c'aTon'"o,™«IB^°Co.S.ARV.  ^    FORE.ON    M«S^.ONS    ANP    CHRISTIAN    Lu  K 

W:a«  op'Iovca^on  a,  a  MISSION-      THE  ^BELOVED     Phvs.can      (Mkpica. 

LMVThronicle.-"  Earnest  In  spirit,  enthusiastic  and  hopeful  to  taae.  aad 

'^^U^Wlekl^-"'cS;^ot  faU  to  inc«ase  toteUigent  mterest." 
r  M  LteUuTencer.-"  A  good  and  stimulating  book." 

_!:!^    iSrb       HORNB.        PRIMER     OF     CHURCH 

FELLOWSHIP.     6d.  and  is.     Sec  under  Horiut. 
PRE\CHER'S  TRE.\SURV,    THE.      A    Ih.rd  Senes  of 

an^d"  StUe  S^crn^nfto 'the  ChUdren."    Bound  to«^.her  in  om. 

neat  cloth  volume,  fcap.  8vo  2s.  ^f-  pprpcTT  FY 

i»T-paTTPV  MEMOIRS  OF  DOC  I  OR  PRIES TLEY. 
^^WrTtten  by  H  mself  and  continued  by  his  Son.     C^e^y 

Edt'on      WiVh    Sixteen    choice    Illustrations    and    Portraits. 

thU  York^fa^  dotli-dresser  s  son. 


London    Quarterly   Review. -'•This 

RANDS.      LAZY    LESSONS 
DUCr.    B^  \V.  B.  Kands. 


V   li^iiii'-'",  with  a  — 

of  portraits.  It  Is  an  aut<*iography  that 
evOTv  student  of  the  ."iKhteenth  c-ntuty 
has  to  read,  and  thor--  is  much  10  learn 
from  this  record  of  a  strmiuous  Ufe  de- 
voted to  theology  and  sci«>nce. 

AND    ESSAYS   ON    CON- 
Fcap.  8vo,  buckr;uu,  js.  6d. 
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tm  IBOHBL'S  FAMOUS  OBJECT  SERMONS. 

WHAT    SHALL    I    TELL    THE     CHILDREN? 
Rev.  Gw3.  V.  Reichel,  M.A.     Thirty-seven  Object  Semw 


V,  Reichel,  M.A. 
with   nwn  •   ilhistrative  Anecdotes. 

8vo,  3s.  t>d. 

SOME  OF  THE  CONTENTS, 
Flying  Birds. 
The  Stone  Sails. 

CoVETOfSNESS. 

\bout     Red  Jacket." 
HowaSechetslim>edout. 
The  Face  of  Goti. 
U  i*  mti*r  i  nice 


Second  Edition.     Crv. 


Tu  Judge's  Stoky. 
T«E  "  Last  Anop.l,"' 

Tm  I'WIAFPY  QORKN. 

The  Bund  Scui.ptob. 
The  Cbamblbon. 
The  Pnxn  Chart. 
Bribsb  Weekly, 


book,  and  will  be  very  itseitti  np  tcacheR. 
aod  ttaoae  who  pre«ch  to  aa^tft^m.    The 
of  the  volume  is  that  it  lias  fresh- 


Ti«£  RiBA^NS  OF  Blue. 
The  CHRIS9WAS  Star. 
Out  of  Darkness. 
What  the  Rose  said. 
King    David's     Prav 
Song. 
S.S.    Oironiclc— "  It    is    thorouj 
modern    and    alert.    There    is    notl 
hackne^'wl  and  stereotyped  in  its  pa 
Its  author  is  full  of  information  anc 
anecdote." 

Christian  Cwnmonw^lth.— "  Contains  such  a  wealth  of  illustration  that 
Chrtstian  worlcer  will  have  no  difficulty  in  selectine  material  which  will  be  helpfu 
seotang  the  attenaan  of  his  young  hearers  and  leading  up  to  and  enforcing  the  g 
mck  tratbs  of  Holy  Scr^ture." 

fWTY  new  OBJBCT  SEttmOMS. 

BIBLE  TRUTH  THROUGH  EVE  AND  EAR.     By  i 
Rev.  Geo.  V.  Rxichel,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Author  of  "  What  St 
I  Tell  the  Children  ?  "     Second  Edition.    Handscmie  cloth,  < 
pages,  crown  8vo,  3s.  ">d.  net:  -^r^  jKfSt  3s.  lod. 
CONTENTS  .jiP  THIS  SCJ,-  .ESTU'K  BOOK. 


Little 


Indostrjous 
Peorx. 
The  Ba>«i«s  Boto. 
Harbours.     Fog  Sig.sals. 
Life  Saving. 
The  Lost  CosscmttGE. 
Broken       Hedge       asx> 

BrriNG  Serpent. 
Lessons  or  the  S.mow. 
Lamcuacs  or  the  Crystal 

Sea. 
Wireless  Tfttivhaphv. 
Swallows. 

Wonders  of  the  Sea. 
Orders  AND  Ewcorations. 
AnsHiFS.     Water-Lilies. 
Intemperance. 
Greatest  Cable-Builder. 

Methodist  Times.—" 
methods  are  scientific,  and  the  fifty 
addresses  of  this  volume  cover  a  great 
range  of  subjects.  Tliey  are  the  best 
things  of  the  kind  we  have  yet  seen." 

Aberdeen  Daily  Journal.—"  Here 
it  a  new  volume  of  children's  sermons. 
And  yet  they  are  not  sermons  at  all,  but 
rather  fifty  suif"testions  for  sermons 
—something  ir.hnitely  better.  And 
what   suggestions !     so   fresh,   so   enter- 

RHYMING  WORD  BOOK. 


Mcn-ARY  Warfa*!.. 

N*S/AL  WARtARK. 

Oim  Flag. 

The   i'OTTER. 
(tOSPEX.  OK   IHE    ,'  ACE. 

When  ':»oij)  has  no  V'Aaxn; . 
The  PmnnEK  Invisiblh. 

A    I^ROnXTLSS    BOARHEH. 

iLLUSnaaES.         Knots. 
The  GcaxiEN  Candlestick. 
■iVlLD   Btts. 

•married  a.vd  Mined. 
iiE  Little  Helm. 

i  HE  Saviour  of  thf.  Lost. 

1  HE  Brook  in  the  Way. 
The  Greatest  Hero. 
The  Cry  of  the  Stonks. 
Where  No  Water  Is. 
Dr     Reichel's 


Tbe    MYsnacv     or    t 

llROWW-IW. 

The  Stbaisgbst  HroMi 

liBE         U.MDERGROUfU) 

Church. 
liLACK  Diamonds. 
i'uE  Increasing  Visa: 
Having  Salt. 
With    the     Point    oi 

Diamond. 
Where  they  all  Lira 
Where  they  all  Gru 
When  tee  Fire  Bu«b 
For  the    Sustaining 

Life. 
A  Sure  Foundation. 
Fort  Builders. 
Like  unto  Clear  Gla 
taining,  so  full  of  matter,  legend,  nat 
history,    science,    warfare,    all    rend 
available    for   childish  instruction, 
those  who  want  to  prepare  interest 
talks  for  children,  nothing  more  asf. 
nothing  better,  has  appeared  for  a  1 
time." 

Sunday    Companion.  —  "  The 
lessons  are  crammed  with  new  ideas 
facts,  which  sh  uld  be  of  great  assistao 


Containing  nearly  8000  Rh) 
ing  Words,  suitable  for  Rhyming  Competitions.  Classil 
for  easy  referonci .     ("rown  8vo,  sewed,  6d.  net ;  post  free  7 
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WORKS  BY  LAUBA  B.  RIOHAEDS. 

FORTY-POUR  FRESH,  OOOO  STORIKS. 

THE  GOLDEN  WINDOWS.    A  Book  of  Fables  for  Young 
and  Old      Bv  L.  E.  Richards,  Author  of  "  Captain  January. 
"Thr^lvefLmN^."  "Five-Minute  Stories."  etc.     fiandsome 
cloth,  crown  8vo.  gilt  top.  23.  6d.  net;  postage  3d. 


The  Golden  Windows. 
The  Wheatfield.    Home. 
To-morrow.      The  Hill. 
The  Coming  ok  the  King. 
The  Tree  in  the  City. 
The  House  of  Love. 
The  Great  Feast. 
The  Walled  Garden. 
The  Pig  Brother. 
The  Stars. 

About  Angels.  Anybody 
Thk  Point  of  View. 


CONTENTS. 
The  Open  Door. 
The  Giftie. 
The  Apron-string. 
Two  Ways.      The  Door. 
The  Desert.     Theology. 
The  Baby.     The  Shadow. 
GoodAdvice.  AFortune. 
The  Cooky. 
The  Scar.      The  Dav. 
The  Prominent  Man. 
For  Remembrance. 


Twelfth  Edition. 

The  Blind  Mother. 

"Go"  and  "Come." 

Child's  Play. 

The  Road. 

The  Windows. 

The  Staff. 

A  Misunderstanding. 

From  a  Far  Country. 

The  Strong  Child. 

A  Matter  of  Importance. 

The  Stranger. 

The  Wedding  Guests. 


THe'bISHoT^F  LONDOw'has''n:ade  striUin^  use   of   some   of  these 

f^nXcl^I  wa     ead  nj  tolday  to  the  choir-boys  of  the  Chapel  Royal  a 

uMu^r»tle  r^orv  out  of  a  book  called  '  The  Golden  Windows, 
charming  «*«  rtory  out  o.  ^^^^  ^       ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

BootaiiWL-"  We  iHiJcthwehas  been      l'tt.e^««^^^  _  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^ 

books   more    helpful    to   ministers    in 
giving;  children's  addresses." 

Lilian  Whiting  writes:  — "Of  all 
the  exquisite  things  in  late  hterature, 
'  Tne  Golden  Windows  '  must,  perhaps, 
take  leading  place.  It  is  a  collecUon  of 
brief  allegorical  talt^.  each  stamped  with 
the  impress  of  uplifting,  l)cautiful  thought, 
presented  in  an  original  and  stnkmg 
manner,  and  with  all  the  charm  of  style 
ll'.al  characterises  Mrs  Ulchards." 
Rev.  Bernard  J.  Snell  writes:— 
"  I  regard  '  Golden  Windows  as  the 
most  charming  book  that  has  come 
into  my  bands  for  many  years.  Every 
little  cask-  of  a  story  holds  a  gem  pt 
a  truth.  How  in  the  world  is  it  so  slow  in 
getting  kno«»n  ?  " 


nottaI«*rKOod  as  this  volume  since 
Ste^Stty    wrote    her    '  Paiables    ftcan 

'^  kxaminer  -"  Those  familiar  with  that 
delightful  little  story  '  Captam  J  anuary 
^find  all  the  writer's  charm  of  stvle  and 
ddlcacv  of  touch  in  these  'Fables  for 
vS  a.^  Old.'  Of  their  kind  thev  are 
oeri^t  little  gems  of  sunlit  fancy 
ffing  with  unerring  deftness  on  the 
Recurring  questions  of  life  and  duty. 
??  voSfg  and  old  alike  they  should 
^ve    thought    quickening    as    well    a. 

'"scors^SiTal"  Rare  grace  of  suggestive 

'•"^^^^^seph  Hocking  writ«:- 
•■  1  ha;<-  eijoyrf  '  The  Golden  Windows. 
Some  of  the  stones  are  nothing  short  of 
Mng  works  of  genius.    Nearly  aU  aio 


t>emR  worns  ui   gvu.u...     J  

(  APTAIN  TANUARV.     By  Laura  E.  Richards.     Crown 
^^  8vo    cToth   gilt,  gilt   top,  twenty  IllustratK>ns,    is.  6d.  net ; 

postage  3    .  ^,.-,in„  ,^,11,  a  picturey|Uf  old  lighthouse  keeper, 

This  is  a  perfect  s«o/V,  dtalmg  *  ^^  ^  P^^  ^^^  j^^  ^^..^^^d  from  drown- 

Captain  January  and  a  Uy-g^Ubt^^br.^^^        ^^  ^^     ^^.^^^^  ^^p,,3,,d  it, 

ing,  and  brought  "P J"  '"'  '''^"  ^nd  a  cow."     The  affection  of  these  two 

';^lif:l:^i:^S^^^.      C-mly  one  of  the  lKK,ks  that 

C 
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LAURA  BIGHABD'8  WORKS— continued. 

reae/wr«  anti  Motlfrm,  h»r»  tm  a  Book  yvhioh  will  tmrngt  U 
ChlMi^n  Hamtty  ami  Marry. 

FIVE-MINUTE   STORIES.      A    Charming   Collection   ( 

loi    Short   Stories   and   Poems.     By   Laura   E.    Richard 

Author  of  "  The  Golden  Windows."  "  The  Silver  Crown,"  el 

With  numerous  illustrations  by  E.  B.  Barry,  A.  R.  Whela 

and  others ;  many  full  page.     Foolscap  4to,  handsome  cloth,  s 

■\  charming  collection  of  a  hundred  short  stories  and  clever  poems  I 

children      The  Monev  Shop,  The  Two  Calls.  Buttercup  Gold,  The  lit 

Dog  with  the  Green   fail,  The  Boy's  Manners,  are  stories  that  will  be  tc 

aeain  and  again  when  once  they  have  been  read,  but  where  all  is  so  good  it 

invidious  to  make  distinctions.     Theie  stories  have  the  same  v'nsoi'ene 

which  characteiUed  "Golden  Windows."  while  at  the  same  time      owingr  t 

wonderfuTfange  of  Mrs  Richards  as  a  humorous  story-teller  ana   -lyentor 

ingenious  rhymes.    The  jingles  in  this  book  are  as  captivating  as  the  immor 

lyrics  in  "  .'Mice  in  Wonderland." 

SOME  OF  THE  CONTENTS, 


A  New  Year  Song. 
A  Lesson  Song.    .\  Lad. 
The  Rubber  Babv. 
Red,  WHrrE,  amd  Blve. 
A  Certain  Bov.   Sel-Saw. 
The  New  Sister. 
Song  op  the  Tilt. 
The  Bov's  MANNiiP.?. 
A  Storming  Party. 
The  Young  Lapies. 
The  Weathercock. 
A  Happv  Mor.-jisg. 
The  Speckled  Hen. 
The  Money  Shop. 
A  Long  Afternoon, 
amy's  Valentine. 
Betty.    Two  Calls. 
New  Year.    The  Stove. 
Totty's  Christmas. 
Merry  Christmas. 
A  Great  Day.     Rinktum. 
Poverty.    Nonsense. 


Buttercup  Gold. 
One  Afternoon. 
New  Year  Song. 
What  was  her  Name  ? 
The  P.atient  Cat. 
By  the  Fading  Light. 
Tobogganing  Song. 
The  Lazy  Robin. 
IntheTunnel.  Naughty. 
.\t     the     Little     Hoy's 

Home.     Kino  John. 
Ichthyology. 
Lilies  and  Cats'  Tails. 
The  Howlery  Growlerv 

Room. 
Nancy's  Nightmare. 
A  Day  in  the  Country. 
John's  Sister. 
Mathematics. 
Then  and  Now. 
Pleasant  Walk. 
.\  Study  Hour. 
The  Fireworks. 
Goosey  Lucy 


The  Jacket.     Richfs 
The  Gentleman 

Primary  Education.  —  "  Every 
mother  who  takes  her  little  child 
upon  her  knee  will  feel  the  worth 
of  this  book  for  story  reading.  Mrs 
Richards  seems  to  have  anticipated 
every  mood  and  every  likins  of  children, 
in  the  varietv  of  the  story  and  vfrse  she 
has  provided  ff  r  their  delectation.  Inno- 
cent fim,  bewitching  jingle,   touches  of         . . . 

"  Five-Minuie  .Stories  "  is  simply  brimful  of  happiness.  Mothers,  minisl 
the  clergy,  schoolmasters,  and  all  concerned  with  children  will  find  th 
perfect  storehouse  of  good  story  matter. 

The  Church  Times.-"  Five-Minute  ;  Life,  and  Work.-"  We  wrote 
Stories  is  one  of  those  volumes  which  thusiastlcaUy  about  the  author  s  Go 
the  reUtives  of  young  folk  are  ^Ud  to  faU  Windows.  This  book  Is  even  ^ 
back  upon  when  the%cquest  •  Please,  do  deUghtful.  A  child  w.11  understand 
tf U  us  another  stOTV  '  finds  th«m  at  a  tenderness  and  sympathy  which  ai 
j^jj  M  the  back  of  these  stories  and  inyme 


The  Quacky  Dock. 
New  Year  Thoughts. 
The  Snowbai.:.. 
\  Great  Figut. 
King  Pippin. 
The  Spotty  Cow. 
The  BuTfON  Pie. 
The  Singular  Chickei 
The  Clfver  Parson. 
A  Christmas  Ride. 
\  Funny  Fellow. 
April  and  the  Ckildri 
The  Little  Dog  with  • 

Green  Tail. 
Saint  Valentine's  Hoi 
A  Leap  Year  Boy. 
The  Crimson  Crab. 
Mother's  Riddle. 
The  Inquisitive  Duck 
The  Two-Shoes  Chair 
Ethelred  the  Unrea 
The  Husking  OF  theO 
The  Person  who  did 
LIKE  Cats. 
tenderness,   and  bits  of  wisdom  are 
mingled  together,  as  bright  and  flee 
as  are  the  varying  emotions  of  the  1 
folks  who  will  enjoy  them.     The  chili 
have  found  a  fairy  god-mother  for  s< 
telling    in    this    famous    author, 
never  seems    to    find    the    end    of 
resources    for    making    the    little 
happy." 
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^¥^.i}^^^^'^*2mz^i^A 


^Wen  \<hSows.''  "Fl^e-Min^^      Stories/'  etc.      Handsome 
S^ti  gilt  lop  Trown  8vo.  2s.  6.1.  net;  by  post  2s.  9<l. 

ClOin.  g"^       i^^         s  OF  THIS  SUGGESTIVE  BOOK. 


The  SavBR  Crowm. 
The  Grumpy  Saint. 
The  Housekeeper. 
Brother  Barnabas. 
If  this  should  be.     I. 
If  this  sHOULr>  be.    II. 
Gillyflower    Gentle- 

The  White  Fire.    1. 
The  White  Fire.    II. 
The  Burning  House. 


Along  the  Way. 

The  Grave  Diggers. 

The  Torch  Bearer. 

The  Stone  Blocks. 

The  Picture  Book. 

The  Flower  of  Joy. 

The  Tangled  Skein. 

The  Sermon. 

The  Nurseling. 
I  The  Potter. 
1  The  Neighbour. 

In  the  Shaded  Room 


Wormwood. 
Hospitality. 
The  Fates. 
The  Steps. 
The  Glass. 
Hell  Gate. 
The  Serpent. 
The  Feast. 
The  Spirit. 
The  Roots. 
The  Cake. 
The  Wound. 


The  Pit. 
The  Pot. 
The  Body. 
The  Rule*. 
The  Plant. 
The  Sick  Child. 
At  Long  Last. 
The  Judomemt. 
The  Blind  Child. 
For  You  and  Me. 
The  Thorn. 


taste  so  sweet.    They  wiU  wilUngly  be 
taken  by  the  children." 

Baptist  Times.—"  Exceedingly  short, 
delicate  in  structure,  graceful  in  style, 
fuU  of  the  wisdom  of  Ufe.  Each  parable 
contains  material  for  a  fascinating  and 


1 

Rev  G.  H.  Morrison,  Glasgow, 
writM-— "I  think  'Silver  Crown'  is 
OTC  of  the  most  charming  little  books 
?  ever  read ;  1  consider  It  a  work  of  genius. 

RevVG.  A.  Johnston  Ross,  M.A., 
writ«:-^'I  am  charmed;  they  are 
chosen  so  shrewdly,  humorously,  fairiy.  ,  |-""';;;-t-i^™ddress: 

SSBl^OTr'THEnVAYOFvIcroRY.    Meditations  and 

grainl^gilt  edges,  2S.  net ;  postage  id.^^xt^ra.  ^^^  ^  .^^  ^^^^^^ 

pnnvMS       THE    MEANING   OF   CHRIST.      Studies 
^^^!?he  place  orjcsus  Christ  in  Human  Thought  and  Action.    By 

Expository      ^i^^t~.ZuJ«yn.     ficiality." 

Sunday  School  Chronicle.— "It  Is 
always  interesting  to  see  how  Christ 
imoressed  great  men  bound  by  no  cove- 
nanted orthodoxies.  Thoughtful  young 
men  in  the  wonder  and  ardour  of  their 
first  contact  with  the  larger  thought 
of  Ihe  world,  would    find   here  very 

,gh  'the-Sunday  evening  lecture  '^^    J^°'"r'/A*^'*'«T?mFTON^ 

wrniKa  BY  P    W.  ROBERTSON  (OF  BRIOE.TOW). 

THE  I  ONEI INESS  OF  CHRIST.    By  F.  W  Robertson 
'"^Fcap.  8VO,  6cl.  net;    cloth,  is.  net :  ^  postage^J^^^  ^^^^^^ 

This  IS  a  wor.1  <^^  S'^-<\^  :':^,Z^i':^^i^^^^''^^-^^ 
Kol^rlson  only  l.ved  to  ^^^  "^y-f^^;"' 1^"  ;j  ;t^^\^:"--ihc  addvss  prinU-.i 
the  intensity  ot  his  spiritual  l.!o  w  s  made  ^^U^  I^  ^"^^  "^  ^^^,^,.^  ,^^^  ,,,. 

here  is  on.  of  his  most  '^'^^ab le  sernv^n.      ^    ^e-^^  -^"^^.j  enduranc.      For  a 


Danre''"'"'She'rfev,  Browning,  Tennyson, 
Ruskii.  Savon.^rola,  and  Mazrmi  wuten 
fbout  Christ,  and  what  has  He  been  to 
them?-that  is  the  subjec  o«  l'«  b°<jj' 
entitled,  'The  Meaning  of  Christ.  Mr 
Robert's  first  delivered  the  b^k  a. 
Stindav  evening  lectures,  and  the  Sunday 
e  WgTeS  style  still  cUngs  to  U^ 
and  it  is  all  the  better  for  that.  For 
though   the  Sunday  evening  lecture  de- 


1  ■ 
hv, 


I 
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F.  W.  BOBEBTSOms  WOBKS-oontinu^d. 
TEN  SERMONS.     By  F.  W.  Robertson.     A  First  Selec 
tion.    Second  Edition.    6d  ;  by  post  8d. 

[Allenson  9  Sixpenny  Series. 

ELEVEN  SERMONS.     By  F.  W.  Robertson.     A  Second 

Selection.     Demy  8vo,  6d ;  by  post  8d.  . 

[Allenson's  Sixpenny  Series. 

TWELVE  SERMONS.     By  F.  W.  Robertson.     A  Third 

Selection.     Demy  Svo,  6d  ;  by  post  8d.  . 

[Allenson's  Sixpenny  Series. 
Dally  News.—"  Mr  .Mlenson  is  rendering  a  great  tervice  to  the  religloM  world  by 
his  cheap  reprint  of  Robertson's  sermons." 

Preacher's  Magazine.—'  Robertsons  sermons  are  among  the  classics  of  the 
paSlt^Tte  famous  sermon  on  The  Message  of  the  Church  to  Men  of  Wealth  is  in- 
chiaed  in  this  series." 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  POKTRY.  Two  Lectures  on. 
By  F.  W.  Robertson.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.  2s.  6d. 

Hitherto  only  obtainable  in  a  iniscelbineous  voluni;;  iit  five  shillings,  tlieb« 
admirable  pieces  of  literary  criticism  are  now  made  available  m  their  owr 
rifht   and  at  half  their  previous  cost. 

TTie  Tribune.—"  Robertson  was  a  very  careful  student  of  English  literature  anc 
ooetrv  and  the  lectures  contained  in  thU  volume  embody  the  result  of  considerabli 
{^ardi.  They  are  distinguished  by  an  originality  of  treatment  which  makes  them  a! 
fresh  to-day  as  at  the  time  they  were  arst  delivered." 

WORDSWORTH.      A  Lecture.      By   F.   W.   RouertsOn 

Fcap.  8vo,  6d.  net ;  cloth,  is.  net ,  postage  id. 

[Booklover's  F<x)klets 

EOQEBS.     THE  JOY  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS.      By  th« 
Rev.  Edgar  Rogers,  Vicar  of  St  Sepulclire  Holborn.     i6mo 
cloth.  6d.  net  :   limp  leather,  gilt  edges,  is.  net  ;   postage  id. 
Examiner.—"  FuU  of  devout  and  holy  thoughts,  tinged  with  the  mysticism  of  th 

"^  ^''' "       J.  B.  ROTHERHAM'S  WORKS. 

THE     EMPHASISED     NEW     TESTAMENT.       FourtI 

Edition.     Cloth,  53.  net ;    French  morocco,  los.  net ;    Persiai 

morocco,  1 2s.  6d.  net;  postage  6d. 
The     Daily    News.— "  The    various  ,       The    British    Weeklv.—    Thi=   is 
signs  used  are  extremely  simple,  and  after     painstaking    work    which    df«ves    r 
rSSne  a  few  Unes  one  ahnost  instinctively  .  cogmtion.     No  page  will  be  read  wiUiov 
ap^eoates    the    precise    value    of    each     having  a  clearer  Ught  s^d  rpon  son 
OT^i^."  I  passage  or  verse.   .   .   .    fhc  book  U  we 

empuM».  I  ^1^  study." 

If  readers  who  value  this  work  will  kindly  interest  themselves  in  making 
known,  by  lending  a  copy  for  inspection  or  by  obtaining  Prospectuses  Ic 
distribution,  they  will  he  rendering  good  service. 

Full  (Eight-page)  Prospectus  on  apphoation, 

THE    EMPHASISED    GOSPELS.      4to,   cloth,    as.    net 

FoFthe  advantage  of  teachers  of  the  International  Course  of  Sunday  Scho 
Fxissons  for  loio,  which  are  taken  eniirely  from  the  Gospel  according  1 
St  Matthew,  Mr  Rotherham  has  had  this  useful  extract  made  from  the  con 
pleie  Nfw  Testament,  so  enablin,,'  teachers  to  have  before  them  the  comple 
Gospels  as  a  working  text-book  and  for  comparison. 
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T  II  ROTHERHAM'S  WORKS— continued. 

/    /^AoTHF^^rs  f/^'/'-  Tf^.-UVSLATION. 

rHE  EMPHASISED  BIBLE.  The  Old  rEST.xMFm 
Portion  in  three  equal  vols.,  cloth,  As.  each  net  :  or  m  one 
vol  cSh  °  ss"  et.  The  Complete  Bible  (Old  and  New  Testa- 
mrntsrS  one  vol.,  cloth.  20s.  net ;  French  morocco,  25s.  net 
Persian  morcico.  27s.  6<1.  net.  This  is  a  New  Translation 
deSn?d  to  se^forth  (he  exact  meaning,  the  Proper  terminology, 
an  1  the  graphic  style  of  the  sacred  onpmals  ;  w.th  Expository 
In  roducdoS.  Select  References,  and  Appcmhces  of  Notes^ 
By  Joseph  Bryant  Rotherham.  Tr.-inslator  of  The  >ew 
Testament  Criticallv  Emphasised" 
The  Expository  Timei.— "  Thr  whole         h» 

desJre  is  to  enable  us  to  read  the  Engbs  1 


and  produce  the  very  same  itlect  .is  rf.id 
tne  Uie  Hebrew  docs.  ...  It  puts  the 
EngUsb  scholar  on  a  level,  as  nearly  as 
posdble,  with  the  Htbrew."  . 

The  Christian.— "  The  analysis  of 
the  text  hat  been  carefully  done,  and  the 
precUion  of  the  work  is  nowhere  better 
^own  than  in  the  many  footnotes  on 
various  readines  and  rend*  rings,  htre 
the  fewest  words  are  used,  but  so:nctiracs 
they  are  of  great  value.  .  .  In  soine 
cases  the  notes  convey  infornvUion  that 
has  not  appeared  in  any  prtvious  trans- 
lation In  our  language.  .  .  ." 

OUR   SACRED   BOOKS. 

Inspiration,    Transmission 


Rev.  W.  F.  Adcnev.  M.A.,  D-D-— 
••  It  is  a  wondtrful  testmiony  to  tne 
scholarship,  ind.istrv,  and  discernment 
Involved  in  the  production  of  it.  »  "wy 
pi'ople  would  pav  due  attention  to  what  It 
indicates,  the  Bibl-  w.^uld  be  Ut  up  with 
fresh  meaning  and  interest,  and  many 
a   pitfaU    of   misappnhension    wouW    oe 

avoided."  _.  ~      .,  1^  1.  . 

Rev.  S.  R.  Driver.  D.D.-"Iti»a 
pleasure  to  read  a  Translation  of  "»«"•<» 
Testament  in  which  sv-nonyms  and  char- 
.-.cteristic  expressions  of  the  origmal  are, 
so  far  as  idiom  permits,  properly  dis- 
tinguished. 1  have  pad  m.Tiy  parU  of 
It  with  much  satisfaction  and  approvah 

Beinii  Plain    Chapters  on   the 
■  Translation    of    the    Bible. 


^,Tb  Ro™"KrMTa..la»'  o; ■•  TT,ri?mpha,ise<l  Bib,.." 
Cr'owp  8vo.  paper  covers.  ..d,  ^^^__^^^  ^  ^^  j„„,,  ,^a„  .p^ 

of  the  author's  intimacy  with  his  material, 
knowing  exactly  how  to  give  the  maximum 
of  ariniment  and  proof  in  the  mmimum 
of  space.  It  -hould  b-  a  very  messenp 
.  .r.         ..  — 1  ,.  „f  the  Bible. 


of  light  to  many  a  r   iJ 


( 
Bible  Class  "journal.-  'We  can 
call  to  mind  no  small  book  which  contains 
s.<  much  solid  reasoning  as  this  one.  It 
is  at  once  a  learned  and  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  field.  The  exceedmgly 
clever  manner  in  which  a  mass  »«  ««'»,,  °'  "8"i,V;."-;;;  ,Vt,.-  , ,  j;  u  IJ  KWS 

STUDIES    IN   THE   EPISILK    lO      i  L    ^i^^");-/!^^' 

with  complete  text  from  the  Emphasised  Version.     By  J.  B. 

ROTHERHAM.     Cloth   2s.  net ;  pojtase  2d. 

rHRISTIAN  MINISTRY.     By  T.  B.  Rothkrham.     Trans- 

^      Htor  of '•  The  Er.  phasised  Bible."  Author  cf  "  Studies  in  the 

Hebrews"    "Our    Sacred    Books."    etc.     Handsome     cloth. 

-.^^^S^^l^.?^^^^^-  of  Christian  Ministry;    If  «ib- 


stance  is  sound,  scriptural,  sane,  and 
suggestive;  its  style  is  simple,  lucid, 
and  forceful,  and  its  spirit  is  excellent. 
We  heartily  commend  It." 


sixtv  ver  i  Service.  Mr  Rotherham 
.iv«  v=  .1  K  which  U  fresh  in  treatment, 
terious  iu  purpose,  and  altogether  helpful. 

The    Sword     and     the     Trowcl.- 
"  An   admirable  exposition  of   the  great  ..       _ 

^TITDIES    IN    THE    BOOK    OF   P.^ALMb.      By   J.    B. 

of  each  Psalm.     Full  PvospaUu  nnt  pot  Jrce. 
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BUSKIN'S  W0BLD-FAM0X7S  BOOKS. 

NOW  OBTAINABLE  IN  BEA  UTIFUL  LARGE  CLEAR  TYPE. 
SESAME  AND  LILIES.     By  John  Ruskin.     Large  clear 
type.     90  pages,  demy  8vo.  6d. ;  by  post  8d.    Reprinted  from 
the  original  wiition.  unabridged. 

1.  Of  Kwo't  T«BA8URE«.  I  *.  Or  Quekn'«  Gakoems. 

Dumfries  Courier.—"  ThU  Ls  the  t  to  read  and  profit ;  and  thto  being  tte 
orUinal  unabridged  edition  of  two  of  '  first  i«ue  in  popular  demy  8vo,  conJorm 
R^kin't  Ler  ire*  on  Literature.  They  to  AUeMon's  now  famoua  and  uieful  teriea, 
•re  very  helpful  In  enabling  booklover*  at  the  price  of  tUpence,  It  Is  a  treasure 
to  understand  what  to  read,  and  how  best  |  Indeed  to  put  Into  the  hands  of  the  people. 

"  UNTO  THIS  LAST."     Four  Essays  on  the  First  Princij  ies 
of  Political  Economy.     By  John  Ruskin.     Large  clear  type. 
98  pages,  demy  8vo,  6d. ;   by  post  8d. 
Dumfries    Courier.— "  One     of     the      here  it  U.     Four  essays,  aU  dealing  with 
most    useful    and    valuable    essays    that      auestions  of  pobtical  economy  lyjng  « 
Rusku.  ever  wrote  at  sixpence  !     A  few      the  root  of  our  »«:«al 'yVeini  »ff. '?„  *5j 
yeais   3KO  ain  one  r'^atling  such   an  an-      volume  repiodured  and  placed  within  Ui« 
nouncTiierit  vvnuld  have  n ceived  It  with      reach  of  the  millions, 
utter   iiDcompromHuig  iacred<ility.      Yet 

THE  MIRROR  OF  THE  SOUL  and  other  Noble  Passages 
troiii    Ruskin.     By    John    i^uskin.     Fcap.  8vo,   dainty   art 
paper  wrappers,    d.  net ;   also  in  rich  clolli  giit,  is.  net ;  post- 
age id.  extra.  [Booklover's  Booklets. 
Passages  froii^  Ins  Knat '.,   oks,  "  Modern  Painters,"  "Seven  Lamps,"  etc. 
The  Ouide.— "  The  seiection  is  weU  made,  and  every  passage  in  the  dainty  volunu 
Is  calculi!'^  to  yifild  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  reader." 

RUTHERFORD.  THE  UPWARD  WAY.  A  Series  ol 
Readings  for  31  days  from  Samuel  Rutherford.  Com- 
piled by  Miss  Gregory.  Fcap.  8vo,  paper,  6d.  net ;  rloth,  is, 
net  ;  leather,  2s.  net ,  postage  id.  [Heart  and  Life  Booklets 
"  On"  finds  throughout  the  beautiful  bloom  and  fragrance  of  holiness ;  the  exquisitd] 

tender  outpourir.gs  of  a  soul  aglow  with  the  flame  of  an  intense  personal  devotion  to  it) 

^"^  THE  SANCTUARY  BOOKLETS. 

Tiny  copies  of  famous  books,  measuring  4  x  2^  inches.  Will  gc 
easily  into  a  vest  pocket.  In  various  bindings.  3  2  mo,  cloth 
semi-limp,  turned-in  edges,  6d.  net ;  choice  lambskin,  past* 
grain,  and  oozed  Persian  yapp,  gilt  edges,  is.  net  each  ;  velvet  cal: 
yapp,  gilt  edges,  is.  6d.  net;  postage  id. 
THE  PRACTICE  OF  THE  PRESENCE  OF  GOD.     Bj 

Brother  Lawrence. 
THE  DREAM  OF  GERONTIUS.   By  Cardinal  Newman 
ST  PAUL.     By  Frederic  W.  H.  Myers. 
THE  CHANGED  CROSS.     By  the  Honble.  Mrs  Hobar' 

Hampden. 

Smallest  and  daintiest  presentation  of  these  most  famous  books. 
"  Dainty  volumes  indeed,  of  a  size  to  go  into  the  vest  pocket.     There  is  notliin 
more  suitable  to  take  the  place  of  a  complimentary  card  than  some  of  the  world 
devotional  nia'tcrpitces  issued  bv  this  firm  in  so  pleasing  and  dainty  a  form.     A  car 
will  soon  bo  throwTi  awav,  these  will  be  always  treasuicd  and  used.  ' 
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Dciny  24mo, 
velvet  calf,  gilt 


4  Omm  In  Dmvtional  Utmrmtui-m. 

LITTLE  FLOWERS   OF  ST  FRANCIS. 

416  pages,  paste  grain,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d.  net ; 

A  rwrint'ofthii  fragrant  work  of  devotion  fron.  the  translation  i«ued  by 
th^Sctan  KaVher^s  at  Upton,  revised  by  Mr  ^^^l' ;-;^^ll^^\^'^^.^: 
printed  on  India  paper  in  a  format  uniform  vv.  h  (.reat  ^o"'%,^»  '7*y"' 
making  altogether  a  most  beautiful  presentation  of  ».h'«,.<:»«".cTl^c  exceed^ 
h^gly  clear  type  and  small  compass  add  to  its  d.siincl.on.  I  he  si«  of  th-s 
choice  complete  edition  is  only  si  >:  3*  I'X  i  'n^'' '"  th'^kness 

ST  FEANCIS.      LITTLE  FLOWERS  OF  ST  FRANCIS 

OF  ASSISI.     First  Twenty  Books.    Fcap.  8vo,  paper.  6d.  net ; 

purple  cloth.  IS.  net;  paste  grain  leather.  2s.  net  :post^e  2d. 

^    ^  [Heart  and  Life  Booklets,  No.  25. 

A  choicely  printed  edition  of  these  f^nious chronicles.       _--^_.,„^jt, 

SAVAOE.  THE  RESURRECTION  OF  JUDGMENT 
Eternal,  not  Endless  Punishment  the  Doctrine  of  Holy  Writ. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Savage.  M.A.     Crown  8vo.  cloth.  59.  net. : 

SCHWaStZ.*^^' WILDERNESS     BABIES.       By    Julia 

Augusta     Schwartz,    with    fifteen     full-page    illustrations 

Handsome  cloth,  crown  8vo.  6s.  ,    ,  , 

Sto"fs  ofYhTbabvhood  of  sixteen  mammals,  how  they  grow  and  play.  an. 

le^n  ^y  by  day  to  take  care  of  themselves,  told  in  a  manner  sure  to  del.Rht 

^"scitsmaL'^'  'woSrwss  Babies  '  is  theenticing  nameof  a  scries  of  sketches  d  the 
!rs'^itten  b^?ne  wl^o'kn^ws'^^er  subSt  and  also  how  to  make  nat.rc  lore  lntere.Un« 

SCOtCo.  A.     THE  MAKING  OF  A  CHRISTIAN      A 
Gude  to  Personal  Religion  for  Young  T'eople.     By  the  Rev 
C.  ANDERSON  Scott.  M.A..  Author  of  '  Evangelical  Doc trin- 
—Bible  Truth."     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  is.  firi. 

CONTENTS. 

The  New  Creature : 

His  Birth.  His  N*me. 

His  Speech.  His  Food. 

His  Gymnastics. 

His  Relations.  Home.andCodmtrv. 
His  Growth  and  Destiny. 
plains   what    Christianity   is,    and   what 
the    Christian    life    involves.    We    think 
it  the  best  book  of  its  kind  we  have  seen, 
and  It  has  the  further  advantage,  that 
while  addressed  to  the  young.  It  Is  full 
of    suRgestlve    teaching    for    the    matur- 
iiU  ana  tresnness,  ii  ex.-  i  Christian/" 
iPiiSMTeEN  SUGGESTIVE  ADDRESSES. 

SIMEON    SoTe  WOMEN  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 
Eve  to  Ruth.     By  JEANNETTE  Simeon.     319  pages,  handsome 

The^°^as?o^""He"r^ld.-"tlLrV.^^^^^^^  ^b^k'.°' Altogether  helpful; 
dlrI^!eaS^tfnd sen"bTuachlng  Ihe  equally  goc^  for  P"va« je^^^j^.^  , 
vohmie  can   be  commended  to  aU_  who         Westmmster      R^^ord^^  Many^^ 

'Thi^^forl-rrverSi    and     Kasrofasenesofaddre.*.." 


What  is  Religion  ?    A  Bond. 
What  »  Sin  ?    The  Bond  Broken. 
The  History  op  a  Sin. 
The  Craving  for  Salvation. 
SAtvATioK :  What  ms.  and  How  it  Comes. 
How  THE  Bond  Comes  to  be  Restored. 
Local  Preachers'  Magazine.— "This 
Is  just  the  very  book  to  put  Into  the  hands 
of  our  young  people  when  they  come  to 
the  parting  of  the  wa>-s.  the  deciding  tune 
when  they  must  definitely  choose  Christ 
or  refuse  Him.     In  the  plainest  langiiaf  . 
but  with  great  skiU  and  freshness,  it  ex 
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ALLENSON'S  VALUABT^  SIXPENNY  BOOKS. 

Well  printed  in  large  clear  type  on  good  paper.     Demy  8vo. 
The  Rapid  Review. — "  Every  volume  is  excellent  value." 
Methodist  Times. — "  Mr  Allenson  *s  doing  a  good  service  by  his  sixpenny  reprints." 


INSPIRATION.        By    A.    W. 

MOMERIE.      Just  out. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  EVIL.  By 
Prof.  A.  W.  MoMERiE,  M.A., 
LL.D.  First  Cheap  Edition. 
6d.     Hitherto  5  s. 

IMMORTALITY.  By  A.  W. 
MoMERiE.  35  th  thousand.  6d. 

BELIEF  IN  GOD.  By  A.  W. 
MoMBRiE.  Twentieth  thou- 
sand.    6d. 

IN  RELIEF  OF  DOUBT.  By 
R.  E.  WELSH.  New  Intro- 
duction by  the  Bishop  of 
London.    70th  thousand.    6d. 

THE  CHRIST  OF  HISTORY. 
By  John  Young.  LL.D.    6d. 


PRACTICAL  AFOLOaETIOS. 


By 


THE  TRUE  THEOLOGY. 
J.  '^.  Freeth.     6d. 

ANTI-NUNQUATi.  By  J.  War- 
schauer.  An  Examination 
of  "  God  and  my  Neigh- 
bour." Third  Edition.  6d. 
Cloth  boards,  is.  net. 

THE  CHALLENGE  TO  CHRIS- 
TIAN MISSIONS.  By  R.  E. 
Welsh,  M.A.     6d. 

WHAT  IS  CHRISTIANITY? 
By  James  Martineav.  Demy 
8vo,  6d.  Inspiration.  Infalli- 
bility, Rationalism,  etc. 

ROOT  PRINCIPLES  IN  RA- 
TIONAL AND  SPIRITUAL 
THINGS.    By  T.  Child.    6d. 


CLASSIC  WORKS  OF  DEVOTIONAL  READING. 


A  SERIOUS  CALL  TO  A 
DEVOUT  AND  HOLY  LIFE. 
By  William  Law.  Com- 
plete. 6d.  Cloth  boards,  is. 
net. 


FAMOUS  SERMONS. 


ENDEAVOURS  AFTER  THE 
CHRISTIAN  LIFE.  By 
James  Martimeau.  Two 
series.  6d.  each.  Cloth,  com- 
plete, IS.  6d.  net. 


CHRIST'S  CONQUEST  AND 
OTHER  SERMONS.  By 
Rev.  Canon  Liddon.     6d. 

TEN  SERMONS.  By  F.  W. 
Robertson,  of  Brighton.  6d. 
Second  Edition. 

ELEVEN  SERMONS.  By  F. 
W.  Robertson.  A  Second 
Selection.     6d. 


J.  H.  NEWMAN'S  SERMONS. 

Twelve    selected  from    "  The 

Parochial  and  Plain  "  Series. 

Demy  8vo,  6d. 
TWELVE  SERMONS. 

W.     Robertson.      A 

Selection.  6d. 
SPURGEON'S  sermons.  Ten 

of  his  best.     6d. 


By  F. 
Third 


CLASSICS  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


SESAME    AND    LILIES.     By 

John  Ruskin.     6d. 
UNTO  THIS  LAST.     By  John 

Ruskin.    6d. 
AURORA  LEIGH.     By  E.   B. 

Browning.     6d. 


HEROES  AND  HERO  WOR- 
SHIP.     By  T.  Carlyle.    6d. 

SARTOR  RESARTUS.  By 
Thomas  Carlyle.    6d. 

ENGLISH  TRAITS.  By  R. 
W.  Emerson.     6d. 


WHOLESOME  FICTION. 

THE  WIFE'S  TRIALS.     By  Emma  Jane  Worboise.     6d. 
Separately  by  post  8d  each  ;  any  three  post  free  for  is.  6d. 
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SMITH.     MEASURING  SUNSHIN^  -V*b"s^''"'S^ 
to  ChUdren.     By  Rev.  Frank  Smith,  m.a..  xj.c 

MrthodirtTiinefc-'*  Remarkably  weU  done.  „   . 

WORKS  BY  BERNARD  J.  SNELL,  M.A. 

WORDS  TO  CHILDREN.     Twenty-six  Addresses  by  Rev. 

•rfiiRTEEN  SELECTED  SERMONS  AND  ADDRESSES 
SOUTH^  THE  APPEARING  OF  THK  GRACE^  B, 
8PTO0E0N.  TEN  SERMONS    By  C„,klesH^™r^^^^^^^ 


Pictures  of  Life.     Harvest  Time. 
A  View  of  God's  Glory. 
The  Search  after  Happiness. 
God's  Providence.     ,,     „ 
Christ's  Prayer  for  His  People. 


The  House  of  Mourning  and  the  Hou«k 
OF  Feasting.  «r»«^r.= 

The  Saint's  Heritage  and  Watch- 
word     A  Promise  for  the  Blihd. 

Confirming  the  Witness  of  Christ. 


Christ's  Prayer  for  His  »^=°'"'-=:^.^^";;;7";;t  preacher's  deUverance." 
Scotsman.-"  Th^  aw  ^^P''^*' .f Ife^^s ^Slen^n^  havrdone    weU  to  include  111 
J^^iiy^^^eslfl^l^a^rboo^n^^^^^^^^^  by  the  matchless  preadier 

*^"expSto/.  the  late  CH.Spurg«.n.  STEPHEN 

„,  lifeUe  appeared  »  »'»KTy"  's  bSfaZoncKness  a„d  p4lsio.. 

H.  °F.».».    B.AOTV.  I""c,w„™ ™    OF  ra.  1  W.V.1D.  He«i.i»g. 

SFiRiTUAi  Companionship.     The   CENtfiALiT*    o'  :  Pipe's  New  Lands. 
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TALBOT.     OUR  BIBLE :  How  it  Has  come  to  Us.     By 
the  Rev.  R.  T.  Talbot,  M.A.,  Honorary  Canon  of  Durham 
Cathedral.     Third   Thousand.     Handsoirjj  cloth,  crown  8vo, 
IS.  net ;  by  post  is.  3d. 
The  Christian.— <*■  Our  Bible"  is  a  handbook  of  Intrinsic  worth,  which  will  be 
welcomed  alike  by  students  and  teachers.    The  wealth  of  information  and  suggestion, 
together  with  the  engaging  style  of  the  author,  constitute  a  claim  for  this  little  com- 
pendium which  levers  of  God's  Word  will  readily  recognise." 

TAULER'S   LIFE,    HISTORY   AND   SERMONS.      New 
edition.     6s.     See  Winkworth. 
FOURTEEN  SERMONS  ON  THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST  JAMES. 

TATLOB.      THE     APOSTLE     OF     PATIENCE     AND 
PRACTICE.     By  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Taylor,  B.A.,  Vicar  of  St 
John's,  Kenilworth.      With   Introduction  by  the  Ven.  Arch- 
deacon Geo.  W.  Daniell.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s,  6d. 
The    Record. — "  Expository  and  de-  I  not  only  upon  points  of  Christian  belief, 
votlonal.    There  Is  a   very  careful   en-      but   also    as    to   Christian   ethics.    The 
deavour  to  draw  out  the  meaning  of  a  text,     volume    would    aid    any    student    wha 
and  to  comment  upon  it  in  s'  ch  a  way  as     sought  for  personal  help  in  reading  the 
to  assist  the  reader  who  desires  guidance  |  epistle." 

THEW.      BROKEN  IDEALS,  AND  OTHER  SERMONS. 
By  Rev.  J.  Thew.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

C0NTE>rrs. 

Thk  God  of  our  Fathers — 

A  Sermon  to  Young  Men. 
Religion  in  an  Unlikely 

Place.  Self-Ignorance 
Selfish  Sorrow. 


Broken  Ideals. 
Posthumous  Influence, 
At  Their  Wits'  End. 
The  Song  op  Triumph. 
The  Quiet  Mind. 

Methodist  Times. — "  Here  is  good 
preaching  Indeed ;  preaching  of  a  type 
we  should  earnestly  desire  to  become 
general.  The  sermons  are  distinctly 
reflective  ;  full  of  pathos  ;  instinct  with 
sympathy.  One  could  scarcely  wish  a 
loftier  level  of  pulpit  talk." 

THOMAS,  ALFRED 


Morning  Thoughts. 
Earthly  Treasure. 
The  Rich  Fool.    Thomas. 
Through      the      Glass. 
Darkly.    The  Eagle. 
Daily    News. — "  His   sermons   ought 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are 
studying  the  art  of  pulpit  discourse." 

British    Weekly. — "  Mr  Thew's   ser- 
mons are  fresh  and  tender." 

Christian. — "  They   are   the   trumpet 
,  calls  to  faith,  to  duty,  and  endurance." 

IN  THE  LAND  O'^^  THE  HARP 


AND     FEATHERS.     Welsh     Village     Idylls.     By    Alfred 
Thomas.     Cheap  edition.     Art  linen,  3s.  6d. 
THOMAS,  H.  ELWYN.     MARTYRS  OF  HELL'S  HIGH- 
WAY.    By  Rev.  H.  Elwvn  Thomas.     Preface  and  Appendix 
by  Mrs  Josephine  Butler.  Cheap  ed.  Paper,  is. ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 
Glasgow      Herald.—"  The    contents         The  Christian.—"  No  one  could  read 
are  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  title,     this  unveiling  of  one  of  the  blackest  forms 
.    .    .    Written  with  quite  a  passionate     of  calculating  and  fiendish  Iniquity  wlth- 
eamettness."  out  horror  and  indignation." 

SEVENTEEN  STIRRtNG  SERMONS. 

THOMAS.  THE  DYNAMIC  OF  THE  CROSS.  Seven- 
teen Sermons  by  the  Rev.  John  Thomas,  M.A.,  Myrtle  Street, 
Liverpool.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net ;  by  post  3s.  lod. 

Manly,  suggestive,  convincing  and  inspiring. 

Rev.  W.  L.  Watkinson  says:— "The  whole  seventeen  discourses  are  delightful, 
several  of  them  being  truly  masterly.  Mr  Thomas  is  at  once  theologian,  philosopher, 
and  poet,  iiid  it  is  a  joy  to  witness  the  old  saving  truttis  treated  with  such  depth, 
power,  and  grace.    These  discourses  palpitate  and  inspire." 

Dr  James  Orr,  in  the  BriHsh  Weekly,  says:— "There  is  a  frank,  uncompromising 
tone  in  the  sermons,  which  united  with  intelligence  in  treatment,  and  good,  clear, 
vigorous  English  in  expression,  is  refreshing." 
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iSSfiia'-TRaFrsSOR  HUXLEY  AND  ^ELIGIOK 
B,  the  Rev.  W.  Hallidav  Thompson  LLD  P'o^^ 
Divinity.  Gresham  College.  London.     Crown  8vo.  clotn. 

?,SSirS"of  ••My'sTrength    tor    Daily   Need,." 

Oae'Sfih! Ses.  of  Gift  Books,  a  delightful  alternative  to  a,e 
more  ordinary  Daily  Reading  Books.  ^^  pj^„ 

^•Sl't^e^dSrwiJnk  KS,  °.s. « .'vty  cLIce  /.Ivet 

SK^^y-su'-^rtirS'^.^^^^^^^^ 


Academy.—"  A  very  pleasing  book. 

Expository  Times.-"  A  charming 
book.'' 

Scotsman.-"  Few  books  of  devoUon 
are  so  cathoUc.  in  the  ongmal  sense  of  the 
word ;  and  it  is  smaU  wonder  to  see  the 
compUation  so  successful." 


Methodist  Times.— "  There  U  a 
prayer  for  every  day  in  the  year  None 
are  lonii,  and  most  are  beautifuUy  staple 
and  reverent.  For  d^y  "^f f ^^8  or  lot 
siiffeestine  suitable  thoughts  to  those 
whf  have  to  ofier  pubUc  extempore 
pray"   w«   can   taaglSe,  nothing   more 

.  so  successful."  "^'j^'^  ^^^^^  7eTtWB. 

8vo.  402  pages.  3f^^,- °='iKtfn,?,^«ers  and  others  .ho  h».e 
jr;T1n'^ge"r|;irp?f^rThe  third  pH„..„g  ofhes,  „,0.. 

suggesUve  and  "■«'"V»|™°.DESER^gS'pRAISE.  „ 

^ions  contained  m  it  give  evidence  of  'i  J^°'  '^'^.'^i^g  on  the  hearer  one  idea.    Na 
?■"  .  ?  .-  t ™  .hat   thev  can  c*^taln 


has  long  been  oui  01  prmi,  »"-  "->  'ui^i^ 
bTgSd  to  know  that  they  can  c>^taln 
Se4  rarely  spiritual  and  suggestive 
S>ns  Two  Sermons  are  new.  the  one 
r^p"  to  Tolstoi's  Uteralism,  the  other 
on  'The  Silence  of  Christ. 


spirit  and  so  exceUent  L  -  m  co«W  not 
l^  satisfied  by  the  issue  ol  »«ngle  «dWon. 
The  few  added  discourse*  of  more  recent 
date  wiU  Increase  the  satisfaction  of  the 
old  readers  and  of  new.' 
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TYNDALL.  OBJECT  SERMONS  IN  OUTLINE.  Forty- 
five  Topics  for  Children's  Services  and  P.S.A.'s,  attracting 
the_eye  as  well  as  the  ear.     By  Rev.  C.  H.  Tvndall,  M.A., 


conceived  and  worked  out  with  neat 
ingenuity,  and  in  good  hands  could  not 
fail  to  be  extremely  effective.    We  advise 


Ph.D.     3s.  6d. 

American    Congrregrationalist. 

— "  Those  pastors  who  are  wresUing  with 

the  problem  how  to  attract,  interest,  and 

influence  young  people  may  obtain  valu-     pastors,  Sunday  School  superintendents, 

able  suggestions  from  this  book."  and  others  who  have  young  people's  meet- 

Independent. — "  The  lessons  are  well     ings  in  charge  to  examine  this  book." 

UPHAM.      THE    LIFE    OF   MADAME   GUYON.      By 

T.  C.  Upham,  Author  of  "The  Interior  Life."      With  new 

Introduction  by  Rev.  W.  R.  Inge,  M.A.      Handsome  cloth, 

516  pages,  large  crown  8vo,  6s. 

Uniform  in  size  and  price  with  "  Tauler's  Life  and  Sermons." 

"  Her  opinions  and  experiences  form,  |       Scotsman. — "  Perhaps  the  most   fas- 

qulte  apart  from  their  undeniable  psycho-  |  cinatingofall  the  spiritual  autobiographies. 


logical  interest,  a  very  valuable  volume 
wOTthy  of  being  carefully  studied  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  varjdng  types  of 
Christian  character." 

Methodist    Recorder. — "  Her  letters 
make  the  heart  glow." 


this  reissue  is  all  the  more  valuable  for 
being  brought  in  by  a  studious  and 
sympathetic  introduction  from  the  pen 
of  MX  W.  R.  Inge." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette.—"  One  of  the  most 
mysterious  records  of  the  spiritual  life." 


Church  Quarterly  Review. — "  A  most  welcome  reprint.' 

VARLEY.  POINTS  FOR  PREACHERS  AND  TEACH- 
ERS. An  entirely  new  collection  of  Illustrations  and  Anec- 
dotes largely  chosen  from  History.  Compiled  by  G.  W. 
Varlev.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  post  free.  Second  Edition. 

Free  Methodist. — "  An  excellent  collection  of  illustrations." 
Young:  Men. — "  New  anecdotes,  well  arranged,  are  always  acceptable,  and  this 
little  collection  is  good."        Northern  Whig-. — "  Most  useful  as  well  as  entertaining." 

WAKEFORD.  MODERN  BOOKKEEPING.  By  James 
Wakeford,  Lecturer  in  Accountancy  and  Bookkeeping  under 
the  London  County  Council.  220  pages  crown  8vo,  cloth. 
2S.  6d.  Contains  very  many  examination  papers. 

WORKS  BY  REV.  «J.  WARS0HAT7ER,  D.PhU. 

JESUS  SAITH.  Studies  in  some  "  New  Sayings  »  of  Christ. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Warschauer,  M.A.,  D.Phil.  (Jena).  Crown 
8vo.  handsome  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Spectator. — "  Readable  and  well  written  Sermons." 

ANTI-NUNQUAM.  An  Examination  of  "God  and  My 
Neighbour."  By  J.  Warschauer,  M.A.,  D.Phil.  A  Strikingly 
Fair  Reply  to  Blatchford.  Demy  8"o,  6d. ;  by  post  8d.  Cloth, 
gilt  lettered,  is.  net ;  post  free  is.  3d. 

[Allenson's  Sixpenny  Series. 


British  Weekly.—"  Among  the  many 
replies  that  Mr  Blatchford's  attack  on 
Christianity  has  called  forth,  this  must 
be  placed  in  the  front  rank,  not  only  for 


J.  Ernest  Rattenbury  in  Methodist 

Times. — "  Impresses  me  as  being  in  ever/ 

way    excellent.    Written    in    a    popular 

stvle,  it  is  bold  and  strong  but  never 

the  intellectual  ability  it  shows  but'  also  !  offensive.    Evidently  written  by  a  liberal- 


for  its  conspicuous  fairness.  No  more 
trenchant  criticism  of  the  Agnostic  position 
or  more  powerful  statement  of  Christian 
belief  has  been  given  than  this  of  Dr 
Warschauer." 


minded  Christian  who  really  knows  the 
subject  he  is  writing  about.  While  it  is 
primarily  an  answer  to  '  Nunquam,'  it  is 
a  most  mforming  and  useful  book  to  the 
general  reader." 
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WATBON.     FORMATION  OF  CHARACTE^,B,^- 

building.      A  most  suitable  book jor^^yo    .K^^^^^^'  ^^^  ^^^^.^ 


u^..,.....      A  most  suitable   book  '^IJ"""^^^—^  and  reverence, 

chapters  on  character,  courage  »^Ff  ""'^i^Timel:-^"  Pr.ctlc.1  .A 

S?0Um«L-"  A  thoughts  and  .ttou-        TheJ  temp«ance. 


latinc  dfacuMlon  on  the  culUvauon  oi  lu  reverence."  ,     .     .    _,„. 

just  as  surely  as  on  the  grass.   _^?™  ,, 

life-training  that  has  yet  been  ^tten.  LcSSOnS    frOm    the 

--iSSrri^wBLk  M.A.,  n.n. 

Men  who  Get  On. 

Tenderfoot. 

Old  too  Soon. 

Cynic    and  Enthusiast. 

The  Glamour  of  Life. 

I.  Angelic  Illusions 

i.  The  Ape  of  God. 
frank 


The  Lust  for  Life. 
A  Medicated  Memory. 
God's  Gentlemen. 
Good  Men  out  of  Church. 
Interesting  Sinners  and 

Stale  Saints. 
Malady  of  Not  Wanting. 

till  read  it  because  it  never  ignores  Uie 
ot^er'sWe  of  the  question.    Any  auOjor 

the  bailee,  has  done  a  work  which  wiU 
not  be  forgotten." 


Chambers  of  Imagery. 

Dangerous  Years. 

A  Double  Life. 

Where  to  Draw  the  Link. 

Exiles  of  the  Church. 

The  Escape  from  One- 
self. 
Uundea  Advertiser.-"  A  series  of 
etniMJ  essays  of  rare  value  strongly 
^^^en^d'^a.  a  gift  book  for  men. 
whetSer  young,  old,  or  nuddle-aged. 
The  man  who  would  fly  a  sermon  could 
lot  fSuo  be  attracted  by  the  fine  flow  of 
fanguage  and  by  the  noble  aims  and  sane 
admonitions  of  the  author. 


not  be  forgotten.  t^t^tttct-         "Rw    Prnf     R      E. 

WELSH,  ivi.A.,  ^.^  CONTENTS 


The  Spell  of  Catholicism. 
Ritual  and  Vestment^ 
Successors  to  the  Apostles. 

IHI  ONE  hIy'catholic  Church. 
The  Appeal  to  Character. 
ThP  Times.—"  Mr  Welsh  puts  the  Pro- 
tJa^n^tSSrofviewbriefly^-cl^-^^^^^^^ 

^^"^^  IrT^t  UUcrl^l  vour'  admirable 
^t  '^U  P^tftS^  whole  question  wth 


The  Appeal  to  Authority. 

The  Price  of  a  Catholic's  Privilege. 

St  Peter  and  God's  Vicars. 

The  Rock  of  the  Church. 

The  Power  of  the  Keys. 

The  Priests'  Power  to  Absolve. 

Manchester  Courier.-"  Anyone  de- 
siring in  a  short  compass  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  points  at  issue  cannot  do 
be««  than  pti^^hase  a  copy  of  this  work^ 
Thev  will  find  it  very  readable,  and  so 
Sv  written  as  to  be  easily  under- 
stood." 
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PROF.  B.  E.  WELSH'S  WORKS-continnad. 
IN  RELIEF  OF  DOUBT.  Bv  Prof.  R. 
M.A.,  D.D.  With  Introduction  by  the  Right 
Winnington-Ingram,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  London. 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  handsome  cloth,  23.  6d. 
Paper  Edition.  Cloth,  semi-limp,  gilt  top  and  silk  marker, 
2s.  net ;  postage  3d, 

Cheap  Popular  Edition,  now  in  its  seventieth    thousand. 
Demy  8vo,  6d.  ;  by  post  8d.  [Allenson's  Sixpenny  Series. 

THE  SIXTEEN  CHAPTERS  OF  THIS  STRIKING  BOOK  ARE- 


E.    Welsh, 
Rev.    \.  F. 

Thii'teenth 
Also  Thin 


The  Akt  of  Doubting  Well. 

Tmk  Making  op  Sceptics. 

Doss  IT  Matter  What  a  Man  Beliites  7 

Good  Sceptics  and  Bad  Christians. 

Was  Jesus  Original  ? 

OiD  Letters  of  a  Contemporary   of 

Christ. 
The  Real  Jesus. 
The    Four    Pictures    and    the    One 

Original. 

The  Bishop  of  London  says : — 
"  I  have  found  it,  in  a  great  many  In- 
stances, of  real  service  in  relief  of  doubt. 
On  one  occasion  I  sent  it  to  a  leading 
phj;slcian,  and  on  meeting  him  later,  and 
asking  him  how  he  liked  it,  I  found  he  had 

fiven  away  nine  copies  to  his  friends.  .  .  . 
t  has  hit  off  ex.ictly  what  is  wanted.  It 
deals  with  that  vague  atmospbore  of  doubt 
which  is  so  common,  and  dispels  it  by  its 
clear  and  pointed  arguments,  and  it  is 
written  in  so  racy  a  style  that  none  could 
put  It  down  and  call  it  dull." 


Watermarks  in  the  Documents. 
The  Personal  Verification  of  Christ. 
Strange  Things  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Are  all  the  Books  Equally  Inspired  ? 
The     Dramas     of     "  Creation  "     and 

"  The  Fall." 
Was  Man,  too.  Evolved  ? 
Man's  Dream  of  his  Own  Greatness. 
The  Woes  of  the  World  v.  A  Good 

God. 

British  Weekly.— "  Mr  Welsh  has 
done  his  work  admirably.  As  one  reads 
on,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  author  has 
faced  the  difficulty  for  himself  and  is 
earnestly  and  modestly  trying  to  help 
others  through.  This  would  make  an 
excellent  gift  book  to  a  young  man 
troubled  with  doubts.  One  of  the  best 
books  of  popular  apologetics  ever  written." 

Examiner. — "  This  fifth  edition  testifies 
to  the  undoubted  practical  use  of  such  a 
■volume.  No  better  text-book  could  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  young  men  inclined 
to  scepticism." 

THE  CHALLENGE  TO  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS.     By 

R.  E.  Welsh,  M.A.     Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  as.  6d. 

Also  cheap  Popular  Edition ,  1 4,000  already  sold.     Demy  Svo, 

6d. ;  by  post  8d.  [Allenson's  Sixpenny  Series. 

CONTENTS. 


Ihtrodvctorv  :    Where  the  Question 

Presses. 
Political     Complications  :       Is      the 

Missionary  the  Troubler  op  the 

Peace  ? 
Many  Races,  Many  Religions  :   "  East 

IS  East,  and  West  is  West." 
"  Good  in  Every  System  "  :  The  Cosmic 

Light,  and  Dark. 
Liberal      Thought      and      Heathen 

Destinies. 

The  British  Weekly.  —  "Once 
again  Mr  Welsh  hits  the  nail  on  the  bead 
and  says  precisely  the  needed  word.  .  .  . 
Difficulties  which  have  puzzled  wise  men 
and  made  good  Christians  doubtful  are 
here  efiectually  disposed  of,  and  the  whole 
discussion  is  carried  on  in  so  lively  a  style 
that  there  is  a  great  treat  in  store  for 
every  intending  reader." 


Will  the  Missionary  Motive  Sur- 
vive ? 

Chequered  Results  :  "  Counting  the 
Game." 

Chequered  Results  :  "  The  Mission- 
made  Man." 

Men  and  Methods. 

The  Missionary  Aim  :  The  Coming 
Kingdom. 

The  Return-value  of  Missions. 

Church  Missionary  Intelligencer. 
— "  This  boci  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
important  attempt  yet  made  to  meet 
current  objections  to  Missions." 

Church  Times. — "  A  volume  which 
supplies  an  effective  answer  to  mucn 
shallow  and  mischievous  talk,  and  indi- 
cates the  weak  places  in  Mission  work 
which  a  little  care  might  strengthen." 
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IZIITI      TTMFTV  TOPICS   TOUCHING    LIFE 

^;S''SfiRACTEl.''VB"   JOHN  W..X.HSOH.    Cloth. 

*'«S\^'**^'p^rSk¥?«^"  Wiu  SSL.  te^clear.  fervent,  and  practical. 

J^xrTuDrAND   BLOSSOMS:   Daily  Thoughts  for 
WILLS.     BUDb    f^'^t^^^   i;„:^  vviLLs  of  Soiithsea.     Selected 
rJg^n^S;^  S^rhinrarrSeV.  xs.  net  each. 

^'Ii1^££'^^th'«e  »hould  be  many  who  will  derive  solace  and  cheer  from  the 

"'"■"    ™»n«T     THF  HISTORY  AND  LIFE  OF  THE 

WINKWORTH.      J,J"L"^^ioHN    TAULER.    OF    STRAS- 

REVEREND     DOCTOR     JOHN     ia  ^^^^^^^^^  from 

BOURG;  w>t^  t^^"*X:lXf,,  Notfces  of  his  Life  and  Times 
the  German,  with  additional  Notices  oi  ^  .^  ^^^^^^ 

by   SUSANNA   WlNKWORTH    and   CHAR'.ES^  ^^ 

Preface.     Also  an  I^^^^f^lSurKh   and  Whittier's  Poem 
blessedness."  ■  "  ' '  "— 


nr    Whyte— "You    are    doing    all 
.   zL  ^rfirS-ciass  soiritual  books  a  great 

"^Ifu^nsmt  to  aU  who  know  him. 
name  U  "aKr^^i^-Ti  _..  Mr      AUenson 

V  °**Sf^  aSeon  aU  lovers  of  the 
W^bf  this*7e^ue  of  an  exceUent 

""British   Weekly.-"  Very   handsome 


and  convenient,  the  reprint  U  most  wel- 

^Dt  Marcus  Dods.-"  It  U  forty-two 
vewS  ^oe  1  made  the  acquamtance  of 
Sr  to  the  old  edition,  and.  knowmg 
how  mudi  valuable  matter  Uiere  is  m  h  s 
Lm^sri  think  you  have  done  a  pubUc 
l^^ice  to  reissuing  them  in  a  stdl  handter 
form.  1  hope  they  will  have  a  renewea 
and  tocreased  circulation. 


By 


/oAlrlv "  Very   nanusome  \  »"- 

Hall."  etc.     124  pages,  demy  8vo,  6a.  ,   oy  p 
Guernsey  Evening  Press.-"  A  most  channtogwr,er. 

-     ,.r^uT^c  TO  HFLP-   Fitty-three  Readings  tor 
WYNNE.     WORDS  TO  Hl^L^  •    ^  /  ^^  p^^ctice.     By  the 

■r^L,L.-"  W.  *.%  c»»»d  .uch  . .».»  boo.. 
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T0X7NO.  THE  CHRIST  OF  HISTORY.  By  Rev. 
John  Youno,  D.D.  With  new  Introduction  by  Principal 
E.  Griffith-Jones,  B.A.  Demy  8vo,  stout  paper  wrapper, 
6d. ;  by  post  8d.  [Allenson's  Sixpenny  Series. 

Rev.  Dr  G.  G.  Findlay  wii  es  :  -"  Dr  Young's  '  Christ  o(  Hittory  '  is  a  book  wetl 
worth  re>publication,  and  that  wi..  for  long  retain  its  value.  Dr  Young  was  in 
fact  the  pioneer  of  modem  apologetics,  and  this  in  two  respects.  He  fastened  on  the 
person  and  character  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  key  of  the  whole  argument ;  and  ha  set 
the  character  and  work  of  our  Lord  in  the  light  of  universal  history,  confronting  thes>^ 
with  the  conscience  and  experience  of  humanity.  For  breadtli  of  treatment  and  su» 
tained  eloquence,  and  for  skill  iii  appealing  to  the  averag?  miri<l,  I  do  not  know  that 
this  work  a  surpassed  by  anything  subsequently  written." 
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